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CHAPTER I 

ON THE ORIENT EXPRESS 

IT is a fine thing to leave a great city in the early morning, when everyone 
else is intent on getting to their day's work, and to board a train which you 
know is going to convey you across miles and miles of unknown country- 
side, across rivers and frontiers and mountain ranges to some far-away 
colourful, romantic land. Surely there can be few experiences more 
calculated to delight a person whose greatest joy lies in visiting foreign 
countries. 

So I thought as I stood in the crowded concourse of the Gare de PEst, 
in Paris, early one spring morning, watching the big, shiny locomotives 
pull out for their various destinations. I had left London at six o'clock the 
previous evening, travelled by boat-train across the Channel during the 
night, and was now waiting to board the train bound for Yugoslavia. 
What unusual experiences would be mine in that distant country? 

Rucksack on back, I thrust my way through the crowd of people 
striving to board the train, and, after an effort, secured a seat by the window 
in one of the third-class coaches. I had been invited by the Editor of the 
Wide World Magazine to make a walking trip across Yugoslavia on its 
behalf, and planned to start out from Split, the old seaport on the Adriatic 
coast. This was three days' journey away by train, and half the pleasure of 
that journey would be lost if I did not secure a seat by the window. Think 
what scenic delights awaited me the Lake of Zurich with the peaks of the 
Swiss Alps beyond; the mountains of the Austrian Tyrol; the limestone 
region of north Yugoslavia. All this was worth the discomfort of spending 
three days and nights in that corner seat, snatching odd moments of sleep 
as best I could. 

The corner seat opposite mine was occupied by a young Englishman 
on his way to Switzerland. After looking at me hesitantly for several 
minutes he leaned forward and said: 

I say, aren't you Jim Ingram the chap who writes for the Wide 



Gratified to think that I had achieved some sort of fame, I admitted 
my identity. 

"I've just been reading about your walking trip across Morocco to the 
Sahara," he went on. "And I read about your journey to Lapland and 
Spitsbergen. Where are you off to this time?" 

"I am walking across Yugoslavia," I replied. "Starting out from Split 
then across country to Sarajevo then south to the Greek frontier then 
along the Albanian border into Montenegro then home again." 

13 
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Most home-keeping folk regard Yugoslavia as quite European, I went 
on, but a three-day journey from London (under normal conditions) 
would take you to a land of palm-trees, veiled Moslem women, and white- 
domed mosques with tapering minarets where the mue^pn calls the faithful 
to prayer. Maybe you do not know that there is a considerable Moslem 
population in Yugoslavia? Yugoslavia offered all the colour and romance of 
the East, in fact, and I wanted to see it for myself. It seemed the sort of 
country where a man might go in search of unusual experiences. And the 
only way of seeing a country properly, of course, is by walking across it. 

"Why do you always travel alone?" he asked. "Don't you ever get 
lonely, being by yourself all the time?** 

" 'He travels fastest who travels alone'," I quoted. "No, I seldom feel 
lonely." 

It is a question which has been put to me many times. The average 
person, being gregarious by nature, does not always realize that when you 
travel alone you have nobody's tastes, whims, purse or feelings to consider 
but your own. A lift on a car or lorry can usually be found for one person, 
but not always for two; similarly, a bed for the night will often be forth- 
coming if you are alone, but not if there are more than one. Strangers are 
more likely to be friendly toward you if you are alone, but if another 
person is with you, then you are likely to miss those unexpected encounters 
which are part of the joy of travel. 

"You are crippled, are you not?" the young man continued. "And you 
have been blind, I think. It beats me how you are able to walk across all 
these countries." 

"I just keep plodding along," I told him. "I have never let my physical 
disabilities stop me from doing what I wanted." 

"I wonder what adventures you will meet with on your walking trip 
across Yugoslavia," my companion remarked. "I will certainly look forward 
to reading about them." 

My whole life had been an adventure, if it came to that, I reflected, for 
I had been born with a crippled hip and eyes dimmed with cataract. It had 
taken years of hospitals and operations before the surgeons finally got me 
in working order. While working as errand-boy in a shop in Manchester 
I had acquired the belief that it was possible, without money, friends or 
influence to help me, to become whatever I wanted. I had long been envious 
of those fortunate persons who were able to travel to foreign lands and 
write books about their experiences. But how did one start doing that sort 
of thing? 

One day the idea came to me: You can do the same as they. Start out now 
with what bit of money you have saved up. It is no use waiting for some- 
body to come along and give you a helping hand. That may never happen. 
It is up to you to help yourself. I decided that to get material for writing 
I would start out, with a pack on my back and a few pounds in my pocket, 
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and go seeking stories along the world's great roads. Yes, I would tramp my 
way to authorship. 

That had been five years previously. I had tramped across a number of 
countries; I had written several books and experienced the gratification of 
seeing my name in print. Now I was here, outward bound in search of new 
adventures in a Yugoslavia which had not yet experienced the rule of 
Marshal Tito and the Communists. 

The clatter-clatter of the wheels, the rush and roar of the train as it 
passes through tunnels and cuttings, all the other multitudinous train 
sounds, form the background to the traveller's thoughts as the Orient 
Express rushes across Europe, with cities appearing in front and dis- 
appearing into the distance at irregular intervals. Paris is behind us now 
that alluring Paris of which I have only a hasty memory of the Eiffel 
Tower and Notre Dame and now it is the fair land of France which we 
are crossing, Champagne, the ancient province whose name is better known 
as a wine. At Chaumont, 162 miles east of Paris, there is a glimpse of the 
tower of the old castle which was the residence of the Counts of Champagne. 

Belfort is next, 275 miles east of Paris, an industrial town. Here the 
hills draw closer together, the Vosges Mountains to the north, the Jura 
Mountains to the south; the pass between them is known as the Belfort Gap. 
Mulhouse is the next stop, the centre of a cotton-manufacturing district; 
it is raining there and looks uncommonly like Manchester. The frontier 
between France and Switzerland is crossed and we have arrived at Basle, 
whose railway station is said to be one of the largest in Europe. I like Basle, 
for the simple reason that there is an excellent buffet there, where one can 
eat well at reasonable cost. There are other things of interest, a big book- 
stall containing an astonishing display of books and magazines, a money- 
changer's office, and a bewildering variety of automatic machines. 

Here is one's first glimpse of that romantic river the Rhine, surging 
along. Germany lies on the further bank, for the river is the boundary 
between the two countries. The railway follows the river, here about 
300 yards wide, so that one can look towards the wooded hills of the Black 
Forest. Odd to think that that other great European river, the Danube, 
has its source in this same district, barely fifty miles away. Zurich is the 
next stop, a place of Gothic churches, a big town with over a quarter of a 
million inhabitants, situated at one end of the long, winding Lake of Zurich. 

The railway circles along the lake for some miles, then heads toward 
the Austrian frontier. We are properly in the mountains now, with the high 
peaks piled up in huge masses, so that one wonders how the engineers ever 
found a way through. At Buchs, the last station in Switzerland, we cross the 
Rhine again, foaming along its shallow stony bed with the mountains of 
Austria beyond. Feldkirk is the first Austrian town, but before reaching it 
the railway crosses one of Europe's vest-pocket countries, the tiny princi- 
pality of Liechtenstein. 
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Liechtenstein is a rather astonishing place to discover in our modern 
mechanized world. It might well be termed Europe's Shangri-La, cut off 
from the rest of the world as it is by high mountain walls. It has an area of 
about sixty square miles, being roughly ten miles long by six wide, and has a 
semi-feudal air about it, having been an independent state since 1719 and 
ruled over by its own prince. The population is 12,000. Liechtenstein claims 
to have no poverty, no army, no crime, no divorces, and income tax of only 
sixpence in the pound! Close to the Rhine bridge is the midget town of 
Schaan, the commercial centre with the country's only cinema while 
Vaduz, the capital, lies four miles further up the valley. 

Now the sky-reaching massive peaks of the Austrian Tyrol bar the way, 
range upon range, seemingly impenetrable. The way over the top is by 
the Arlberg Pass, 5,890 feet high, but the railway tunnels through, and 
when we emerge on the other side the winding Inn Valley opens out before 
us. Innsbruck swings into view, the historic capital of the Tyrol, sheltered 
by lofty peaks. An old town, with some interesting buildings, of which 
there is time to catch only a glimpse. Innsbruck would be a fine place to 
come back to, I think. 

The train rushes along beside the River Inn, a river which is swift, 
foaming, and green from the glaciers whence it flows, but when the stream 
turns northward river and rail part company. Mountains bar the way again, 
the Kitzbiihler Alps, rugged many-peaked ranges of bright limestone 
rock, their summits carved by frost and water. The peaks drop precipitously 
to the dark woods which climb high up their slopes like a sombre green 
carpet. As I look across the wooded slopes to the high mountain pastures 
a fellow traveller, an Austrian by his accent, points out the range known 
as the Kaiser Mountains; its precipices and sharp ridges are a favourite 
resort of rock-climbers, he says. 

Passengers board the train, or clamber off, lean, rangy men wearing 
leather shorts and capacious jackets, with rucksacks on their backs. Because 
I also am wearing snorts and a storm-breaker jacket and have a rucksack 
beside me, they smile at me in friendly fashion, I feel at home among these 
people. How I should like to leave the train and explore this delectable 
countryside of rocky peaks and dark forests, of little lakes set amid gloomily 
romantic cliffs ! So this is the far-famed Austrian Tyrol, I think* the magni- 
ficence of the scenery makes me realize why it is so popular with holiday- 
makers. 

My companion is speaking again; the Tyrolese go in more for cattle 
than for cultivation, he tells me. In the lower alps there is rich grassland 
where the hay can be cut two or three times a year. In the summer the 
schools are shut so that the children can help with the hay-making and lool 
after the cows turned out to pasture. 

For hours the view of steep-walled, wooded valleys continues. Towns 
and villages flash into view, then disappear into the rear; Kitzbtihel, the 
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fashionable holiday resort, Schwarsack St. Veit where, to stretch my legs, 
I walk away from the clustered buildings along a smooth highway leading 
into the forest Badgastein, Spittal, Villach, an industrial town situated 
at the head of raft navigation on the Drava, a tributary of the Danube. The 
rolling green flood of the Drava, swift, turbulent, accompanies the railway 
for many miles. 

This is Carinthia, an old Austrian province, a country of wooded 
valleys enclosing winding lakes, with dark pine forests climbing up the 
lower slopes of the mountain ranges which rise on every side. One has 
glimpses of sleepy old towns, and comfortable farmsteads surrounded by 
orchards and pastures. Approaching the Yugoslav frontier the jagged ridges 
of the Karawanken Range rear themselves into the sky. The way through 
is by a tunnel and emerging on the further side one is in Yugoslavia, in the 
province of Slovenia. The scenery looks very much the same as in the 
country we have just left, wooded mountains and valleys, where stock- 
farming and dairying is carried on. 

A thousand miles from London sees another river appear beside the 
track, the Sava, another tributary of the Danube, a rapid mountain stream 
rumbling down through wooded gorges. Much as one may love the little 
English rivers, on a long train journey across Europe it is not difficult to 
succumb to the lure of longer, mightier streams, whose waters roll in turgid 
floods across hundreds of miles of landscape, and whose very tributaries 
are longer by far than many an English river. Think of the rivers I have 
seen on this journey the Inn, over 300 miles long, the Drava, 450 miles, 
the Sava, over 500 miles, the Rhine, more than 800 miles and the Wye, the 
Avon, the Mersey and the Tees shrink to the status of glorified brooks, 
and yet what a wealth of beauty and wonder they encompass ! 

How long ago is it since I left London, saw the spires of Paris disappear 
into the distance? This landscape might be of a different world, of a different 
time. The hot sunlight streams through the window of the coach, which is 
hot and stuffy and full of blue tobacco smoke, and I feel grimy and sleepy 
and cramped in every limb. Sitting by a window catching fleeting glimpses 
of scenery becomes very tiring when one has spent two nights sitting bolt 
upright in one's seat, dozing now and again when opportunity offers, sub- 
sisting on snacks of food bought at wayside railway stations. What would 
I not give to be able to stretch myself out fully and sleep sleep sleep. 

Roused from my stupor by a shout of "Zagreb! Zagreb!" I realize 
hastily that I have reached my destination. At Zagreb, in northern Yugo- 
slavia, I must leave the Orient Express and board a local train to Split, on 
the Adriatic coast. Still half asleep, I sling my rucksack over my shoulders 
and clamber off the train, which a few minutes later steams away southward 
toward Belgrade and Istanbul. There is no train to Split for several hours, 
I learn, so I walk out of the railway station into a tree-shaded promenade, 
and find myself in the heart of a big modern city. Zagreb is the second 

B 
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largest city of Yugoslavia, with a population of over 200,000 and possesses 
pretentious public buildings, boulevards, and parks. 

A soaring twin-spired cathedral dominates the centre of the city, a 
reminder of Zagreb's medieval past. Away from the modern boulevards 
are wide streets lined with old buildings. Some were formerly palaces and 
mansions of the Hungarian nobility in the days when Zagreb formed part 
of that empire. Round towers with cone-shaped roofs are all that is left 
of the fifteenth-century walls, and a single ancient gateway remains, with 
peasant women kneeling at a saint's shrine outside. In a colourful outdoor 
market people were haggling at stalls displaying fruit and vegetables, 
cheeses, fowls, and other commodities. 

A public garden gay with flowers attracted me, and choosing an empty 
seat I stretched myself out and went to sleep. 



Each year in the springtime I get a feeling of restlessness, and an itching 
in my feet which makes me want to quit whatever I am doing, put a pack 
on my back, and go following the roads which lead to colourful, far-off 
places. I think the wanderlust rises in me yearly as the sap rises in the trees. 

To each one of us there comes a time when we are tired of towns, and 
want instead to see the woods and fields and the tall hills standing blue 
against the sky. We want to be free and irresponsible for a change. We want 
to get away from our jobs, our cares, from the domination of the clock, and 
live a simpler and more natural way of life. We crave the out-of-doors, 
the carefree life of the tent or caravan, we want to feel the sun and the wind 
and the rain, and have the freedom to come and go as we please. The sights, 
scents, and sounds of the countryside satisfy some elemental urge and give 
greater delight than any artificial pleasures can provide. 

Whatever the reason, for a number of years now I have answered that 
annual call, and the roads of the world have echoed to the sound of my 
tramping feet. You will find the ashes of my camp-fires along many strange 
roads in far-off lands; by that winding Great Arctic Highway which leads 
through the Lapland forests and over the frozen tundra to the Polar Sea, 
or along that road of blood and bullets called the Route Imperiale, which 
the French Foreign Legion blasted across the High Atlas Mountains of 
Morocco. These and many other roads I have followed, meeting with 
strange adventures and stranger company since that day when I first started 
out with a pack on my back and a few pounds in my pocket, determined 
to seek adventure in lands beyond the sky-line. 

The lure of the open road gripped me at an early age, making the 
tramping books of Jack London, Stephen Graham, Bart Kennedy, Matt 
Marshall, and Eric Muspratt as exciting as any works of fiction. When I was 
young books were my only comrades, books of travel, of biography, of 
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poetry, of action and adventure. How one can fall under the magic spell of 
such a phrase as Longfellow's Tor I have seen strange lands from under 
the white arched sails of ships', or Matt Marshall's alluring words, *Up and 
down and over the world go the age-long roads of Romance* ! Or what 
had Robert Service, the poet of the Yukon goldfields, sung? 

Oh, we drank and fought and lusted, as we mocked at tie and tether > 
Along the Road to Anywhere, the wide world at our feet. 

What a fine life it would be, I always thought, if I also could view strange 
lands from under the white arched sails of ships, or follow those age-long 
roads of Romance yes, even go tramping along the Road to Anywhere. 
What a lot these poets and writers of travel books have to answer for! 
Did all roads lead to Adventure? 

I think it was the reading of Stephen Graham's delightful book The 
Gentle Art of Tramping which finally convinced me that some day I must 
forsake a conventional English existence for the infinitely more satisfying 
life of the wanderer. I have never regretted that decision. "The less you 
carry, the more you will see; the less you spend, the more you will experi- 
ence," he declared. "Young people come to me and say, 'How shall I 
write?' and I generally reply: 'First you must live. Books should not beget 
books; life should beget books. Tramping and vagabondage is a short cut 
to reality/ " To a youth with ambitions to travel to foreign lands and 
earn a living by writing books about his experiences, these were indeed 
encouraging words. 

Putting my trust in such beliefs, I started out, a wandering freelance, 
willing to tackle any job, ready to follow any road and discover where it 
led. My quest for unusual experiences led me into many out-of-the-way 
places gold-mining camps in the Arctic, the black, camel-hair tents of the 
Berber nomads in the Sahara, Moorish cities in Andalusia, Russian monas- 
teries, grimy sleeping-quarters aboard dingy tramp steamers and high- 
masted sailing-ships. Sometimes I feasted and sometimes I starved, but it 
was all living I 

And I discovered that those authors and poets whose writings had 
first started my wandering feet along adventurous roads had been right. 
The glamour of the open road had not been false. I knew now that this 
instinct toward a simpler life is natural and wholesome; it is simply Nature 
calling us back to where we belong. Men were not meant to be herded 
together in huge smoky cities; the woods and the hills and the fields are 
their natural heritage. The call of the open road is a reminder of the need 
for a closer communion with Nature, for the proper enjoyment of a full 
and healthy life. This is the explanation of our desire to 'rough if, to go 
camping, tramping, wandering about the countryside. Tramping and 
vagabondage are not ways of escape from the complexities of modern city 
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life, they are part of our natural heritage and vital to the well-being of the 
human spirit. 



The train for Split did not leave until the evening, and the prospect of 
spending a fourth night sitting bolt upright in a crowded coach was not 
inviting, especially when I discovered that instead of the cushioned seats of 
the Orient Express those on the local train were of hard wood very 
hard wood! Somewhat of an expert by now at getting window-seats in 
trains, I squeezed my way through the crowd of would-be passengers 
engaged in fond embraces and farewells and established myself firmly in a 
corner seat, rolled-up hiking cape serving as a cushion. A crowd of Dal- 
matian workmen returning home poured into the coach behind me, so that 
in a few minutes there was difficulty in breathing, let alone moving about. 
They occupied every available inch of space, even to the extent of perching 
on the luggage racks. 

As soon as Zagreb had disappeared out of sight these amiable individuals 
proceeded to gorge themselves with slabs of coarse dark bread, bits of 
garlic, and strong-smelling cheese, washing the mixture down with gulps 
of fiery-tasting cherry brandy. Fortunately they did not possess the usual 
Continental aversion to fresh air, so I was able to have the window beside 
me wide open and sniff the outer atmosphere greedily. On this train there 
was not the somewhat haughty atmosphere of the Orient Express, where 
passengers eyed each other askance before speaking. 

These Dalmatians were a friendly crowd they were stocky, broad- 
shouldered types, with brown, weather-beaten faces and even the lack of 
a common language between us did not bother them. They took me under 
their wing, proffering lumps of bread and garlic, smiling benignly when I 
chewed these with gusto. At one station a boy came along selling bottles 
of what I presumed to be beer, so I bought some of these and passed them 
round; my companions bought brandy and passed this round, and somehow, 
after that, I was not conscious of the heat or the discomfort or indeed of 
anything at all. 

The journey from Zagreb to Split seemed interminable, with the train 
crawling along from one wayside station to another. At each halt there 
would be a terrific confusion between passengers trying to get off the train 
and would-be passengers trying to get on, and as the principle seemed 
to be never to leave anybody behind, the train became even more crowded 
if that was possible. It may be as many as 300 miles from Zagreb to Split, 
and it took twelve hours to make the journey. The train jogged slowly 
along, through the dusk of evening and the darkness before midnight, 
through the gloom which precedes the dawn, and sunrise found us still 
ambling along the deserted countryside, so that I began to wonder if we 
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would ever reach a civilized community again. To cover those 300 miles 
took us all night, and we did not reach Split until the following morning. 

The countryside about Zagreb had been a pleasant, fertile land of farms, 
meadows, pastures, wooded hills and winding rivers Croatia, one of the 
republics comprising present-day Yugoslavia- but as we journeyed south- 
ward the landscape gradually changed, giving way to a bleaker, greyer 
countryside. This is the karst, or limestone region, which stretches along 
the Adriatic Sea. It is an almost absolute desert of grey splintered rock, 
with no running water, for all the streams run underground. The few 
settlements are miles apart, and there is little vegetation, so that the whole 
countryside has a forlorn and desolate look about it. 

As one approaches the sea the limestone uplands rise higher and higher 
until they become mountains. Various names the Velebit Mountains, the 
Dinaric Alps are given to the peaks of this 40o-mile-long mountain chain 
which links the true alps with the mountains of the Balkan Peninsula. The 
peaks attain an altitude of over 7,000 feet in places, their stony crests open 
to the violent bora wind. Such is the desert-like quality about these un- 
alluring mountains that the eye wearies of their unrelieved, drab greyness. 
It is an unloved landscape. 

Morning found the train still crawling seaward across the karst desert, 
which looked even more desolate under the brilliant sunshine. As you 
near the coast the scenery becomes more and more bleak and lonely, with 
high, wild limestone mountains stretching across the horizon. Awakening 
from sleep, I was conscious of the smell of garlic, strong cheese and brandy 
which pervaded the coach. Crowded as tightly as the proverbial sardines 
in a tin, my companions snored lustily and unmusically, indifferent to the 
heat and flies and fine dust which penetrated everywhere. My throat felt 
as dry as a piece of sandpaper, but it was impossible to clamber over the 
bodies of my sleeping companions and go in search of a drink. 

Then, the saints be praised, I found a drop of beer which had been left 
over from the night before, and this helped to allay my thirst. 

A short time later we arrived at Split, which older persons will remember 
by its Italian name of Spalato. 



CHAPTER II 

'THE TOWN WITHIN THE PALACE' 

BLINDING sunlight and a sea shaded an unbelievable blue colour were 
the things of which I was most conscious as I walked away from the railway 
station in Split and went in search of the offices of Putnik, the state travel 
organization. In the semi-circular harbour small, wooden sailing-boats, 
painted in greens, blues, greys, and browns, were moored side by side, 
their bowsprits projecting over the pavement. Their decks were piled high 
with colourful merchandise, oranges, cheeses, fish, fruit, vegetables, so that 
merely by walking along the quay one could buy anything from a pumpkin 
to a bunch of grapes. Townswomen in colourful costumes strolled about 
from one vessel to another, haggling over the prices of the various com- 
modities with the dark-faced proprietors of these floating shops. 

A palm-fringed promenade facing the harbour was fronted by shops 
and offices which concealed the fagade of a truly immense building, the 
vast palace which the Roman emperor Diocletian built about the year 
A.D. 300. Once a wonder of the ancient world, Diocletian's Palace is still 
one of the most remarkable 'sights' of Europe, for 3,000 people still live 
within its walls, forming a city within a city. For though the modern 
seaport, the second largest in Yugoslavia, has grown up around the harbour, 
Split is still known as 'the town within the palace'; because of this fact Split 
is a really extraordinary place. 

Where the great Roman emperor paced the corridors from room to 
room, or sat, at sunset, on the western balcony overlooking the Vine- 
dark' sea, hundreds of Dalmatian families now live contentedly, shop- 
keepers carry on their business, and all the corporate activities of a miniature 
city are conducted. 

It was over sixteen centuries ago that the Emperor Diocletian des- 
cribed as one of the greatest of Roman emperors decided to give up the 
imperial dignity and retire to this secluded spot. A Dalmatian by birth, he 
retired to the ancient city of Salona (now known as Solin) by the Adriatic, 
to spend the rest of his life growing cabbages according to Pliny, the 
Roman historian. Three miles away was a wide bay, then uninhabited, and 
here Diocletian ordered the construction of a palace in which to live. The 
building was so huge that gangs of slaves laboured for years to complete it, 
and when he died, in A.D. 313, he was buried inside it in a marble tomb. 

When it was completed the palace was probably the largest and most 
pretentious private building ever constructed. It had a frontage of over 
600 feet, and covered an area of ten acres, enclosed within majestic walls 
and gates and high octagonal corner towers. And much of it is still standing 
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there today; had it remained intact it would have been a supreme example 
of Roman architecture, and of immense interest to archaeologists. But 
destiny played strange tricks with this imperial dwelling-place. To be an 
uninhabited ruin was not its fate, for when Salona was destroyed by the 
barbarian Avar tribesmen the townsmen sought refuge in the palace, con- 
verting it into a little city. Gradually within the precincts of the palace the 
town of Split developed. 

Centuries later, when the Venetians and Austrians were in their turn 
the rulers of Spalato (as it became known), the rooms, corridors and court- 
yards constructed by the Romans became houses, offices, and workshops; 
Diocletian's tomb, once the Temple of Aescipalius, became a Catholic 
cathedral. So today the traveller can have the curious experience of exploring 
streets and buildings dating back to Roman times, of seeing walls still 
bearing the hieroglyphics of Greek and Syrian stonemasons, while other 
portions bear the unmistakable imprint of Venetian architects. Efforts are 
now being made by the Yugoslav Government to clear away the extraneous 
buildings and show the immense building as it was originally. 

Londoners will discover an architectural kinship between parts of their 
city, Adelphi Terrace for example, and the long fagade of this palace beside 
the blue Adriatic, for in 1757 the Adam brothers came to Split to make a 
study of the building, and the drawings which they made helped to form 
the basis of the Adam style. 

Sheer delight was the emotion I experienced as I passed through a 
towering gateway the celebrated Golden Gate and found myself wander- 
ing along a narrow street which had once been one of the spacious corridors 
of the old palace. So transformed is this one-time imperial residence that 
the rooms where the Roman emperor and his family lived and slept are now 
shops and apartments, and halls and salons where Roman ladies of sixteen 
centuries ago displayed their fashions are now used by Dalmatian house- 
wives to wash their laundry, while cellars and other offices have become 
inns where sailors and peasants sit eating roast lamb and sea-fish and drink 
red Dalmatian wine. Alleyways too narrow to be called streets lead to 
printing-works, barber-shops and tiny factories, or little courtyards where 
lines of washing are hung out to dry. 

Such a place is bound to be full of surprises. Thus there was the sudden 
glimpse of the roofless peristyle of the palace, with its row of red granite 
columns on either side, and in the centre the towering figure of a bishop, 
twenty-four feet high, carved by Yugoslavia's famous sculptor Ivan 
Mestrovic. There was the view of the campanile of the Romanesque cathedral 
which, rising above Diocletian's vanished tomb, acts as a landmark for 
ships at sea. And I remember also an Egyptian sphinx carved out of black 
marble, brought from the Nile country how many centuries ago. 

A wide doorway and a flight of stone steps leading downward lured 
me into descending to a cavernous, gloomy place where men sat eating and 
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drinking at long wooden tables. One side of the cellar appeared to be a 
kitchen, where a stout man wearing a greasy apron watched over a number 
of pots and pans simmering over a low fire; on the other side, almost in- 
visible in the crypt-like gloom, a row of enormous hogsheads lay on their 
sides in a row. An aroma compounded of frying fish, tobacco, and strong 
wine filled the air, but having spent the night in an atmosphere of cheese, 
garlic, brandy, and unwashed human bodies, it failed to daunt me. 

The cellar was clearly an eating-place and the garb and manners of the 
men dining there showed that it catered for the poorer section of the popula- 
tion. Both from personal choice and the dictates of the editor of the publica- 
tion for which I was writing I was bound to avoid expensive hotels and 
restaurants which might prove too expensive for my limited means. Besides, 
the object of such a journey as mine was to undergo unusual experiences, 
and journeying from one hotel to another was not the way to achieve this. 
It is in the little wayside caf6s, in the inns and lodging-places where the 
common people of the country sleep, that a tramping man is more likely to 
encounter unusual and interesting experiences. Such unexpected encounters 
are one of the joys of travel. 

This cheap eating-house was the sort of place I was seeking, and as I 
was ravenously hungry I was pleased that my nose had led me to it. I sat 
down at a table and called for something to eat, whereupon all conversation 
ceased as everybody turned their heads to survey me curiously. The fat 
man with the greasy apron, who appeared to be the proprietor, called 
out something in a language which was incomprehensible, but was probably 
to the effect that he did not understand English. My halting explanation, 
eked out by signs indicating that I wished for something which required 
the use of a knife and fork, left him at a loss. Wondering how to make him 
understand, I looked about me, and one of the men who had been reading 
a newspaper at the adjoining table got up and came toward me. 

"You from America, son?" he asked. 

"I was reared in Canada," I told him. 

"Thought so," he remarked. "I lived three years in Detroit myself 
d'ye know the place? Came back to see how my folks was getting on. I 
guess you want something to eat, eh?" 

"I could eat a horse," I said. 

"Well, son, this ain't no first-class hotel," the man said, with a laugh. 
"But you won't need to eat horse. Let's see now, we got a variety of 
things to eat here. You'll find this dish called djuvec pretty tasty it's a 
sort of stew with meat and rice and vegetables. Yeah, I guess you'll like 
that." 

He called out something in Dalmatian to the fat man, who waddled 
back to his row of pans and began dishing out something from a heavy 
earthenware dish. He returned bearing a plate which he dumped down 
on the table before me, laid a slab of dark bread beside it, and went back 
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to his seat. The mixture was certainly a tasty one, and filling, as I soon 
discovered. 

"Tastes pretty good, eh?" remarked my companion, when I had finished. 
"You'd better have some wine to drink now. And say, my name's Markovic 
call me Jack what you doing in this country, eh?" 

"Hiking south to Macedonia," I told him. 

"What hiking all that way!" Jack exclaimed. "Gosh, that ain't my 
idea of fun." 

Markovic was a type I was to encounter often in Yugoslavia, the 
'returned emigrant'. Before and after the First World War great numbers 
of Yugoslavs had, for a variety of reasons, emigrated to the United States. 
Colonies of them had developed in various American cities. It was the 
ambition of most of these men to acquire as much money as possible and 
then return to their homelands, where they could become the owners of a 
small farm or business and end their days as respected and successful mem- 
bers of their local community. Thus in even the most out-of-the-way 
places the traveller in Yugoslavia will often encounter 'the man who has 
been to America', who can speak a variety of English, and whose mental 
world is not bounded by the limits of the little community in which he lives. 

I had no desire to argue the merits of walking with a man who was 
obviously out of sympathy with such a mode of travel, so to change the 
subject I pointed to the newspaper and asked what he had been reading. 

"Don't tell me it was football reports," 1 remarked. 

"Yeah, it's the report of a match in the Yugoslav Association Football 
League," he replied. "Just listen to this. 'Ivan Moshevic was the hero of the 
day. Playing inside-left, Ivan netted two goals, initiated each of the other 
successful movements culminating in goals, and, in addition, worked 
tirelessly for the defence!' He's sure some player!" 

Football was a comparatively new sport in Yugoslavia, I learned, and 
was conducted with all the seriousness of a civil war. 

"But that is not what you were all laughing at when I came in," I 
said. 

"Why, no," Jack replied. "You saw that priest who just went out? 
We don't like priests round here they're a pretty mean and grasping lot 
and we tell some funny stories about them. You won't have heard the story 
of how a priest got drowned one day?" 

"No," I replied. 

"There was a man saw a priest drown, you understand, and afterwards 
he went round to the widow and told her he had tried to save the priest's 
life. 'I kept saying to him, "Give me your hand, Father, give me your 
hand," ' the man said to her. 'But he wouldn't give me his hand so I had 
to watch him sink.' 'You fool!' exclaimed the widow. 'You should have 
said to him, "Take my hand, Father." You know that priests always take 
they never give!'" 
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'Til remember that," I said with a chuckle. "But tell me something 
IVe been looking for a Dalmatian dog we used to call them plum-pudding 
dogs back home because of their black spots. But I haven't seen any. Why 
not?" 

My Informant stroked his unshaven chin thoughtfully. 

"You won't find any Dalmatian dogs in Dalmatia," he remarked. 
"There aren't any here. Fact is, son, they had to import two from England 
because tourists kept asking to see some." 

I wandered out into the sunlight again. A narrow street ending un- 
expectedly in some stone steps left me nonplussed for a moment, but 
climbing these I found myself ascending a steep hillside overlooking the 
town. There were 800 of those broad stone steps, and as I climbed, halting 
frequently, for the burning sunlight was not conducive to such exertions, 
the countryside below me gradually assumed the perspective of a map. 
There, far below, was the ancient palace-town, encircled by the buildings 
of the modern seaport offices, shops, and apartment houses, while ware- 
houses, factories, and docks lined a deep arm of the sea where several ships 
lay at anchor. 

Further north were the ruins of the Roman town of Salona, dominated 
by an old fort which had once marked the boundary of Turkish rule. Still 
further along the coast could be seen the turrets of the Seven Castles, 
fortresses built as a protection against the Turks. Finadly, far in the distances, 
could be discerned the outlines of the little medieval town of Trogir. The 
summit of the hill had been laid out as a park, and it was good to lie 
stretched out under the trees and gaze out across this magnificent panorama. 



The fact was, there was a problem which was troubling me. 

This year my restlessness was something beyond plain wanderlust. 
For the past year or so I had been filled with a longing for something else 
besides travel I wanted a woman of my own. I was tired of fighting 
alone through life. Man was not made to live alone, but needs a woman 
to share life with him. He needs her not merely for reasons of sex, but 
because without her his life is incomplete. How had D. H. Lawrence ex- 
pressed it? There is only one thing that a man really wants to do all his 
life; and that is to find his way to his God, his Morning Star, and be alone 
there. Then afterwards, in the Morning Star, salute his fellow man, and 
enjoy the woman who has come the long way with him.' 

The roving sort of life, travelling from one country to another and 
tackling any job offered, is fine when you are young and single, but there 
comes a time in every man's life when he wants to settle down and have a 
home of his own. After wandering about the world for a number of years I 
had met what I thought was the only girl in the world and wanted to marry 
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her. Her name was Pauline. Now I was confronted by the problem rising 
from two conflicting desires: to continue my wanderings or to settle down 
to a conventional life. Which one was it to be? 

Women, so the argument runs, want a home, security, babies, and 
how these things can be fitted into an adventurer's life is a difficult problem 
to solve. It might be said that adventure is a woman's biggest rival and 
enemy. How can a man's wish for adventure be reconciled with a woman's 
wish for security? 

The experiences of other men were of no help here. Lawrence had 
reached the conclusion that 'to find the way far, far along to the Bright 
Quick of all things, this is difficult, and requires all a man's strength and 
courage for himself. If he breaks the trail alone it is terrible. But if every 
hand pulls at him, to stay him in the human place; if the hands of love drag 
at his entrails and the hands of hate seize him by the hair, it becomes almost 
impossible.' The adventurer in love and wanting to marry is torn two ways, 
with the added knowledge that well-meaning mothers eye his kind askance, 
and warn their daughters against him, their knowledge of men usually 
being limited to the steady type which is content to stick to their daily 
round of work and home-life. 

All these things I had tried to explain to Pauline as we strolled along 
the Thames Embankment in the spring sunshine, watching the various craft 
passing up and down the river. I had not long since come to London with 
five pounds in my pocket to try and earn a living as a freelance journalist, 
after spending a year at Fircroft College, Bourneville, studying economics 
and philosophy. I had made enough money from the sale of articles, broad- 
casts and collaborations with another writer, to keep myself and not get 
into debt, but then my eyesight started failing me. I was twenty-six years 
old and seemed to have nothing to show for my years of effort I wondered 
if I was a fool to go on trying. But I could not quit. 

Could Pauline really understand me, sympathize with my passionate 
desire to be a writer and traveller, handicapped as I was by a lame leg and 
bad eyesight, and lack of money? Or would she want me to settle down 
in some steady, secure job, perhaps in the family greengrocery business? 
After all, I had worked in a greengrocer's shop once, and there would 
appear nothing odd in my going back to that trade. With my mind filled with 
romantic dreams of lands beyond the sky-line, the suggestion was particu- 
larly obnoxious. Does marriage spoil a man's chances of accomplishing 
anything, I wondered, must it cause him to forgo his ambitions? 

I was young, impulsive, hot-headed and very ignorant. Later I was to 
discover that one's ideas become modified as one becomes older, and that 
looking back at one's earlier beliefs they appear half-baked, immature, 
even crazy. I was to learn that all roads can lead to adventure, and that there 
is just as much adventure in starting a little business of your own, in getting 
married, finding a home, and rearing a family, as there is in venturing to 
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far-off lands beyond the horizon. I did not know until later how much 
lovers modify each other by the power of their love. 

At the moment I had not reached this stage of detachment. My mind 
was full of passionate longings of conflicting desires. I wanted to travel 
I wanted my girl! Oh, hell, what did I want? My future was so unsettled. 
Was it fair to expect Pauline to wait? When I came back from Yugoslavia 
we would see what happened then. Must my kind inevitably prove 
unsatisfactory as husbands and lovers? Rolling stones gather no moss, they 
say, but the stay-at-home type didn't collect much of it either, so far as I 
could see. 



Arrived back at Split I called at the Putnik office and was greeted in 
friendly fashion by a pleasant, if forceful-looking, man in a large office. 
My first objective in Yugoslavia being a visit to the monastery of the 
Dancing Dervishes in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, I had originally 
intended to walk there from Split. The sight of those grey, waterless karst 
deserts which we had crossed in the train looked more than I could stomach, 
however, so I now wished to discover if there was an alternative route to 
Sarajevo which might prove less gruelling. 

"So you are walking across Yugoslavia," Mr. Culicu greeted me. 
"What town are you making for first?" 

"Sarajevo," I told him. 

"You would find walking across the limestone mountains very dull," 
he replied. "There are few roads, and it might not be easy to get food or 
water it's malarial country, you know. Now if I were you I should go by 
bus to Metkovich. It is near the mouth of the Neretva River, and from there 
you could walk upstream until you got to Sarajevo." 

He pointed out on a map the course of tjae Neretva River which reached 
the sea by means of a series of terrific gorges through the Dinaric Alps; 
through these gorges ran the road to Sarajevo. The valley provided a 
comparatively easy route from the Adriatic to Sarajevo; indeed, it was 
one of the few passes through the 4oo-mile-long mountain range. I should 
at least have plenty of water, I reflected. 

"A good idea," I said. "I ought to reach Sarajevo in about a fortnight." 

Following his instructions I discovered where the bus bound for 
Metkovich was parked, and though the vehicle was not due to leave for an 
hour or so a little crowd of people waited patiently for the driver to appear. 
I sat down beside them and began to read a book (Winwood Reade's The 
Martyrdom of Man which I had brought for moments such as this), and 
some time later the driver strolled up, and after much bickering and haggling 
and a number of false starts, the engine suddenly roared into life and off 
Split was soon left behind, and the little green fields and clumps 
we were out among the grey mountains. 
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That motor-bus ride gave me a close-up of Yugoslavia and its peoples. 
The vehicle was packed with a motley crowd; on one side of me was a fat 
priest, and on the other a khaki-clad soldier carrying a rifle. At one place 
we picked up what seemed to be the members of a wedding party, for all 
the girls wore colourful costumes and everybody was singing lustily. Two 
impressions were gained then which were to last throughout the whole 
of my journey across Yugoslavia, the hospitality and friendliness of the 
people and their love of singing. Anywhere, on any occasion, these people 
would burst into song, and to hear a crowd of them singing a rousing 
chorus was to feel some understanding of the undaunted spirit which had 
carried them through the centuries. This singing was one of the delights of 
the journey. 

Our route lay across the Zagorye (literally 'behind the mountains'); 
it was a grey, arid region where every valley was a swamp infested by 
malarial mosquitoes. Here and there groups of primitive stone huts could 
be seen in the distance. Each of these rough dwellings contained anything 
up to a dozen people, not to mention sheep and goats. It was evident that 
the people were very poor. Gazing out of the window across these sombre 
limestone uplands I thanked my good sense that had decided me against 
tramping across such a dreary, unproductive wasteland. 

This karst country was as grim and arid a land as I had ever seen, 
lacking even the grandeur of the stony northern Sahara. Nothing seemed 
to grow there, except odd patches of coarse grass; the lifeless expanse 
resembled the landscape of the moon. It was the acme of desolation. (And 
yet, oddly enough, I had been told that once the Dalmatian hinterland 
was famous for its forests, and that the wooden piles on which Venice 
stands came from there.) Now one sees only rock-strewn hillsides, where 
even the stones are so sharp that walking is difficult. 

Apart from a few modern highways, most of the roads in Yugoslavia 
are of very poor quality, and after travelling across this countryside for 
several hours one's chief recollection is of the cloud of fine white dust which 
accompanies each moving vehicle. That dust penetrated everywhere, even 
into containers inside our luggage. Perhaps it is because of the roughness 
of the roads and the general lack of motor transport that much of the travel 
and conveyance of goods still depends upon horses, donkeys, and even 
buffalo transport. The Yugoslavs think nothing of walking 100 miles to 
reach their destination. 

Now and again we encountered small, fertile valleys, oases as it were 
amid the rolling limestone uplands. Small fields of corn or tobacco, little 
groves of fig and olive trees, surrounded by walls of stones loosely piled 
together, appeared like islands amid the sea of grey-green karst landscape. 
The houses were of stone, with flat roofs, and straggled along the roadside^ 
so that not a yard of cultivable soil should be wasted. Cement 
were used to collect rainwater, for the lack of surface water gftfas! '*" 
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countryside a look of permanent drought. The karst is a region of under- 
ground rivers, where the streams flow through lengthy caverns, to plunge 
spectacularly into the sea in great cascades. 

A long, steep ascent led to the Makarska Pass, with the road showing 
a twisting white ribbon across the grey wilderness. Trees became sparse 
and then ceased altogether. The only vegetation was a few scrubby juniper 
bushes, which somehow managed to get nourishment from the stony soil. 
What was surprising was to be constantly encountering little groups of 
people out in this wilderness donkeys on which men sat with their legs 
dangling sideways touching the ground, and creaking horse-drawn carts. 
"Where the peasants were coming from or going to was a mystery. 

The road climbed higher above the sea in a series of hairpin bends, 
steeply banked along the mountainsides, then climbed still higher until it 
was far above any road in Britain. The summit was reached at last, with the 
engine of the bus labouring wheezily, so a halt was made while the passengers 
got out to stretch their legs. Darkness was falling, and soon the view across 
miles of rolling mountain country became dim and shadowy. Night came, 
and again I had the feeling of being engaged upon one of those interminable 
journeys which seem as though they will never end. Where on earth was this 
place called Metkovich? 

On through the darkness the bus hurtled again, as though the driver 
had taken leave of his senses, and we jolted over pot-holes and stones, 
surrounded all the time by that cloud of stifling, choking dust. We felt 
ourselves rushing downward, hurtling down a steep descent, toward country- 
side as flat as fenland. These must be the marshes of the delta of the Neretva 
River, I guessed, though it was now impossible to discern our surroundings 
in the gloom. It was nearly midnight when a few flickering lights showed 
ahead, and a voice called out, "Metkovich!" The bus came to a halt, and 
we were dumped out in a dark, windswept space where two or three lights 
showed fitfully. 

The passengers dispersed, each to his or her destination, and I was 
left staring helplessly about me. By now I was almost asleep on my feet, 
for I had not had a decent night's sleep for nearly a week. There appeared 
to be buildings scattered about in the darkness, but my problem was to 
discover which was the place where I might secure a bed for the night. 
Suddenly I recollected the Serbian word for 'inn 3 , clutched at the arm of 
the last passenger as he was about to disappear into the darkness, and cried, 
"Gostionica gostionicaf" He grasped my meaning instantly, and taking 
me by the arm led me to one of the buildings, which proved to be an inn. 

A tall, lean man, the landlord, materialized out of the gloomy interior, 
and with him I bargained for a bed, and having secured it, almost immedi- 
ately fell asleep. 



CHAPTER III 

ALONG THE PIRATE RIVER 

I AWOKE the following morning to find the bright sunlight streaming 
through the bedroom window, and was immediately filled with the desire 
to set out at once for Sarajevo. Accordingly, after breakfasting on coffee, 
bread and cheese, I bought some more of these commodities at a nearby 
shop, as well as some eggs and a litre of wine, and without waiting to 
explore Metkovich, started out along the road leading up the river. And 
so my memories of the town are fragmentary; yet Metkovich is a river- 
port of some importance, and there are warehouses there and quays where 
sea-going ships lie moored, and a big tobacco factory, but of these things I 
remember nothing. All travellers will be familiar with this phenomenon, 
that of some places visited they remember the minutest detail, while of 
others they retain only the haziest of impressions. 

As I was leaving the town I was stopped by a soldier, with a rifle and 
bayonet tucked under his arm and a sword dangling by his side. Nobody 
in Metkovich understood English, but I gathered that the soldier wanted 
to see my passport. "When I indicated, by signs, that I was walking to Sara- 
jevo he seemed appalled at the idea of a man walking so many weary miles. 
He hurriedly handed back my passport and dived into a nearby wine- 
shop so quickly that his sword caught between his legs and sent him 
sprawling. 

So my impressions of Metkovich are confined to a memory of a few 
scattered market stalls, fragrant with the scent of lavender, and of a pale 
blue river winding its way through a swampy plain. A flight of wild geese 
crossed the marsh as I walked along, flying in triangular formation and 
honking loudly, and in the distance I saw some whitish blobs which might 
have been wild swans, but which I hoped were pelicans. Old guide-books 
state that pelicans live near the mouth of the river, sitting motionless for 
hours in die reed-beds, but nobody appears actually to have seen these 
exotic-looking birds. The delta of the Neretva would make a good field of 
study for some ornithologist. 

Alone once more, I tramped steadily along the gravelly road beside the 
Neretva, here a broad, placid, now green-tinted stream flowing through 
fields of yellow wheat and dark green tobacco plants. On the horizon were 
the sharp outlines bf high mountains. It was good to be walking along a 
road at last, after so many days of sitting down. I felt blithe and gay, and 
nearly chanted verses from all the tramping poetry I know. After walking 
some time I sat down by the river bank, in order to study my map showing 

3 1 
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the route to Sarajevo. It was then that I made a startling discovery, for the 
map covered only the southern portion of Yugoslavia and the Neretva 
Valley did not appear upon it at all. 

Sarajevo was about ten or twelve days' walking distance away, and the 
prospect of finding my way there without a map to guide me, or a knowledge 
of the language, promised to be an interesting one. When one goes 'collecting 
experiences' one must be prepared for the unexpected, and there is an 
allure about plunging into the heart of a wild, unknown countryside which 
is well worth experiencing. So long as I followed the river I could not go 
far wrong; difficulties might arise when I had to leave the river and find a 
way over the high mountain ranges which lay between Sarajevo and the 
Neretva Valley. 

The one fact I had learned about the lower valley was that somewhere 
upstream was a monastery called Zitomislich, where I should be able to 
obtain a night's lodging. How far away the monastery was I had no idea, 
perhaps ten or twenty or more miles, btit still light-hearted and eager- 
footed I continued to tramp steadily northward. After a couple of hours I 
halted again, cut a sapling, got out my fishing tackle and tried to catch some 
trout for lunch. Neretva trout are said to make good eating, but though I 
worked my way up and down the river the fish were not biting, so I had to 
dine on bread and cheese and hard-boiled eggs instead, followed by a nap 
under a tree. 

When I started out again the landscape about me began to change; the 
river was now walled in by rocky cliffs and ahead of me I could see gigantic 
snow-streaked mountains. As nightfall approached I kept a watchful look- 
out for a group of buildings suggestive of a monastery, but saw no signs of 
them. The great valley remained still and cold and lifeless. Instead of 
abandoning my plan to sleep at the monastery that night I foolishly pressed 
on in the darkness. I could see lights twinkling ahead but they never seemed 
to get any nearer. 

Suddenly I found myself on the edge of a precipice, hundreds of feet 
deep, and promptly decided to go no further. It was too late to seek a better 
sleeping-place, so I got out my sleeping-bag, stretched myself out in the 
middle of the stony track, and tried to sleep. Somewhere far down below me 
I heard the sound of men's voices chanting what sounded like a liturgy. 
My position was so cold and uncomfortable that before long I made up my 
mind to move on again, and make another attempt to reach the monastery, 
which appeared to be situated at the foot of the precipice! 

Electric torch in hand I began the descent of the cliff, but, as might 
have been expected, the torch failed me, and in desperation I tried to proceed 
without it. Suddenly I heard the crash of falling water immediately ahead, 
and discovered that I was on the edge of another precipice with the river 
at its base. Thoroughly scared, I cursed myself for my foolhardiness and, 
getting out my sleeping-bag again, camped where I was, near the waterfall. 
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And there I passed an uneasy night, fearful of moving in my sleep and 
rolling over the cliff, and worried also by thoughts of the jackals which are 
said to lurk in these hills. What a long dark night it seemed before the 
first grey streak of another day showed in the sky! 

As soon as it was light enough to see I went on down the stony track 
and saw Zitomislich Monastery below me, a collection of red-roofed 
buildings surrounded by cornfields. Nobody took any notice of me as I 
walked through the monastery gateway into a cobbled courtyard where 
monks were engaged in various activities, I noticed that while the monks 
wore the black robes and tall hats of the Greek Orthodox Church the 
workmen who tilled the fields wore Moslem dress. One of the monks, 
puzzled by my unexpected appearance and the fact that I could not under- 
stand his questions, led me to a bearded old patriarch who was evidently the 
Abbot. No Englishman had ever been that way before, it seemed. 

The Abbot read my story in my face, smiled when our attempts at 
conversation proved futile, and called a lay-brother who took me to the 
guest-room. As soon as he had gone I crawled into bed, and though it was 
still morning, fell fast asleep. When I awoke it was late afternoon, and 
I was content to wander among .the gardens and fields and watch the in- 
habitants of the monastery at work. Monasticism is declining in Yugoslavia, 
for modern Yugoslavs are active rather than contemplative, and nowadays 
there are more opportunities in the outside world than in the Orthodox 
Church. 

That evening I dined in the refectory with the monks and novices, who sat 
around a long wooden table smoking cigarettes and chatting together. These 
monks did not seem to take the precepts of their religion very seriously, 
though they had preserved the important duty of a monastery of giving 
hospitality to travellers. The meal consisted of cold Neretva trout, green 
peas, sweet boiled corn, and black bread. Small glasses of raki or cherry 
brandy preceded the dinner; afterwards a novice was kept busy filling our 
glasses with pale yellow wine. 

The following morning I bade farewell to the kindly monks, climbed 
the cliffs along the stony track misnamed a road, and plodded on upstream 
again. I was properly in the karst or limestone country now, an extraordinary 
countryside where streams appear unexpectedly in front of the traveller 
and just as suddenly are lost to the eye, disappearing underground. The 
sombre shades of the limestone peaks contrast sharply with the oasis-like 
patches of forest and pasture, as though the latter are in vivacious opposition 
to Nature's general scheme. 

To understand this part of Yugoslavia you must understand the karst, 
which is one of the most peculiar natural phenomena of Europe. Some 
forty per cent of the country was covered by karst, I learned later, for it 
stretches from the Italian to the Albanian frontiers. Imagine a vast area of 
grey limestone rock moulded into gigantic ridges and mountain ranges, 
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from much of which the trees, the grass, even the very soil has been removed. 
The limestone is so soft and porous that the rain, which falls only during 
the winter and spring months, disappears underground, and much of the 
rocky surface resembles a desert during the heat of the dry, scorching 
summers. Carved into fantastic shapes by the action of hear and water, the 
limestone hills present a bizarre landscape of cliffs and pinnacles and narrow 
gorges and caverns. It is like the Peak District of Derbyshire, or the Craven 
District of Yorkshire, magnified half a dozen times. 

The only places in the silver-grey, sponge-like surface of the karst 
where cultivation, and consequently human habitation, are possible are 
in pockets of fertile soil located in the valleys. Often these cup-shaped 
depressions filled with cultivable land are no bigger than a small garden; 
when they are large enough to form fields the owner considers himself 
fortunate. These 'karst-holes', as they are called, have been caused by the 
rain filtering through to the subterranean watercourses beneath, leaving 
on the surface a rich deposit of black soil. Here the peasants can sow grain 
or beans, or perhaps a vine or two and olive trees. 

In addition there are curious valleys which are long lakes at one time 
of the year and dry land at another. These are known as poljes, or valleys 
through which streams flow intermittently. The lakes are formed when 
the valleys are covered with water during the winter months, but in the 
summer the lakes dry up and their beds become fields of reddish soil, 
so fertile that two or three crops can be grown during a season. Towns 
and villages can only exist where there is a sufficient area of poljes to 
maintain their crops, flocks and herds. 

This natural curiosity, the polje fertile ground in summer, lake in 
winter is responsible for the contradictions which appear in travellers' 
accounts of this countryside. Where one writer will tell of seeing wide blue 
lakes, another will describe sun-scorched semi-desert land. Both accounts 
will be correct, depending upon the time of the year during which the 
writers made their journey. 

That morning I passed through the village of Gabela, surrounded by 
fields coloured brick-red where tobacco, maize, and yellow pumpkins were 
growing. Old-fashioned hand-ploughs with small wooden coulters were 
still in use here. At midday I arrived at the first mosque on the Neretva, 
and I got quite a thrill when I saw its tall minarets and white dome rising 
above a belt of cypresses, with a creaking water-wheel of the Persian type 
nearby. At last, I felt, I was entering my land of Romance! 

The Neretva flows through some of the most primitive parts of Yugo- 
slavia, where Christian influences gradually give way to Moslem. The people 
dwell in narrow valleys, occupied with their flocks and herds and meagre 
crops; probably there has been little change in their lives since their ancestors 
were converted to Islam. Christian and Moslem ceremonial has become 
curiously intermingled; in the Christian churches, I was told, it is a common 
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sight to see the worshippers kneeling on mats in the Mohammedan attitude 
of prayer. 

Following the Neretva upstream I speculated about the scenes which 
had taken place along its banks in days gone by. Down its turgid waters 
centuries before had sailed the pirate craft of the Uskoks, those men who, 
outlawed and forced to leave their homes by the Turks, had taken to 
brigandage as a means of existence. From out of the Neretva their black- 
hulled pirate craft had emerged to terrorize the whole length of the Adriatic 
coast, plundering richly laden merchant ships bound for Venice, Ragusa, 
and other wealthy trading ports. When a number of them were hanged in 
1618 nine Englishman were found among their ranks. These pirates of the 
Neretva are said to have been the first sea-raiders to adopt the skull-and- 
crossbones as the insignia of their profession. 

It is a thought-provoking experience to follow a river upstream toward 
its source, certainly such a river as the Neretva, which manages to compress 
a considerable variety of scenery and history within its short 150 miles of 
length. It rises among the high mountains near the borders of Montenegro, 
flows first in a north-westerly direction, and then turns south-westward 
to cut its way through the Dinaric Alps to the sea. This river, which is 
famous for its trout, is the only important stream in the limestone country 
to remain open to the sky all the way from its source to the sea; most of the 
others disappear at intervals into dark pits in the earth, reappearing now 
and again according to their individual caprices. Many only flow on the 
surface during the rainy season. 

The Neretva is an impressive stream, rushing along in a turbulent, 
green flood, now plunging down in cascades and foaming rapids, now 
broadening out into shallows and deep, quiet pools. Now its unceasing 
roar is like the sound of an express train rushing through a tunnel, now its 
voice is the musical cadence of breaking water. One imagines it singing, 
laughing, chuckling, crying out joyously: "Nothing shall restrain me no 
man shall lay hands on me. I am my own master, and I make my own 
laws." A fit river for pirate craft to use as their lair, though as I write 
this there comes news of the construction of a big power station at 
Jablanica, whose 400,000 horsepower will curb the Neretva's impetuous 
flood. 

The road I was following climbed up and down along the mountain- 
sides which hemmed the river in, now running for a short distance beside 
the Neretva and now climbing several hundred feet up the bank so that one 
could look down the precipitous slopes to the surging waters beneath. I 
saw few travellers along the road that day, and in the evening camped on a 
patch of green, grassy land high above the stream. I lit a fire and fried some 
bacon and eggs (both of which were plentiful in Yugoslavia, I was to dis- 
cover) and afterwards settled down to read some more of The Martyrdom 
of Man. 
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A heap of dried bracken made a soft mattress, and on this I placed my 
sleeping-bag, with rucksack for pillow and umbrella erected over my head 
in case it should rain during the night. I slept soundly, but was awakened 
early in the morning, by the sound of raindrops beating against the umbrella. 
Peering out I perceived a steaming, sodden countryside, and reflecting that 
it was better to remain warm and dry where I was, I adjusted the umbrella 
over my head and went to sleep again. How many nights had I spent out 
in the open in this fashion, resting in the shadow of a hedge or wall, with 
only the star-strewn sky overhead! 

"When I awoke again the rain had stopped and the sun was shining. I 
climbed down to the river for a cold wash, then returned to my camp and 
lit a fire with some dry sticks, which I had taken the precaution of placing 
in my rucksack the night before. A dish of hot porridge and some black 
coffee warmed me up, then I packed my outfit together, strapped my 
pack on my shoulders, and took to the road once more. All that day I 
continued to tramp up the Neretva Valley, a satisfying day's walk, 
though without any incidents of note to record. Where the road made a 
sharp bend I remember resting in the shade of a mulberry tree, in front 
of a house whose inhabitants stared curiously at my umbrella, but did not 
speak. 

At the end of a deep gorge I came to Mostar, one of the nearest Moslem 
towns to the sea. It may surprise many readers to know that more than a 
million Yugoslavs are Moslems. Mostar possessed the perfect Eastern 
atmosphere winding, cobbled streets, yellow-walled Turkish houses with 
latticed windows, shops that were little more than open-fronted booths. 
Veiled women flitted about, dressed in baggy, colourful trousers; in the 
market-place Moslems, Jews, and Christians jostled one another. Peering 
inside die Christian church I noticed that the Oriental influences had 
penetrated even here, for the women sat in a separate gallery which was 
enclosed by wooden latticework like a Moslem harem. 

Mostar is in Bosnia, the Yugoslav Orient, a land truer to the traditions 
of the East than Turkey itself. Here still live in almost unadulterated form 
all those various and curious effects which still give the East its glamour, 
its colour, and its mystery. Mue^lns still call their weird, long-drawn-out 
chants from the slender minarets which rise above the wooden houses 
with pink-tiled roofs; men sit cross-legged smoking their long pipes and 
discussing the events of the day outside die coffee-houses; the women move 
furtively about the cobbled, grass-grown streets with dark veils hiding 
their faces. 

The name Mostar comes from the words most, a bridge, and star, meaning 
old, and the name comes from its chief architectural glory, the old bridge 
which spans the river in a single arch. The bridge is usually attributed to the 
Romans, but actually dates back only to the days of the Turkish occupation. 
It is a graceful stone structure which rises in a gold-brown curve some sixty 
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feet above the Neretva's stony bed, and with its surrounding cypresses, and 
the Mosque of Ali Pasha, makes a beautiful scene. At either end of the 
bridge are massive watch-towers, indicative of the stirring times this little 
town has lived through. Gazing from the bridge upon the green waters of 
the Neretva one can visualize the black pirate ships, with their skull-and- 
crossbone flags flying defiantly, which must often have come here in the 
old days, if legend be true. 

Sitting in a little coffee-house beside the Neretva, watching Mostar's 
colourful population saunter idly past, I pondered over the problem with 
which I had been wrestling during the walk from Metkovich. Did I really 
want to be a wanderer through life, or did I want to marry and settle down? 
Did I really love Pauline? God knows I had once loved her passionately 
enough, but now I felt almost indifferent toward her. It was as though I had 
fallen completely out of love. Why this should be I was unable to explain. 
We had loved each other for a year and now it was as though she was a 
stranger to me. Perhaps I had only been in love with love? 

There had been a number of girls in my life, and I had experienced 
different sorts of love, from calf love to passion. At the time each had 
seemed to be the only girl in the world for me, then each affair had gradually 
evaporated, and I had found myself heart-free again until the next time. 
Was this an inevitable part of a man's emotional development, I wondered, 
or was it due to the fact that, when it came to a question of marriage, feminine 
instinct decided that a penniless vagabond was hardly likely to make a 
satisfactory husband? The laughing, reckless vagabond may be a fascinating 
type to read about in books, but not perhaps the type on which a woman's 
hopes of happy, secure married life can be based. And yet this reasoning 
can be very wrong. 

Was it perhaps due to the fact that long engagements, with no prospect 
of early marriage, are unsatisfactory for young people full of the love of 
life? Psychologists may talk about the sublimation of the sex-instinct, but 
the fact remains that young men want young women. But if a girl is what 
is known as a 'good' girl, one who has been taught to suppress her sex 
desires in the belief that chastity is the highest virtue, then an interminable 
period of waiting may be bad for both. Nerves and tempers become frayed, 
intensified by the fears and struggles they are experiencing. And yet I 
did not think that this was a proper explanation, either. 

When I walked away from the coffee-house my mind was made up; I 
must write to Pauline and tell her that I no longer loved her. Better to make 
a clean break of it now, than marry and discover that we were not suited to 
each other after all. Perhaps a man's emotional development does follow 
a certain pattern, with woman following woman, each satisfying some part 
of his nature, until finally he meets the one woman about whom there is no 
doubt whatsoever; she is the one woman for him, his real mate, his soul- 
mate, if you like to put it that way. For always at the back of my mind was 
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the thought that someday I should meet a woman who was everything in 
the world to me, without a shadow of doubt. 

And yet, as I sat on the river bank writing a letter explaining my feelings 
to Pauline, and even after it had been posted, my mind was still full of half- 
regrets as to whether I had done the right thing. But this did not last long, 
for when I took to the road again the lure of the vagabond way of life 
gripped me once more, and once more I was concerned only with following 
the road and seeking camping-places under the open sky. 



I did not spend the night in Mostar but walked a couple of miles out of 
town and camped under a tree. The country was now beginning to get 
wilder-looking, with mountains rising sheer from the river for thousands 
of feet. I was approaching the great gorges of the Neretva, where the river 
forces its way through the mighty barrier of the Dinaric Alps. Sight of 
those high peaks filled me with a curious feeling of dread; they seemed the 
greyest and most awe-inspiring mountains I had ever seen. It seemed pre- 
sumptuous to imagine that I could ever find a way through. 

It was a source of wonder to me that roads could ever have been con- 
structed through this mountain-walled valley, where the towering lime- 
stone rocks rose to immense heights on either side. Some of the peaks were 
more than 7,000 feet high, and eagles circled slowly about the summit$ 
of the silver-grey crags. Far down below in the bottom of the gorge the 
foaming green river rushed along. A few scraggy trees grew out of the 
almost perpendicular rock walls at an angle of forty-five degrees, in an 
endeavour to reach the sunlight. The titanic cliffs had an air of fantasy 
about them, carved and fretted into a thousand weird and bizarre shapes, 
like giant castles and towers or fairy cities turned to stone. One could 
imagine them fit background for a race of giants. 

The mountain road hugged the edge of the precipice so closely that 
often one could look sheer down at the river, foaming along far below, or, 
by craning one's neck, look straight up at the battlemented peaks above. In 
places the road was carried across the face of the cliffs by a series of rough 
stone embankments, or hewn out of the naked rock which had been blasted 
away to form a winding platform just wide enough for a single vehicle to 
pass. "What would happen if two motor-cars or lorries wanted to pass each 
other I did not know, but for much of the time I did not see wheeled trans- 
port of any kind, only an occasional caravan of donkeys or horses, laden 
with firewood, vegetables, fruits, or other commodities. 

Now and again I passed gangs of road-workers, perhaps a peasant or 
two, or several women, sitting by the roadside breaking up the stones which 
were to be used to repair the surface. Stones, of which there were more than 
enough, were collected in rough wooden carts and taken to the places where 
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they were needed, and then tipped down by the road. When these had been 
roughly broken up they were strewn over the surface; no rolling seemed 
to be done, this job being left to the wheels of the occasional vehicles which 
passed. It was bad enough at times just to be walking along; how motor- 
car tyres and springs stood up to such surfaces was a source of wonder. 



CHAPTER IV 

IN THE DINARIC ALPS 

IT TOOK me nearly three days to get through the gorges. In places they 
were so deep, and so closely shut in, that the sun could not reach the bottom. 
The air was bitterly cold, and I was glad to wear two pullovers under my 
storm-proof jacket. Icy rain teemed down, chilling me to the bone; had 
it not been for the protection afforded by my umbrella I would have fared 
even worse. In spite of the discomfort I was amused to observe that the 
men and women tending the long-haired sheep on the almost inaccessible 
hillsides were also holding umbrellas. Once or twice I passed people trudging 
along through the rain, bare-footed and holding their boots in their hands, 
for their footwear was much too precious for them to risk getting it spoiled 
in such bad weather! 

It was a desolate road, with few villages or inns, or even houses. Finding 
sleeping-places for the night was a problem. I slept one night in a ditch, 
and another in a culvert running beneath the road, for there was not a piece 
of land anywhere flat enough to lie down on. The culvert was about five 
feet in diameter and quite dry, so I cooked a meal inside it and then made 
myself comfortable in my sleeping-bag. I kept waking up during the night, 
for I had an unpleasant feeling that if the flood- waters rose and swept down 
the dry gulley leading to the culvert I would find myself being washed over 
a clifF into the river. The night passed without incident, however, and in 
the morning I was glad to trudge away from that eerie, windswept place. 

Travelling for some days across a landscape which is nearly perpendicular, 
one comes to pine for a stretch of level ground. Now and again I saw small 
strips of green running up from the river, minute fields tilted skyward at 
impossible angles, where a solitary figure in homespun clothing would 
be working diligently. Somewhere up above, suspended almost in mid-air 
between river and road, would be a small stone house, clinging like a limpet's 
shell to the rock wall. The people who lived in such isolated homesteads 
must have been possessed of the muscular legs of a mountain goat to 
clamber up and down those precipitous slopes. 

On one of those mountainsides, as I tramped along high above the river, 
feeling like a fly crawling over the roof of a house, I had my first experience 
of the bora, the dreaded north-east wind, which is quite capable of sweeping 
away trees, vehicles, rocks, or whatever else may lie in its path. I was walking 
along, keeping a look-out for a suitable spot in which to camp and brew a 
pot of coffee, when I realized that the wind had got up and was blowing 
much stronger than any wind I had ever known. I had nothing but towering 
rocks on one side and a fathomless void below, and my exposed position 
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on that bare mountainside made me nervous, for I had heard that die "bora 
was capable of blowing a railway train off its track. 

My impulse was to press on and try to reach a more sheltered place, 
but visions of being swept off the road and over the cliff into the river 
induced me instead to huddle behind some big boulders and wait until the 
wind had blown itself out. I sheltered there for an hour or two, with the 
wind rushing and swirling around me, buffeting me this way and that until 
there seemed to be no breath left in my body, sending the dust and stones 
swirling about me in a cloud, until at last I was so cold and weary I could 
not bear it any longer, and rather than remain there I took the risk of moving 
on. The wind gradually died away, so that I could breathe freely again. 

In places the road had completely vanished, wiped out by landslides, 
and I had to make my way precariously across the bare mountainside. 
Once, as I was tramping along, a stretch of the road in front of me suddenly 
disappeared into the river with a tremendous roar. I just had time to fling 
myself to one side and grip a wooden post as the earth dropped from 
beneath my feet. That narrow escape shook me badly; it seemed to be ages 
before I was able to drag myself back to a place of safety. 

I had deliberately chosen this route so as to be near a water supply, 
but ironically enough I discovered there was often great difficulty in 
getting enough water to brew my coffee! There were no tributary side- 
streams, and for miles the cliffs sloped to the river so steeply that climbing 
down to the water's edge was a decidedly hazardous business. One evening, 
for instance, it took me over an hour to descend to the river and return 
with a canful of water. 

Now and again as I walked along I would find the gorge opening out 
into a narrow valley fertile enough to maintain an isolated farm or two. 
Usually I found the Moslem inhabitants unfriendly; they did not acknowledge 
my greetings. High above the road I observed well-nigh inaccessible 
villages whose people, I learnt, were extremely poor, but nevertheless 
proud. I was told that sometimes toward the end of winter they ran so 
short of food that the men strapped flat stones over their stomachs to keep 
them from feeling hungry. For many people, indeed, Yugoslavia was a 
hungry land. 

With the great gorge of the Neretva behind me I entered a greener, 
pleasanter land, where the harshness and desolation of the limestone moun- 
tains was modified by woods and pastures. Soon I would be entering 
Bosnia, a country of forests and orchards. I recorded each day in my log- 
book the names of the places passed through Prigragjani, Grabovica, 
Bablonica, Ostrozac settlements along the road to Konjic, where I would 
leave the Neretva Valley to cross the last mountain range to Sarajevo. 
From there a long journey into South Serbia and Macedonia would begin. 

One evening I came to a place where a gang of workmen were hauling 
great blocks of stone down the raw, red side of a mountain. Beside the 
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road stood a queer little house, triangular in shape, like a tent made of wood. 
I knew as soon as I saw it that I was going to spend the night there, so I 
sat down on the stone doorstep and waited for the owner to appear. 

I must have dozed off, for I awakened suddenly to find a man confront- 
ing me. He was tall and lean, dressed in a black tunic and baggy blue trousers, 
and wore the green turban of a hadji^ or one who has made the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem or Mecca. 

"Who are you?" he asked, and when I told him that I was English his 
dark eyes lit up in friendly fashion. It was thus that I met Osman the Tartar, 
who had fled from his native land after the revolution. After a frugal meal 
we sat sipping coffee by his camp-fire, while the moon hung low over the 
green torrent of the Neretva. It was one of those rnagic nights which are 
worth all the toil and hardship of a vagabond journey. 

The quarrymen proving a jolly crowd, I decided to stay a day or two 
at Osman's camp. However, I had no food, and my host was obviously 
very poor; so the next morning I started off upstream to see if I could buy 
anything to eat. I had to travel for an hour before I reached a house, but 
there was nobody at home. As I turned away two stalwart mountaineers 
came hurrying down the track. They were dressed in white jackets and 
trousers, with wide green sashes round their waists, and each carried a big 
red satchel slung by cords over his shoulder. They addressed me in Serbian, 
to which I made a halting reply. 

"Hungry?" asked the older man, patting his stomach. 

"Yes," I replied. 

Without another word he opened his satchel, took out a loaf of bread, 
broke it in half and handed one piece to me. Then he produced some cheese, 
which he likewise divided. I thanked him, knowing mountain etiquette 
better than to offer payment, and with a cheery 'Sbogomf ('Good-bye') 
these good-natured fellows proceeded on their way. 

In another of the remote villages in this region I had an exciting adven- 
ture. I was resting beside the road when a gipsy caravan came rumbling 
along. Padding along beside the leading wagon, attached to it by a rope, 
was a big, brown bear. Curious to see what the nomads were going to do, 
I followed discreetly behind until we reached a small village. Here one of 
the gipsies began beating a drum, so that all the people came running out of 
their houses to see what was going on. 

When a small crowd had collected the gipsy released the bear from the 
wagon and led it forward. Then, while another of the men played a tune 
on a battered flute, the first man set the animal to dancing and performing 
various tricks. It was pathetic to see the big, brown bear shambling gro- 
tesquely round while its master stood there flourishing a whip. 

After the dance ended the gipsy commanded the bear to perform another 
trick, but the animal merely growled and refused to move. Angrily its 
master flicked his whip across the bear's nose and instantly things began 
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to happen! With a roar the big beast leaped forward, snapping the rope 
which held it, and came charging down upon the lot of us! 

Everybody scattered; but some of us were not quick enough. The man 
beside me let out a scream as the brute's claws ripped his arm open. Next 
moment something caught me a blow on the chest, sending me flying back- 
ward. I had a glimpse of angry red eyes and felt the animal's hot breath 
against my cheek; then my head struck the roadway with a thud and I was 
knocked unconscious. 

When I came to again the bear was rapidly disappearing down the road, 
out of sight, with the gipsies in close pursuit I never learned whether they 
caught it again or not. As for me, I started walking again, with a headache 
which lasted me for several days. 

One night at sundown I came to a place called Konjic, and being very 
tired, decided to sleep indoors rather than camp out. I was well-nigh ex- 
hausted, in fact, for the road I had been following had been blocked by 
landslides, and in the most difficult section I had been attacked by a fierce 
little black bull and forced to run for my life. Trudging along with my head 
bowed to the wind, I lifted my eyes suddenly and found myself staring 
straight at the bull, which stood in the middle of the narrow roadway, 
shaking its head and stamping its hooves on the ground. 

These symptoms of bad temper made me feel disturbed, as at that point 
the cliffs rose almost sheer from the road and dropped equally steeply to 
the river. In order to pass the angry breast I should either have to sidle past 
the edge of the road and risk being pushed over the edge, or squeeze myself 
against the steep bank and risk being gored. Either prospect was un- 
pleasant, so I left the bull in possession of the road and retreated along the 
way I had come. 

I decided that the only thing I could do was to climb up the sloping 
cliff above the road, clamber along this until I was safely past the bull, and 
then descend to the road again. And this I did, though at one place I nearly 
slipped down the cliff and broke my leg, so that I wondered which was the 
worse of the two dangers. I still do not like bulls, especially when they are 
annoyed ! 

Konjic is a primitive little town of rickety wooden houses and latticed 
windows, fragrant with the scent of roses. To my chagrin I could not find 
lodgings anywhere, and was trudging wearily down the main street when 
two youths came up and addressed me in German. I replied in the same 
language (of which I knew a few words), whereupon they took me by the 
arm and said they would take me to a sleeping-place. Apparently they took 
me to be a young German Wandervogel, and everybody knows German 
hikers never have any money. I could not be English, of course, because the 
English are rich, and always put up at the best hotels. Moreover they travel 
by car, never on foot. 

My good-natured helpers conducted me to a building which proved to 
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be a ban, or Turkish inn. This consisted of a single large room, three- 
quarters of which was occupied by a raised platform covered with matting. 
On this travellers sleep, side by side. There were a few cushions scattered 
about, and a pile of wooden sandals by the door. The hanxhi, or innkeeper, 
was a tall, lean Moslem dressed in a long brown robe and white turban; he 
squatted on the edge of the communal couch, puffing away reflectively at a 
long pipe. 

He and my guides at once launched into a machine-gun fire of questions 
and answers, which ended in my paying the old man the exorbitant sum of 
fourpence for a night's lodging. When the kindly youths had departed I 
kicked off my boots and curled myself up in my sleeping-bag in a corner 
of the platform. There were only two or three other fellow wayfarers that 
night and they were lying stretched out at the further end of the couch, 
snoring unmelodiously. I pulled my cape over me and fell asleep. It was not 
long before other occupants began to make their presence known; the 
mattress seemed to be literally crawling with vermin, but they did not keep 
me awake. 

This was the life, I thought, as I pressed onward day after day toward 
the magic city of Sarajevo. The glamour of life on the open road gripped 
me. I enjoyed it all getting up in the cold, grey dawn to watch the sun rise; 
the morning march; the camping during the midday heat to cook a meal; 
the tramping on again till darkness fell, ever on the alert for a suitable 
camping-place for the night. 

Already my old existence seemed strangely remote. The past was a page 
in the book of life which had been turned over and forgotten. Each day was 
lived for itself, and each day had its story. This was living. 

Incidentally, one of the things which was to puzzle me throughout my 
long tramp was the fact that the police and military authorities seldom 
troubled to ask who I was or where I was going. One is usually apt to think 
of the Balkans as police-ridden, but only once did I encounter a difficulty. 
All the officials ever said to me was: "Phew! You must be fond of walking!" 
or "Come and have some wine!" 

At last I left the grey Dinaric wastelands behind and entered the pleasant 
green land of Bosnia. All about me were high rolling hills covered with dense 
pine forests; there were clear running streams everywhere, and I no longer 
had the feeling of being trapped in those awesome gorges. Now the time 
had come to leave the Neretva River which I had followed for so long. 
Ahead of me were the Ivan Mountains, the watershed separating the streams 
which flow into the Adriatic from those which flow toward the Black Sea. 
This mountain range divides two worlds: the world of limestone peaks and 
valleys where figs and apricots grow, and that of the forests where walnuts 
and chestnuts are more typical. 

Following a back-breaking road which climbed for twelve miles toward 
the summit of Ivan Pass, I observed at nightfall the red gleam of a camp- 
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fire among some trees on a hillside. Going across to investigate I en- 
countered a tall young man, dressed like myself in khaki shirt and shorts. 
I called out "Hallo!" and a pleasant voice called back "Hallo, yourself!" 
so I slung my pack on the ground and introduced myself. The newcomer 
grinned at me cheerfully, explained that his name was Rudolph and that he 
was a Swiss, and that like myself he was vagabonding through Yugoslavia. 

"Stay here for the night," he invited. "In the morning we can start 
out for Sarajevo together. I also am bound for that city." 

We sat up half the night, drinking coffee and discussing every subject 
from women to Moslem religion, and then back to women again. Rudolph 
was a gay and entertaining companion, who seemed to have been nearly 
everywhere, and knew most of the languages of Europe. He was a handsome 
young fellow with laughing blue eyes and flaxen-coloured hair which 
dangled over his forehead in little curls; he seemed to have a fondness for 
the fair sex, and I had the feeling that some of the stories he told about his 
conquests might be true. 

We were still talking when we started out the following morning, and 
we talked so much that the miles dropped behind us unnoticed. About noon 
both of us began to feel hungry, and as neither of us had any food I asked 
what we were going to do about it. 

"Simple!" laughed Rudolph. "There is a monastery near here. We will 
go and ask the monks for something to eat." 

Approaching the big gate, we pulled the rusty bell-chain. A black-robed 
monk answered the summons, whereupon we explained our needs, adding 
that we were students. To thus describe yourself is a convenient way of 
gaining hospitality in foreign countries. 

"I hope it is not a fast-day," remarked Rudolph, when the monk 
went away. "If it isn't they will perhaps give us wine to drink as well as 
food." 

Presently the monk returned, solemnly handed each of us a hunk of 
coarse black bread, wished us good-day, and slammed shut the door. 
Somewhat crestfallen we returned to the road, where we observed a cherry 
orchard. It did not take a long discussion to decide our next move. Leaving 
our packs under a bush we climbed over the stone wall and began filling 
our hats with luscious black cherries. These, together with the bread, made 
a meal of sorts. 

Short as our acquaintance had been, I had already discovered that 
Rudolph had a weakness for a pretty face. When he lingered to chat with 
a young woman at a house where we had called for a drink of water I told 
him I would go on ahead; he could catch me up. 

I walked on for a mile or so until I came to a wayside caf<L It was now 
fearfully hot, so I strode inside and slung my pack on a bench. There were 
several people present an old soldier in khaki, two youths aged about 
sixteen, and two good-looking girls. They gave me greeting, and then the 
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younger girl launched into a torrent of questions. Unfortunately I could 
not understand her Serbian, so could only reply with a smile. 

The second girl then addressed me in French, and now that a means of 
communication had been established I told them who I was, where I had 
come from, and what I was doing. Upon hearing my nationality the old 
soldier came over and shook hands. 

"Wine for the Englishman!" he called out, pounding on the table, and 
went on to explain that the Serbs and the English had always been friends. 

One of the boys placed glasses of wine before us, and we solemnly 
drank 'each other's health. Then the questioning continued. It was done in 
very good-natured fashion, and all of us were soon laughing and chattering 
away together as though we had known one another for a long time. I 
noticed something then that struck me throughout my tramp. Although 
you may enter a place unknown and unannounced, often you are at once 
made to feel at home; most of the people are kindly disposed, and eager to 
create a friendly atmosphere. 

I don't quite know how it happened, but presently I found myself doing 
a pantomime act descriptive of my tramp from Metkovich, with my pack 
on my back and my umbrella under my arm. There was much laughter; 
then the girls started to try on my hat and cape, and explore the contents of 
my rucksack. In conversation with the younger girl I learned that her name 
was Habiba and that she was sixteen years old; she added that she had never 
had a sweetheart. 

Thereupon the two lads, with broad grins, made signs that I should 
grab hold of her and kiss her. The wine must have been very potent, for as 
Habiba did not seern to mind, I did so. I was getting along famously, with 
one arm round the young lady's waist, and a glass of wine in the other hand, 
when the door opened and who should come in but Rudolph. 

"Well, I'm dashed!" he cried, admiringly. "You Englishmen are not 
so slow as I thought you were." 

Rudolph seemed prepared to linger all afternoon, so that I declared I 
would start off without him, and would look out for him when I reached 
Sarajevo. After tramping until sundown I camped under a hedge, once more 
alone. During the night it rained and I awoke in the cold, grey dawn to 
hear the downpour pattering on my sleeping-bag. Inside, however, it was 
warm and dry, so I hastily drew in my head, like a tortoise, and went to 
sleep again. When I awoke a second time the rain had stopped, but the 
low green hills all round were shrouded in mist; the whole landscape looked 
depressing. 

Rising, I packed my kit, and walked along the road until a car overtook 
me; then I asked the driver for a lift. He was a reckless youngster, who, 
discovering that I was English, decided to show me just how fast his 
machine could travel. The second time we skidded off the road I decided 
to get out and walk, but the speed-merchant prevailed upon me to remain. 
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It was a low, hump-backed bridge where disaster finally overtook us. There 
was a sudden lurch, a bump, and the car burst through the low stone wall 
and came to a halt hanging half-way over a steep embankment. Hurled 
clean out of my seat, I found myself sprawling across the windscreen, 
luckily not seriously hurt. 

The incorrigible at the wheel (likewise uninjured) still remained opti- 
mistic, saying that it would not take him long to get the car extricated 
and on the road again. But I preferred to walk, especially as we were now 
only a few miles from Sarajevo, and I therefore bade him good-bye. The 
place we had reached was called Illidze, a local spa and beauty spot, where 
a stream came gushing out of a mountain and formed a wide pool bordered 
by willows and wild fruit trees. The stream was said to be the source of the 
Bosna River, from which Bosnia takes its name, but the map shows the true 
source to be higher up the mountains. Big tanks filled with running water 
contained millions of small trout, for Illidze has a trout hatchery as well as 
sulphur baths. After my misadventure with the daring young man in the 
car I was glad to rest under the trees by the quiet waters before moving on 
again. 

After days of plodding across desolate limestone mountains it was good 
to be in a land of woods and running streams again. The countryside was 
green and fertile, with little villages of wooden houses, each village with its 
little mosque, all surrounded by cornfields and orchards. As I tramped 
steadily along, I kept a watchful eye for the first sight of the glamorous city 
which I had come so far to see. 

After walking for some miles I saw, from a hillside, the towers and 
domes of a large city ahead, and guessed that this was my destination. A 
short time later I entered Sarajevo, having been thirteen days on the road. 



CHAPTER V 

LIFE AND WORK IN A MOSLEM CITY 

AT FIRST sight Sarajevo did not look at all the romantic sort of place 
which I had pictured. I had imagined it to be a city on a plain with domes 
and minarets rising toward the blue sky and winding streets leading off 
into dusty distances. Instead, I found a town of about 80,000 inhabitants, 
hemmed in by high mountains. It did not appear very glamorous; tall 
smoking chimneys and great timber-yards gave it an industrial air which 
was not at all romantic. 

It had taken me thirteen days to walk from the Adriatic to Sarajevo, and 
as I had been alternately sunburnt and half-frozen with cold in the deep 
mountain gorges, and as my style of living had been very plain, I was begin- 
ning to feel the need of a little comfort. The first thing I did upon arriving 
in Sarajevo, therefore, was to put up at a hotel and luxuriate in a hot bath 
and well-cooked food; then I went to bed and slept the clock round. An 
occasional night of luxury is the vagabond's privilege, and adds contrast to 
the daily routine of tramping and camping-out 

After this, feeling a new man, I started out to try and discover the 
whereabouts of the mysterious Dancing Dervishes, whose strange 
ceremonies I was anxious to witness. When I found my way into the old 
Turkish quarter of Sarajevo I realized that the city really was as glamorous 
as I had imagined it to be, for here, indeed, was a bit of the Orient in 
Europe. I beheld yellow-walled Moslem houses whose upper storeys 
projected over the winding cobbled streets; white-domed mosques with 
tapering minarets where the mue^in plaintively called the worshippers to 
prayer; typically Eastern bazaars which were mere wooden booths, open 
in front, so that one could watch the craftsmen at work. 

As in most Oriental cities the different trades each had their own 
quarter; here was the Street of the Silversmiths, the Street of the Silk 
Merchants, of the Shoe-Makers, of the Brass- Workers. The wares displayed 
were most varied red and yellow slippers, ear-rings, brooches, ornaments 
and spoons, brass pots and trays, embroidered shirts, and sashes in gorgeous 
shades of red, yellow, and gold. 

The costumes of the people were sheer delight. I saw girls in baggy red 
trousers and blue embroidered jackets, with strings of gold coils round 
their heads. There were also Moslem women in shapeless grey dresses, 
wearing the feridjah or veil. Some of the latter were very diaphanous, so 
that one had no difficulty in observing how good-looking the ladies were. 
Other women had discarded Moslem attire and wore Western dress, with 
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silk stockings and high-heeled shoes. The men favoured red fezzes or 
turbans,^ short blue jackets, and baggy black knee-breeches. 

Sarajevo has long been known as the most beautiful city in the Balkans. 
It is sometimes known as The Damascus of the North 9 , for even today it is 
an alluring blend of different cultures, of ancient and modern Moslem life. 
Viewed from one of the neighbouring hillsides it will be seen that the 
Oriental atmosphere has been carefully preserved. The minarets of nearly a 
hundred mosques rise from among the huddle of red, pink, and brown-tiled 
rooftops, which cover the houses, shops, bazaars, colleges, and palaces of the 
city. In the days when Sarajevo was the capital of a Turkish province the 
great nobles built luxurious palaces here, founded medressas, or Moslem 
colleges, and opened caravanserai, or resting-places, for the convenience of 
travellers passing from one part of the Moslem world to the other. 

It amused me to observe, in the back streets of Sarajevo mere narrow, 
steep, cobbled lanes how the veiled women in voluminous Turkish 
trousers hid their faces against the wall at my approach, or, if they were veil- 
less, drew a sleeve or a corner of their head-kerchief hurriedly across their 
faces and held it there until I had passed. It was surprising to discover that 
these women were not always the dark Eastern beauties one had pictured, 
for many were tall and blonde and had blue eyes, and, dressed in English 
clothing, would not have looked very different from the girls at home. 

Sarajevo is such a fascinating blend of Oriental and Western contrasts 
(the Town Hall, for example, is a curious Moorish-looking affair) that at 
first it was a bewildering place. Cafes with blaring radios, mosques with 
quiet courtyards containing fountains and whispering cypresses; noisy 
motor-cars and wooden, horse-drawn carts clattering over the cobbled 
streets; white-bearded Moslems wearing green or white turbans and young 
women dressed in the latest Paris fashions, wearing veils which were the 
more provocative because they concealed nothing; all these seemed to 
blend into a curious harmony. 

The crowds which thronged the streets probably showed a greater 
variety of language and costume than can be seen in any other European 
city. Fortune-tellers, professional letter-writers, barbers offering to clip 
long moustaches, sellers of lemonade from long-necked pitchers, sturdy 
mountaineers from the Bosnian uplands, vendors of fruits and sweetmeats, 
money-changers, pawnbrokers, numerous street urchins; all these types 
were continually passing to and fro. Caravans of heavily-burdened mules 
and donkeys pushed their way through the crowds, treading heavily on your 
feet if you did not get out of the way quickly enough. Along the river- 
side women were washing clothes, beating them lustily against the stones. 

Peering into a stone-flagged courtyard I observed a Moslem school 
in progress, the scholars sitting cross-legged on the ground, chanting 
together passages from the Koran under the guidance of the schoolmaster, 
who was probably also the priest from the nearby mosque. The method of 
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instruction was for the scholars to repeat the words after him in sing-song 
fashion until they were word-perfect, and the more noise they made the 
better the teacher seemed to like it. Other children were laboriously writing 
out their A-B-Cs on sheets of paper, using heavy wooden pens, though what 
form of alphabet they were using I was unable to distinguish. As well as 
these old-fashioned Moslem schools there were others, I discovered later, 
both state and municipal, which were more modern. 

I was standing at a street corner looking about me when a hearty voice 
called out, "Hello, Jim!" and I caught sight of Rudolph, the young Swiss, 
who had been my companion part of the way to Sarajevo. 

"I wondered what had become of you," said Rudolph. "But somebody 
told me that if you sit in one of the cafes facing this market-place long 
enough, sooner or later the people you know will come walking along. 
And here you are." 

"Look here, I want to visit the Dancing Dervishes," I told him. "How 
do I set about it?" 

"I know a fellow at the Begovia Dzamija Mosque," replied Rudolph. 
"Let us go and ask him." 

We made our way through the winding streets of the Oriental quarter 
until we reached the mosque. The Begovia Dzamija, I understand, is one 
of the two or three most beautiful mosques in the world. It lies off a quiet 
courtyard full of old lime trees, cooing doves, and murmuring fountains. 
On the entrance gate I observed a quaint notice in English, reading, To no- 
Moslems ist the entry in the mosque yard, during the prayer, no admitted/ 

Presently we found Rudolph's friend, a bearded old Moslem who was 
smoking a long pipe. He told me that formerly there were several Tekkes, or 
Dervish monasteries, in Sarajevo, but only one was now left. In order to 
witness the ceremonies it would be necessary to obtain the permission of 
the chief hodja or priest, who would shortly be visiting the mosque. 

In Yugoslavia religious differences seem to be less acute than in many 
other countries, and we had no difficulty in entering the mosque. The 
interior was a vast, roomy expanse, the walls and columns covered with 
gorgeous colouring and gilding, decorated with many inscriptions from 
the Koran. Beautiful Persian and Indian carpets covered the floors, and 
a strip of matting had been laid across these, so that unbelievers need not 
remove their footwear. A few figures knelt here and there in an attitude of 
prayer. 

Outside, in the courtyard of the mosque, there was a large stone a 
Turkish yard in length. When a dispute arises in the bazaars over the 
measurement of a piece of cloth, buyer and seller adjourn to this stone to 
check the measurement. 

The majority of the Moslems in Yugoslavia, however, are not Turks; 
they are Slavs whose forefathers adopted Islam in the sixteenth century, 
and they speak only Serbian. Curiously enough, this purely Slavic country, 
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which was formerly the greatest enemy of Islam and fought against it for a 
thousand years, is now one of the strongholds of the orthodox Moslem 
faith. The modernistic reforms instituted by Kemal Pasha never reached 
Yugoslavia, and today the Yugoslavian followers of Islam are perhaps 
better Moslems than the Turks in Turkey. 

After we had been waiting for some time the chief hodja appeared a 
striking figure in his resplendent satin robe and turban of golden silk. 
Unfortunately, he quickly dampened my hopes, declining to grant me 
permission to visit the Dervish monastery. Apparently some previous 
guests had behaved very badly, and now all requests to witness the cere- 
monies were refused. He advised me, however, to go to Skoplje, a town in 
Southern Serbia, where there were several Dervish monasteries, one of 
which I might be allowed to inspect. I thanked him, and went out into the 
street to think things over. 

"Don't leave Sarajevo immediately," Rudolph advised, as we walked 
along. "Come and stay with me for a few days. I know a man who may be 
able to give you a job. He is a very interesting character/* 

"What sort of a job?" I asked cautiously. 

"He is writing some sort of a book, I believe," Rudolph explained, "and 
I think he needs a secretary. You might find it amusing." 

That was enough for me. Always on the look-out for new experiences, 
I gladly accepted Rudolph's invitation. It appeared that he was camping 
in a wooden hut in a private garden on a hillside, and that afternoon I moved 
my scanty belongings diere. We slept on straw mattresses laid on the floor 
of the hut, and cooked our meals over an open fire in a corner of the garden; 
it was the sort of life I loved. 

In the evening my friend took me along to meet the man he had 
mentioned, who lived on a small estate half-way up the steep hill behind 
the Town Hall. Arriving at a big wooden gate set in a high stone wall, 
Rudolph knocked sharply. The gate was opened by a wizened little man 
who led us inside a rambling old house built around a cobbled courtyard. 
He showed us into a small room furnished with rugs and low ottomans; 
along one wall was a case of ancient firearms. While we waited, Rudolph 
explained that the individual we had come to interview was an exiled 
Albanian nobleman named Ahmed Bey. 

Presently our host entered. He was a fat man with a chubby brown 
face and curling moustaches, and was dressed in baggy blue trousers and a 
red and gold embroidered jacket. About his white felt fez was coiled a green 
turban indicating that he was a Tiadji\ though I was to learn later that this 
title applies equally to those who have made the journey to Jerusalem as 
well as the better-known one to Mecca. Ahmed Bey leaned heavily on a 
stick, for a bullet wound in the leg had lamed him for life. 

"Welcome to my humble home!" he said, addressing me in fairly good 
English. 
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He motioned to us to be seated and then clapped his hands, whereupon 
a servant appeared with tiny cups of coffee on a brass tray. As it is not the 
Moslem custom to plunge immediately into the business on hand, we sipped 
coffee, ate Turkish delight, and discussed the weather. 

After a while, however, we gradually got down to 'brass tacks'. It 
appeared that the Bey (a title corresponding to our lord} had been exiled 
from Albania for his part in the Fieri uprising of 1935. He had fled into 
Yugoslavia, and settled down for a time in Sarajevo. It seemed that he was 
now engaged in writing a history of his country since the First World War, 
'exposing the shamelessness and corruptions of its government', as he 
phrased it. Since the Albanian language is very little known, he had decided 
to have his book printed in English, and reach a wider audience. 

Although Ahmed Bey could speak English fairly well, he could not 
write it correctly. This brought him to the business which led to my being 
there; would I take his manuscript in hand and turn it into a presentable 
book? He was willing to pay me well for my services. I learned afterwards 
that hearing I was a writer of sorts the Bey had decided that I was just 
the right person for the job. 

"Let me have a look at what you have written," I suggested. "Then 
maybe I can tell whether I can knock it into shape for you." 

A glance through the opening chapters of the book showed that the 
job would indeed be one of the most unusual I had ever tackled. The 
material was an awful hotch-potch ten per cent actual history, ninety 
per cent diatribe against various personages who had incurred the old 
gentleman's ill-will. Its 'English* was indeed weird and wonderful. 

After studying the book I explained that I was staying in Sarajevo for a 
time, and was prepared to take the work in hand. The task did not appear 
too hopeful, but I was reluctant to refuse it because, discovering that I 
wished to visit the Dancing Dervishes, the old man promptly wrote me a 
letter to a friend of his who lived in Skoplje and who was acquainted with 
the chief kodja at a monastery there. 

And thus began one of the most peculiar commissions I have ever 
tackled. Each morning, after breakfasting at our camp in the deserted garden, 
I would go round to the Bey's house, be admitted by the wizened gate- 
keeper, and spend the next three or four hours pounding away on a battered 
typewriter trying to translate the Bey's gibberish into fairly readable 
English. It was a heart-breaking job, and had I not had a coffee-urn 
beside me and a big plate of Turkish delight, I should have given up in 
despair. 

It was a decidedly peculiar household. The Bey, I was told, 'owed blood' 
to somebody in Albania, where murderous blood-feuds still flourish, and 
lived in constant fear of assassination. Tribal vengeance would not be 
satisfied until he was killed, so he had to be on his guard night and day. 
The fact that he had taken refuge in another country would not deter the 
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assassins. Various murders which had taken place were attributed to the 
ruthless carrying out of age-old demands of the blood-feud. 

As well as the gate-keeper, who wore a long-barrelled pistol in his 
belt, two armed retainers continually patrolled the house and grounds. I 
was always encountering these ferocious-looking individuals, who were 
equipped "with pistols and long knives; they appeared so truculent that I 
felt very uneasy when they were around. I prefer a quiet life myself. 

Not all my time, however, was spent at work on the old gentleman's 
literary masterpiece. I spent many fascinating hours with Rudolph exploring 
the ancient city of Sarajevo. One night we went to a party, where a pig 
was roasted whole on a long spit over a shallow metal pan containing hot 
coals. We also spent an afternoon viewing the 'Marriage Market', a 
rendezvous attended by the youths and girls from remote villages in the 
neighbouring hills who, dressed in all their finery, came along in order to 
get acquainted. Many of die girls were decorated with strings of gold coins, 
so that prospective suitors could see at a glance what dowry each girl would 
bring with her when married. 

Afterwards, in the open square, they all danced the kolo^ the national 
dance of Yugoslavia. It was a fine sight to see hundreds of young people, 
in elaborate costumes, gyrating round to the haunting strains of gipsy 
violins. 

As we walked back beside the gurgling River Mityatska Rudolph 
pointed to a grey marble wall-plaque bearing an inscription which, trans- 
lated into English, was as follows: 

On this historic spot 
GAVRILO PRINCIP 

on 

St. Vitus Day, June 2$t/i, 1914 
Heralded the Advent of Liberty 

I studied die plaque with interest, for this was the scene of the assassination 
which started the First World War. 

On this spot, after Gavrilo Princip, the young Serbian student, had fired 
the fatal shots which set the world ablaze, the lives of the Archduke 
Ferdinand, heir-apparent to the throne of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire, 
and his wife Sophie, came to an end in a blood-stained car. And their 
passing was also the beginning of the end of the century-old empire, and, 
indeed, of much that was old and outdated in Europe. 



CHAPTER VI 

IN SARAJEVO 

STROLLING one day along one of the cobbled streets of Sarajevo I heard 
a sound which quickened the blood in my veins, a most unfamiliar sound 
to hear against that alien Moslem setting, and yet one which did not appear 
out of place it was the skirl of the bagpipes. Now if there is one form of 
music rather than another which I like to hear it is that of the pipes, and, 
indeed, I would go so far as to declare them to be the finest musical 
instrument yet invented. 

So I stood there amid that bustling throng of veiled women and be- 
fezzed and turbaned men listening to the unseen piper play a succession 
of reels and strathspeys, my thoughts going back to experiences in the misty 
hills of Argyll and Inverness, and the thought immediately came to me to 
make contact with the piper, while opportunity offered. There was a high 
wall on either side of the street, and the music came from somewhere behind 
one of these, so I followed along one of the walls and presently found myself 
in a narrow alleyway which led me into a cobbled courtyard. 

And there, marching steadily to and fro, his tartan kilt swaying with 
the movement, his red cheeks distended as he blew lustily, was the piper, 
a tall, lean- faced man with a Scots bonnet perched on his head. Seated on 
some stone steps a short distance away was another man, dressed in a dark 
waistcoat and baggy blue trousers, and I saw that he also was holding a set 
of pipes, not the elegant sort you see in Scotland, but the primitive variety 
one encounters now and again in the Balkans. 

"Hallo," I said, intrigued. "Is it a pipers' conference?" 

"It is," said the tall man, pausing to take breath. "Are you a piper 
yourself?" 

"I am not,*' I told him. "I never got beyond practising on the chanter, 
myself." 

"And where might that have been?" he asked. "You are not a Scot, I 
can tell." 

"It was aboard a Japanese liner bound for Yokohama," I said. "We had 
two pipe bands on board troops returning to India and beyond. I can 
listen to the pipes playing for days on end myself but the Japs couldn't. 
So one day along came the Jap second-in-command with the honourable 
captain's compliments and would we please stop playing the pipes, because 
the noise was getting on their nerves." 

"And what did you do then?" asked the piper, looking interested. 

"Told him to go and boil his head, of course," I replied. 

"Quite right, too!" agreed the piper. "I'm glad to meet somebody with 
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a proper appreciation o' the pipes. Och, it's a subject which greatly interests 
me so much, in fact, that I am travelling across the country comparing 
the Scottish pipes with those of other lands. Did ye know, now, that the 
pipes did not originate in Scotland, but in eastern Europe?" 

"The Romans are supposed to have brought them to Britain," I said. 

His face fell somewhat. "Aye, they are only Celtic by adoption, ye ken. 
You'll find them in Poland and Italy and France and the Balkans. The 
ancient Greeks were fond of them, too." 

"Let's find somewhere to have a drink," I suggested. "Then you can 
tell me all about it." 

He nodded absently, and as we walked along he told me that his name 
was Hamish MacGregor, and that he came from a village near Glasgow, and 
that after his discharge from the Army he became interested in the history of 
the bagpipes and was now wandering across Europe studying the develop- 
ment of his favourite instrument in other lands, where it was believed to 
have originated. 

Now on my travels across various countries I had met a variety of 
curious individuals, engaged upon a variety of peculiar quests, but I had met 
few more curious characters than Hamish MacGregor. Although he waxed 
eloquent concerning his experiences in search of bagpipe music, I noticed 
that concerning his own private affairs he was extremely reticent. Among 
wandering men the old adage about minding one's own business is a wise 
one, so, although I was destined to be friendly with MacGregor for a time, 
when we parted some time later I knew as little about the man as when we 
first met. I am still wondering. 

"So ye are walking across Macedonia next," MacGregor remarked, as 
we sat in a wine-shop chatting over a couple of drinks. "I've a mind to come 
with ye. It should be a fine country for hearing pipe-music, ye ken." 

We were destined to see quite a lot of each other during the next few 
days, for he was lodged at a house situated at no great distance from our 
camp, and often used to call round for a chat. Rudolph, whose enthusiasm 
for pipe-music was considerably less than ours, used to groan loudly when 
he saw MacGregor's red, freckled face and sandy hair appearing through the 
gate, and he developed the habit of having important engagements some- 
where else. For my part I was glad of the opportunity of having somebody 
to converse with in my own language. 



"Ye're looking thoughtful, laddie," MacGregor remarked one afternoon. 
"Here, have a drink, and tell us what's on your mind." 

"A woman I'd like to bet," said Rudolph with a grin. 

"Ye were thinking o' getting married, or so you said," MacGregor went 
on. "Don't do it, laddie. Women don't fit into the lives of wandering men 
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like us. You may think a woman is willing to share the sort of life you want, 
and she may seem to like it at first but women want certain things and a 
man is only a means of getting them. It's their nature. Before you are 
married your girl may be kind and soft and loving, but after you are married 
you will find that it is she who is getting all her own way not you. She 
won't be satisfied until she has changed you into what she wants and that 
is not what you want. Oh, I know what I'm talking about/' he went on, 
"I know. And you will have to go on changing, or she'll give you a hell of a 
time." 

"Oh, yeah!" I said. "And where did you learn all this wisdom, Mac?" 

"Never you mind," MacGregor retorted. "Mind you, women like to kid 
you that you're better off oh, aye, they'll feed you and cuddle you and 
sleep with you and you'll get so used to it you'll forget you were ever 
free. You won't be yourself any more, you'll be what some woman has made 
you a slave." 

"But men can't manage without women," I said. 

"That's the hell of it," said MacGregor. "A man wants a woman but 
it's a damned high price to pay." 

Rudolph laughed. "I should hardly call sex a damned nuisance," he said. 
"Love 'em and leave 'em. That is what I say." 

"But can't a woman be a comrade to a man as well as a wife?" I 
argued. 

"In search of the ideal woman, eh?" Rudolph sneered. 

MacGregor shook his head. 

"That is the mistake many men make. No; a woman is not content to 
share a man's life she wants everything. You may think you have got her 
body, but she has got all of you body, mind, and soul. You can never be 
yourself again. A man tied to a woman can't be free that's why he must 
leave them." 

"They are all tiger-cats inside," Rudolph remarked. "The Moslems have 
the right idea about women keep them in their place and don't let them 
get the upper hand." 

"Aren't we the damned fools?" MacGregor asked suddenly. "Sitting 
here blethering about women, and not a drop of anything left to drink." 

"What else is there to talk about?" Rudolph remarked blandly. "Ever 
seen Turkish dancing, Jim? I know a place where you can see the real thing. 
Let's go!" 

We followed the cobbled street leading downhill into the Turkish 
quarter of the city, and entered the Carsija, or bazaar quarter, with its narrow 
streets lined with wooden shops, where masses of the most varied wares 
were displayed in higgledy-piggledy fashion. We passed the sellers of 
opankasy or slippers of red or yellow leather, sellers of brass pots and plates, 
coffee services and coffee mills, sellers of embroidered shirts, sashes in 
gorgeous red, yellow, and gold, sellers of tablecloths, ear-rings, spoons, 
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silver filigree work and dozens of other objects which were displayed 
temptingly. 

Rudolph turned down a narrow side passage and entered a small room 
where an old man dressed in Turkish clothing sat cross-legged on a reed 
mat. A green turban fringed with gold lace covered his head and a long, 
grey beard concealed his chin and flowed down over his chest; of the face 
between I could discern little more than a pair of deep-set, dark eyes and 
a sharp hooked nose. This did not seem at all the sort of place to come to 
visit exotic dancing, and I was puzzled until Rudolph explained that the 
old man was a Turkish astrologer, whom he had come to consult. Such 
astrologers, or fortune-tellers, were much consulted by persons who 
wished to know the influences of the stars and other occult forces on their 
affairs. 

Amused, and interested, in spite of my scepticism, I watched Rudolph 
squat on a low seat in front of the fortune-teller, whose name, I learned, was 
Mehmed. Mehmed began by asking the name of his client and of his mother 
and father. These unfamiliar names had to be translated into Arabic, a 
somewhat lengthy and difficult business, and. after that came the important 
matter of discovering Rudolph's mystic number and other astrological 
phenomena. This required a considerable amount of complicated cabalistic 
arithmetic, with frequent reference to some old Arabic books lying on the 
floor beside him. I wondered if these old guides to the stars were similar to 
those favoured by English astrologers. 

The old man began speaking in a dialect which I could not understand, 
and which Ruolph himself appeared to have difficulty in following. At 
last the astrologer stopped, and Rudolph nodded his head absently, rubbing 
a finger thoughtfully across his stubbly chin. I was about to ask him what 
he thought of the astrologer's prognostications when he suggested that I 
also should have my fortune told, and although still sceptical I nodded my 
head in acquiescence. The same business of writing down names, of ascer- 
taining mystic numbers, followed. Then Mehmed began speaking again. 

"This is what the stars say, though only Allah knows whether or not it 
is true," Rudolph said, translating. "That you have had trouble with your 
eyes and that you will have more trouble. That you are a great traveller, 
but that the day will come when you will travel no more. That you have 
had many troubles in your life, but that in the end you will find happiness. 
That Wednesday is your lucky day. 5 ' 

"Anything else?" I asked. 

"Something about water, but I cannot quite make it out," Rudolph 
replied. "That you should stay away from water, or water will be the death 
of you." 

(Oddly enough, when urged by my mother to accompany her to a 
spiritualists' meeting in Manchester, the woman there had warned me in 
almost identical words to keep away from water.) 
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"Nothing about women?" I asked jokingly. 

"You pull my leg, eh?" Rudolph said with a grin. "It's a lot of hocus- 
pocus, anyway. Let's go!" 

We left some coins in the bowl in front of the old man, thanked him and 
wished him good-bye, and departed. A short time later we entered another 
building, a sort of private coffee-house by the look of it, for a number of 
men were sitting around on chairs or low divans, and the air was heavy 
with the sickly scent of Turkish cigarettes. A woman dressed in baggy pink 
trousers and the briefest of brassieres was performing a series of con- 
tortions which caused her legs and body to appear to be continually on the 
point of discarding even this scanty covering but never quite reached it. 
After rhythmically rotating her stomach muscles for a time, she changed her 
tactics and rotated each of her breasts in turn, so that they appeared like a 
couple of gyrating globes continually sliding away from each other. Then 
she resumed the business with her stomach muscles, managing to display 
an inviting amount of bare leg and torso in the process, but never quite 
reaching the alluring climax for which her audience were so obviously 
awaiting hopefully. 

Now Turkish dancing, which is often known as belly-dancing because 
it depends for much of its effect upon the rhythmical play of the stomach 
muscles, may in print appear inviting and exotic, but in actual fact after a 
time it becomes merely boring. The dancers are not always the graceful, 
lissom young girls the average Englishman imagines them to be, but more 
often than not solidly built wenches of forty years or more, with plenty 
of avoirdupois about them. The Turk likes his womenfolk to have plenty 
of flesh on their bones, so the weightier they are the better. And after a time 
the exposure of bare flesh, in large quantities, becomes wearying. 

After Rudolph and I had sat there for some time, sipping Turkish coffee 
and waiting hopefully for something interesting to happen, in the manner 
of young men, and when nothing did happen, we decided that Turkish 
dancing was not so exciting as we had been led to believe. So when I 
suggested to Rudolph that we would be better employed in seeking out 
some place where we could procure a meal to allay the pangs of hunger 
which I felt within me, he acceded to the suggestion with alacrity. 

"I was misled into believing that this place was not respectable," he 
announced, as we departed. "Now I wonder where we could discover a 
place where the dancing is more improper." 



For some days now I had been wondering how I could relinquish the 
literary task I had undertaken without offending Ahmed Bey; but I need 
not have worried. The following morning when I went to his house as usual 
I found several policemen there. They promptly started questioning me, 
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demanding to know who I was and what I was doing there. It did not take 
long, however, to prove that I was harmless. 

Then I learned that what the Bey had always feared had at last hap- 
pened. The previous night armed men had scaled the garden wall, made 
their way into the house, and shot at the old gentleman as he was getting 
into bed. In the resultant confusion the assailants had managed to make their 
escape. The Bey was not killed outright, but had been very badly wounded. 
He was now in hospital, so my informants told me, and it was doubtful 
whether he would live. 

This incident, of course, put an end to my job, and as I had now seen 
enough of Sarajevo, I decided to set off for Skoplje, three hundred miles 
away. Owing to the disturbed political conditions in Europe I decided 
against attempting to walk to Skoplje, and planned instead to cover this 
distance in the speediest manner possible by train. Thus the remainder of 
the time at my disposal could be spent in tramping across the countries 
which really interested me, the turbulent, colourful lands of South Serbia, 
Macedonia, and Montenegro. I chose to make Skoplje my 'jumping off' 
place because, of course, I had Ahmed Bey's letter of introduction to the 
hodja, or priest, at the Dervish monastery there. 

Rudolph and MacGregor announced their intention of remaining in 
Sarajevo, so I said good-bye to this friendly pair and boarded the train for 
Skoplje, where I arrived seventeen hours later. It was a hot, dusty, 
monotonous journey, and by the time it was ended I was heartily sick of 
jolting up and down on the hard, wooden seats of the third-class carriage. 

The police, for reasons which I was to discover later, were very 
inquisitive about foreigners entering Skoplje. When we were still a dozen 
miles distant a soldier came along and took away my passport, instructing 
me to collect it later at the police commissariat. I wondered how on earth I 
would find this place, but I need not have troubled; hardly had the train 
arrived at the railway station in Skoplje than a soldier appeared to take me 
there. 

The commandant was quite polite, but asked far too many questions 
for my liking; he wanted to know just what I was doing and where I was 
going. I showed him various documents, however, and he seemed satisfied. 
Then he put me in a dilemma, for he enquired at what hotel I proposed to 
register. Persons who have never travelled out of England may not realize 
that when travelling off the beaten track in foreign countries it is necessary 
to call at the police-station in each place where you wish to stay a night, and 
leave your passport there, collecting it the following morning. This is an 
extremely tiring and time-wasting procedure, and it was to avoid this that 
I tried to camp out at nights whenever possible. 

It was my intention to put up at the cheapest inn I could discover, but 
it struck me that this answer might sound suspicious, so I answered airily, 
"Oh, the Bristol, of course!" meanwhile praying that he would not upset 
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my plans by telling me that my passport would be delivered there. Luckily 
he did not; he handed my passport back to me there and then, and I was 
able to make my escape. But his cross-examination had shaken me, and I 
determined to get out of Skoplje as quickly as I could. 

I should like to add, in fairness, that this was almost the only occasion 
on which I had difficulty with the authorities. As a general rule they never 
appeared to bother their heads about who I was or whither I was bound. 

Striding away from the police-station, pack on my back, I found myself 
in the middle of an open expanse, on the further side of which white-walled, 
modern-looking buildings appeared to glitter with metallic brightness. The 
sky was a deep, cloudless blue, the air was very hot, the sunlight seeming to 
strike the earth like some dazzling, radiant force; the far hills shimmered in a 
haze of heat, so that in a short time one's eyes wearied with staring into sun- 
seared distances. I came to a river flowing sluggishly along, the Vardar 
River flowing southward toward Salonika, and as I stood on the bank 
wiping the perspiration off my brow, it seemed to me that Macedonia must 
surely be as hot as North Africa. 

Although still in the Orient, and full of its picturesqueness, Skoplje 
belongs to the East no more. It is true that on one side of the Vardar River 
there still sleeps old Uskub, as it was called by the Turks, with twisting 
cobbled streets, ochre-washed houses, quiet mosques with fountains and 
cypresses, and colourful, open bazaars. But on the opposite bank of the river 
rises the new Skoplje, with broad streets and fine modern buildings. The 
town, which has a population of over eighty thousand, is the political 
centre of a great grain, tobacco, cotton, and opium-producing district. 

After I had trudged round the town seeking a cheap lodging for the 
night, I managed to secure a room over an ice-cream parlour. The ice-cream 
parlour was run by a man called Omar, a plump, amiable individual who in 
his baggy trousers, blue waistcoat and tasselled red fez looked like a Turk 
but was probably of pure Serbian descent. He understood a few words of 
English, and with the aid of these, and various Serbian phrases which I had 
picked up, and a little dictionary, we were able to carry on intermittent 
conversations. 

As soon as I had deposited my pack in the room I decided to go in 
search of the man to whom the unfortunate Ahmed Bey had given me an 
introduction..! made Omar understand what I wanted and he called one of 
his numerous progeny, a black-haired, dark-eyed lad of ten or twelve, and 
instructed him to act as my guide. I followed the boy along various unpaved, 
narrow streets, where the smells made it clear that the sanitation in the 
surrounding houses was primitive, and reached a large building adjoining 
a mosque. 

Luckily the man whom I wished to see was at home. After he had 
expressed surprise at encountering an English writer in such an out-of-the- 
way corner of Europe he proved to be an obliging person, and promised 
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to see the hodja^ or priest, of Rufaya Monastery that evening and to ask 
permission for me to visit it. If successful he would send a message to the 
ice-cream parlour, letting me know the time of the next Dervish meeting. 
I thanked him and followed my guide back through a maze of winding, 
cobbled streets, ramshackle houses, wooden shops, and open-fronted bazaars 
toward my lodging-place. 

Twilight was falling, and now that the heat of the day was past Skoplje 
appeared full of ancient memories, of half-forgotten splendours. The dark- 
haired lad casually pointed out buildings embodying the town's colourful 
past, a Turkish palace here, a domed mosque with graceful minarets there, 
here an old citadel, there a church or an inn. Nowadays the chief town of 
South Serbia, Skoplje was once a Roman city; later the capital of a Serbian 
empire, where Dushan, the country's most famous monarch, was crowned as 
Emperor. It was also a Turkish city and remained so until 1912. Relics of all 
these past ages are left. 

Out of the twilight there appeared a strange old building, the Kursumli 
Han, or Leaden Inn, a caravanserai said to date back to Roman times. It got 
its name of the Leaden Inn because it had a roof of lead. But the days when 
caravans from Turkey, Greece, and Albania had passed through its high 
arched gateway into the central courtyard were long since past, for now die 
building houses part of the South Serbian Museum. The Han was closed for 
the night, but another building was open, an old church which appeared to 
be buried half underground, the Church of St. Saviour, where by flickering 
candlelight I examined an altar-piece carved out of local wood by Serbian 
craftsmen. 

Later I sat with Omar at a table outside the ice-cream parlour, sipping 
thick syrupy Turkish coffee, and watching the crowds promenading along 
the street. Moslem priests and lawyers sauntered past, resplendent in white 
or golden turbans; Yugoslav army officers in blue and khaki uniforms; 
business men, looking like business men in Paris or Detroit or Manchester; 
veiled women, dressed in the latest Paris fashions; villagers from the 
neighbouring mountains, dressed in a bewildering variety of costumes. 
Against the sky-line showed the brilliant illuminated front of a cafe adjoining 
a club for army officers. Altogether the scene -was a curious blending of East 
and West, fantastic, and somehow incredible. 

The following morning, while standing in one of the bazaars, someone 
hailed me in broken English, and turning round I observed the man to 
whom I had taken the letter of introduction the previous evening. His name 
was Meho (or something like that), a tall, lean, ascetic-looking individual, 
and he now informed me that a meeting of the Dancing Dervishes was to be 
held that afternoon, which I should be allowed to attend. He warned me, 
however, not to let the chief priest know that I was a writer. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE DANCING DERVISHES 

Tom-tom-tom, tom-tom-torn! 

The faint yet insistent beating of drums greeted us as we approached the 
Dervish monastery. The building itself possessed no particular archi- 
tectural merit, being merely a nondescript structure of rough, windowless, 
walls, with a gateway through which a number of turbaned figures were 
passing. Meho had suggested that I draw my big cape about me, rendering 
me less noticeably European among a crowd of men whose costumes gave 
an atmosphere of the East to the scene. 

We passed through the gateway and made our way across a courtyard 
into another building, leaving our shoes beside the door. Next moment I 
found myself engulfed in a crowd of brown-robed, white-turbaned figures 
who swept me bodily upstairs into a large octagonal room overlooked by 
wooden balconies. I seemed to have lost my guide, so I squatted down on 
the floor beside a pillar, where I was out of the way but nevertheless able to 
see everything. I felt excited, expectant. All round the room were gathered 
other visitors, squatting on the carpeted floor or on low divans; they were 
mostly Moslems, who, like myself, had evidently come to witness the 
ceremonies. 

The Dervishes, I observed, were clad in long black robes, and wore 
green or white turbans. Some of them sat on a low platform, beating out a 
monotonous tom-tom-torn on small drums. These drums were held in one 
hand, being kept in position by a strap round the wrist; they were beaten 
with a leather thong. For some time nothing happened. The turbaned figures 
squatted on the floor about me chattered volubly among themselves. Then 
suddenly all conversation ceased, and an expectant hush followed. For some 
reason or other I felt a curious tingling sensation run up and down my 
spine. 

Now the assembled Dervishes formed into two big circles in the middle 
of the room and commenced to whirl round and round, gradually moving 
faster and faster, while the drums went boom- tap-boom, boom-tap-boom! An 
old priest with a long white beard stood in the centre, directing the dance. 
As they spun round and round the Dervishes began chanting loudly, and 
after a while I was able to distinguish what they were saying. It was the- 
Moslem confession of faith: " La-alayah- Allah! La-atayah-Allah/" "There is 
no God but God there is no God but God!" 

After a time the circle broke up and the dancers formed into a single 
line, weaving in and out like a long black snake. This went on for several 
minutes, then half a dozen of them left their places and started leaping into 
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the air, making the weirdest noises, each man bending rapidly to right and 
left, touching his knees with his head, while all the time die drums kept up 
their furious thud-thudding. The Dervishes* antics made one breathless 
merely to watch, and before long the audience became affected, swaying from 
side to side to the rhythm of the drums. 

Some of the dancers were shouting and shrieking like madmen, but 
still the wild dance continued, till suddenly the old priest cried "Halt!" 
and all the Dervishes sank to the floor breathless. I thought this was the end 
of the ceremony, but there was more to come, for in the silence which 
followed one of the men sprang forward with a long knife in his hand. I 
watched fascinated as, standing there with every eye upon him, he slowly 
thrust the blade through his cheek until it came out on the other side! At 
this sight there arose a great cry of'Kayoum Allah Kayoum Allah. 1 " 

The Dervish was a tall, lean man with a fierce-looking, hooked-nosed 
face and dark, sombre eyes, and now he turned slowly round so that we could 
see the point of the knife sticking out of his cheek; then he raised a thin 
brown hand and just as slowly withdrew the blade. His face was shiny 
with sweat but he seemed to be unconscious of any pain. There was no sound 
save a low murmur of "Amin, amin/" from the watching crowd. 

As if at a signal the drums broke into their furious throbbing once more, 
and again the Dervishes formed into two circles, weaving in and out in 
intricate manoeuvres which were difEcult for the unaccustomed eye to 
follow. Then, in small groups and individually, the Dervishes bounded 
into the centre of the room, whirling round and round till it made one dizzy 
to look at them, howling and shouting, "Allah Allah Allah!" All this 
was accompanied by violent contortions of the body, till some of them had 
worked themselves into such a frenzy that they fell down foaming at the 
mouth. 

After I had witnessed such scenes for an hour or two I felt that I had had 
enough, and began working my way along the wall toward the entrance. 
The heat and the noise and die weirdness of it all made me crave fresh air and 
quiet. As I passed out through the doorway the group of holy men were 
still chanting and swaying and contorting their bodies, working themselves 
into something akin to a cataleptic fit. The insistent, pervasive tom-tom-torn 
of the drums was the last sound I heard as I walked away from the building. 

Some time later, chatting with Omar, I tried to learn something of the 
beliefs of these curious people. The reason for their being called 'Dancing* 
or 'Whirling* Dervishes was evident enough, as their antics proved, but 
what strange motives impelled them to worship in such a fashion? I knew 
that Dervishes correspond to the monks and priests of the Christian faith, 
and that there were many different orders of Dervishes. Some of them lived 
in monasteries, and others led an itinerant life, travelling from one city to 
another as beggars. But that did not explain their ceremonies. 

Omar's half-hesitant explanation was not very helpful. The climax 
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of each dance, when the leading Dervish thrust a knife or metal skewers or 
other sharp instruments into various parts of his body, was done as a form 
of penance, he explained; it was based on a widespread belief older than 
either Islam or Christianity that self-mutilation is the supreme expression 
of religious devotion. Yet this seemed to be only half the truth, for another 
man explained that it was the state of mind produced by such contortions 
which was the important factor; in such a state of religious ecstasy Dervishes 
were credited with miraculous powers, which enabled them to perform 
such feats as interpreting dreams or foretelling the future. 



That same evening, about six o'clock, found me tramping out of the 
town, with a heavily laden pack on my back; it contained bread, meat, 
cheese, eggs, jam, coffee, and a litre of wine. I had a five-hundred-mile tramp 
ahead of me before I reached the Adriatic and I did not know whether I 
should be able to buy food on the way. It was good to feel the road under 
my feet again, to know that I was once more tramping off in search of new 
and unusual experiences. 

At first the road was so bad I made very slow progress. It was just a 
winding cattle track inches deep. in dust, and whenever a farm-waggon or a 
herd of cows passed by me I was enveloped in a blinding, choking cloud of 
dust. I stumbled along with my scarf wrapped round my face like a veil, 
and in an hour's time reached a good gravel road leading across a wide plain 
dotted with fields of maize and tobacco. This was the main road leading 
southward to Salonika, though I proposed to turn westward at the Greek 
frontier, tramp the length of the Albanian boundary, cross the little republic 
of Montenegro, and somehow work my way back along the Adriatic coast 
to Split. 

Though it was now evening the heat seemed greater than ever, and 
between them the dust and flies and dazzling sunlight compelled me to grit 
my teeth and plod resolutely along. Seldom have I begun a long tramp 
under more trying circumstances; Siere was nothing here of that joyous, 
magical feeling one usually experiences when embarking on a long journey. 
Yet once when I halted for a short rest I heard from somewhere far-off 
a muenin call the summons to prayer; the rich, beautiful voice drifted across 
the countryside with a sort of melodious tremor. I visualized the wor- 
shippers wending their way toward some mosque almost hidden among 
whispering cypresses, and again I experienced the glamour of being in an 
alien, distant land. 

Now for the first time I encountered water-buffaloes drawing carts 
great hulking beasts with wide, curving horns. These buffaloes are a common 
sight in Macedonia, being considered more useful than the ordinary ox. 
I was told that they will work long hours on very little food, are strong and 
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patient, and that the strong-tasting milk produced by the cows is good for 
cheese-making. The animals resemble the Indian buffalo and are, I believe, 
the same species, having been introduced into various European countries 
round about the sixth century. 

A full-grown male buffalo is a bold and powerful-looking animal (quite 
a match for a tiger, so I was informed), and yet although they look very 
truculent, and are certainly less docile than the common ox, one would 
sometimes see one of the big beasts being driven along by a small child, 
meekly obeying the urchin's shrill commands. 

The road led arrow-straight across the flat countryside. There was 
nothing much of interest to look at, so for some miles I just plodded steadily 
onward, mechanically placing one foot before the other. As nightfall 
approached the air became cooler. I wondered where I should sleep that 
night, but the prospect of camping in the midst of this dry, waterless plain 
was not inviting. Even less inviting was the thought of spending the night 
on the banks of the Vardar, for this was malarial country, and I had no wish 
to have my journey terminated by this disease. I had some tablets in my pack 
(a compound of quinine and aspirin) which, it was claimed, would ward 
off malaria; I also had a piece of garlic to chew, the stock remedy in these 
parts, where quinine is unobtainable. 

Lights began twinkling here and there across the plain, shining through 
tHe windows of buildings now obscured by the shadows of night. Just as 
darkness fell I arrived at a building by the roadside; it proved to be a wayside 
wine-shop. The interior bore a close resemblance to many an English 
'pub', a large room furnished with chairs and tables and wooden benches, 
a long bar with a man behind it serving drinks, the scene illuminated by 
the flickering glow of a hanging lantern. The place was almost empty, with 
only a couple of men leaning against the bar talking to the proprietor. 

Just as I reached the wine-shop a man driving a waggon brought his 
team to a halt beside me, and called out: 

"English, aren't you? Come in and have a drink!" 

A couple of minutes later the pair of us were gulping down glasses of 
fiery raki, or cherry brandy (said to be an antidote for malaria), and chatting 
as though we had known each other for a considerable period. My new 
acquaintance informed me that he also had lived in Canada for several 
years, so we talked about places in Ontario which we both knew. Then 
the landlord of the wine-shop called out to my companion that the evening 
meal was ready, and asked whether I would care to join them. A few 
minutes later found me seated in a gloomy, cavernous room behind the bar, 
dimly lighted by a swaying lantern, wolfing down a large plateful of boiled 
meat and beans. 

There were other persons who could be but dimly discerned in that 
gloomy interior, several women and children, a couple of young men who 
proved to be the landlord's elder sons, and a small boy of about eight. 

E 
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With the man from Canada acting as interpreter I explained who I was and 
where I had come from, and described my intention of walking across 
Macedonia and Montenegro back to the Adriatic. When my hearers heard 
that I was actually walking across the country they expressed surprise, for 
although accustomed to walking long distances themselves, they did not 
associate this sort of travel with tourists, who habitually travelled by private 
car or bus, from one hotel to another. 

The landlord apologized for the higgledy-piggledy condition of their 
home, and explained that the building was only partially completed; when 
it was finished they would be able to tidy things up a bit. The man from 
Canada got to his feet and said it was time for him to be moving on. He 
asked where I intended to sleep that night, and upon being informed that 
I did not know, he engaged the landlord in conversation. Then he turned 
to me again. 

"You can sleep here, if you like. There is room for you in the barn, with 
the boys. So long, pal, I got to be on my way now." 

He strode out of the room and a moment or two later we heard him 
harshly urging his buffalo team into motion, followed by the creaking of 
the ox-cart wheels as they moved slowly off down the road. The landlord 
called out something to the boy, handed him a big blanket, and motioned 
to me to follow the lad. The boy led me to a half-finished structure a few 
yards away from the main building, indicated that I was to make myself 
comfortable on a pile of straw, and dropped the blanket down beside me. 
He then proceeded to curl up in a small wooden box; I rolled myself up in 
the blanket, stretched out on the straw, and in a very short space of time was 
soundly asleep. 

When I awoke the sun had risen, and all the world was clear and cool 
and silent. Anxious to be off before the heat made it too hot to travel I 
slung my pack over my shoulders and started off down the road. It was 
five o'clock in the morning, and the inhabitants of the wine-shop were still 
asleep. Walking at that cool, early hour was enjoyable, and I covered seven 
or eight miles very pleasantly. Now and again I sat down by the roadside 
to rest. I felt full of die joy of life. 

All about me now were the bare brown hills of Macedonia; the country 
was becoming wild and desolate. Below me I could see the muddy Vardar 
River following its winding course toward the Gulf of Salonika. I was now 
well into the notorious 'fever country'; in the villages bordering the malarial 
swamps of the Vardar, as I mentioned a short time previously, the people 
drink raki or brandy and chew garlic in place of quinine. Along this river, 
also, one hears strange tales of vampires and werewolves, and the weird 
rites performed to drive these horrible creatures away. 

Of all the countries across which I have tramped Yugoslavia is probably 
the most interesting; certainly it is one of the most fascinating lands in 
Europe, And the reason for this, I think, lies in the fact that Yugoslavia 
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does not seem to really be one country, but several different countries all 
grouped together under one government. Actually, of course, the Federal 
Peoples' Republic of Yugoslavia, as it is now called, is composed of six 
different republics (Croatia, Slovenia, Serbia, Bosnia-Hercegovina, Mon- 
tenegro, and Macedonia), and as there are considerable historical differences 
between them so they differ in picturesqueness. 

As a result, you encounter what are almost several different countries. 
Because the people are the followers of several different religions, you get 
differing styles of costumes and architecture. Many persons are Roman 
Catholic, of course, but even more belong to the Greek Orthodox Church 
the Eastern Church, as it is called which had its roots in the old city of 
Byzantium. And then again, over a million people are Moslems, followers of 
the Prophet Mohammed, consequently you encounter such features as 
mosques and veiled women and Dervishes so that you might think you 
were in Turkey or Persia or some other Eastern country. Yugoslavia must 
be the nearest Moslem land to England. And it is this "clash of cultures', as 
it were, which makes Yugoslavia such an interesting country to visit. 

By nine o'clock in the morning the heat was terrific; the weight of my 
pack slowed me down to a crawl. I had been told that I should find 
Macedonia almost as hot as Africa, and I was now quite willing to believe it. 
I camped for a while by the roadside, made a little fire of sticks and brewed 
myself some coffee. Sipping this I eyed the monotonous landscape about me, 
reluctant to go on again. There was not a bit of shade anywhere, only the 
dusty road leading straight southward under the burning sky. If I stayed 
there I should be baked brown, yet there appeared little hope of relief if I 
walked on for a few more miles. 

As I sat there by the side of the road a horse-drawn waggon filled with 
young men and girls came along. They were singing the Marseillaise, and 
at the sight of me they all held up their clenched fists in the Communist 
salute. Though I am not a Communist myself I scented a novel experience, 
and accordingly returned their greeting. 

The waggon stopped, and they all stared at me, at my khaki shirt and 
shorts, my sun-burnt, bespectacled face, my big rucksack, the smoking 
remains of my camp-fire. I must have been the first specimen of the genus 
hiker which they had ever seen, and it was obvious that at first they could 
not make me out. Then one of the youths, a tall, lithe young fellow whose 
features had a classical look about them and whose hair was dark and curly, 
jumped off the waggon and came toward me. 

"Sprechen sie Deutsch?" he asked, and when I shook my head he said, 
"But you cannot be English no?" 

"Why not?" I asked. 

"The English they are rich they travel by car never on their feets 
no!" was his halting reply. 

"I am an English working-man/' I replied. 
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"$ o then you must come with us," invited the young man. "We go 
to a little bathing-place up in the hills. We have a what do you say? 
a holiday." 

He called out something to his companions, and they let out a cheer, 
and made room for me to clamber on board the waggon. My companion 
(whose name I discovered presently was Dushan Popovic) picked up my 
rucksack and told one of the youths to make room for it. Then the waggon 
moved on again. It transpired that they were members of the Young 
Communist League of Macedonia, whose headquarters was in Skoplje; 
they proved to be such a friendly crowd that within a couple of minutes 
we were all chattering away like old acquaintances. Some knew a few words 
of English, helped out on occasion by French. 

While we sang and talked the waggon rumbled on slowly through the 
heat. As we passed isolated cottages the people came to their doors and gave 
the clenched fist salute. I learned now why the police in Skoplje had been 
so inquisitive about strangers in South Serbia; most of Macedonia had 
'gone Communist*, and the authorities feared the arrival of Russian 
agitators who would incite the inhabitants to revolt and proclaim an 
independent Macedonian state. My new acquaintances subjected me to a 
cross-examination regarding British foreign policy and the respective merits 
of various statesmen such as Messrs. Churchill, Attlee, Halifax, and 
Chamberlain. Once, when I mentioned the Serbs, Popovic burst out 
angrily: 

"We are not Serbs! We are Macedonians!" 

He and his companions were full of grievances regarding the Serbian 
treatment of the Macedonian minority, which numbers over three million 
people. Macedonians, they declared, were being removed from all official 
positions; any attempt to preserve their liberties was punished with im- 
prisonment, exile, torture, or death. Though the world might have forgotten 
Macedonia for the moment, for their people were split up between Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, the time would come, they assured me, when they 
would again be a united nation. The glories of Macedonia, which had once 
been a world-famous empire remember Alexander the Great, they said 
could be revived. 

I had no idea where we were going, but was content to be in their 
company. Some time later the waggon stopped in a wooded glen. Everybody 
jumped off, and started climbing a grassy knoll. The air was cooler here, 
and from the summit there was a panorama across miles of sun-baked 
countryside. A small lake could be seen a short distance away, its waters 
gleaming invitingly in the sunlight, and some of the young men disappeared, 
and presently could be seen splashing about happily in the lake. Other 
youths and girls stretched themselves out on the sweet-smelling turf, 
produced books and sheets of paper and promptly began an impromptu 
class in economics. 
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I wandered along the hillside, accompanied by Popovic and a tousled- 
haired young man who looked, and was, a poet. A small stream trickled 
along a stony bed, and in one place a basin had been cut out of the rock. 
It held, perhaps, four or five gallons of water. Popovic handed me a cup and 
invited me to drink some of die water. I did so, and when I grimaced at the 
sulphurous taste he indicated by signs patting his stomach and smacking 
his lips that the spring possessed medicinal qualities. Another member 
of the party came toward us, an older man with a dark, weather-beaten 
face and deep-set eyes, who walked with the rangy stride of a mountaineer. 

"He comes from a place called Galichnik," Popovic explained. "It lies 
beyond those mountains a very remote town." 

I pricked up my ears, for Galichnik was one of the places I was anxious 
to visit; it was a very unusual town indeed, if what I had heard concerning it 
was true. 

"Galichnik! Isn't that the place they call The City of Women'?" I asked. 
"The men are away most of the year, and the women run the town by 
themselves?" 

The dark-faced man laughed. 

"You must have been reading some stuff by a journalist from Belgrade, 
boy," he remarked. "Oh yes, it's true that the women do have to look after 
things while we are away. But times are changing even in Galichnik." 

"How does one get there?" I asked. "I have been told that I ought to 
visit the place people in England would be interested in hearing about it." 

"Well, son, it's not easy to reach Galichnik," remarked my informant. 
"Now if you was going by car " 

"I'm walking," I told him. "So I can go straight over the mountains if 
need be." 

"Better go by road," the dark-faced man advised. "Let's see your map 
now well, first you make for Veles, see then Bitolj, that's an old Turkish 
town then when you reach the Lake of Ochrid you just travel due north 
and you'll see the mountain of Galichnik ahead of you the town's on top 
of a pretty high peak, so you'll need the legs of a mountain-goat to get up it." 

"I'll get there," I. declared. 

"See you arrive by July 2ind," he said. "We hold a big mass-marriage 
on that day. All the couples get married at the same time, on the same day, 
you know, maybe a dozen or maybe twenty. It's worth seeing." 

He laughed amiably and turned to greet some of the young men who 
were just returning from their swim in the lake. Spreading my map on the 
grass I hurriedly studied the route which he had indicated; Veles, Bitolj and 
Lake Ochrid were easily located, but Galichnik took some finding. At last 
I located it, hidden amongst the high mountains near the Albanian border. 
The town appeared little more than a gun-shot from that mysterious land, 
nor did there seem to be any road leading there. I folded up the map, 
resolved to leave the solution of this difficulty until actually confronted 
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by it. At all events, I was in for a long and arduous walk before reaching 
Galichnik. 

Picnic baskets now appeared, and everybody proceeded to eat their fill 
of sandwiches, cakes, and fruit. Popovic called out to me to join them. 
Lying stretched out on the grass with a hunk of cake in one hand and a 
cup of red wine in the other I experienced a feeling of lazy contentment; 
of being at peace with the world. A drowsiness overcame me. When I 
awoke the sun was waning, and the whole party were gathered in a grassy 
hollow, while one young man after another got up, and, holding sheets of 
paper in his hand, declaimed at length, in loud, forcible tones. I imagine 
they were would-be poets and writers, giving readings from their works. 
The words sounded well, though I did not know their meaning, but, 
judging by the applause, they were concerned with the freeing of Macedonia. 

In the evening the waggon started out again, back across the bare, red 
hills. How we all chattered, as we sat back to back, munching plums or 
chewing poppy or sunflower seeds, while the old horse jogged steadily along, 
as though it was so familiar .with the route that it scarcely needed a driver to 
guide it. These young Communists were a cheerful, light-hearted crowd, 
and I felt sorry to be leaving them. After their comradeship this vast, empty 
land would seem a lonelier place. Some of the girls were very good-looking 
and if only I could have spoken the language better . . . 

I left the Communists at a cross-roads and started out on foot. The last 
I heard of them was their voices singing the Stakhanovich song, which 
changed to the Internationale and then gradually died away. Somehow the 
bare hills no longer seemed unfriendly. Darkness fell quite suddenly, and 
when I reached the destination marked on my map there was not a house in 
view nothing but a well by the roadside so I camped there for the 
night. In my dreams I relived the events of the day spent with those high- 
spirited youngsters at that primitive bathing-place up in the hills. We had 
swum, drank, ate, and danced the kolo together. Where are they all now, 
I wonder? 



CHAPTER VIII 

WHERE STRANGE ROADS LEAD 

WHEN I started out from Skoplje on my five-hundred-mile tramp across 
Southern Serbia to the Adriatic I never realized that I had entered a regioh 
which was almost as hot as North Africa. Much of the country was brown 
and arid, intersected by muddy malarial streams, where one goes thirsty 
rather than risk fever by drinking the water. 

Southern Serbia (better known, perhaps, by its old name of Macedonia) 
is a fascinating fragment of Asia which has somehow thrust its way into 
Europe a rugged territory inhabited by rugged people. In the east it 
resembles semi-desert; in the west one finds a land of towering mountain 
ranges, foaming rivers, and wild forests. As I tramped onward, day after 
day, I often experienced the strange feeling that amongst these grey peaks 
and broad, dusty plains time and geography had become hopelessly 
confused. Occasionally I would encounter monasteries with bulbous 
Byzantine domes reminiscent of the Holy Russia of the Tsars; at other times 
I passed mosques and bazaars as Eastern as any in Bagdad, or contemplated 
the tall fortress-towers, or hulas, of Albanian tribal lords. 

Awakened early the following morning by the low murmur of the 
river, I lit a fire, cooked breakfast, and then started out along the road to 
Veles. A little distance away I could see the Vardar, plunging along, green 
and rapid, through a deep gorge. Long before midday the heat had become 
so terrible that it nearly defeated my determination to keep moving, but 
though I was perspiring continually and my pack seemed to weigh heavier 
and heavier, I managed to tramp on. I kept looking about me for a well, 
where drinking water might be procured, for I had been warned against 
drinking from the Vardar. Once I had walked several hundred miles across 
Morocco, from the Atlantic to the Sahara, 1 and the lessons learned then 
proved useful now; I carried water in an aluminium flask, and the swish 
it made was a comforting sound. 

Shortly after midday I arrived in Veles, which, though appearing a 
picturesque, red-roofed town from a distance, proved to be a hot, dusty, 
fly-ridden place upon arrival. What I did observe, though (as one often 
does in Yugoslavia), was the infinite variety of costume. In Veles, for 
instance, the men wore white kilts and white tunics, with red handkerchiefs 
wrapped round their heads like hoods; there were also black-and-white 
Albanian costumes, and colourful suits of scarlet and yellow. Many of the 
people had blue circles marked on their clothing to protect them from 
vampires and werewolves! 

1 See The Land of Mud Castles (John Long). 
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Here, for the first time, I saw shoes made of old motor-car tyres; they 
are a common form of footgear in this region, and a thriving trade is done 
in discarded Dunlop and Pirelli tyres, which are bought by shoemakers for 
making up into sandals. 

I spent a night at Veles, sleeping on a very uncomfortable bed in a local 
inn. The town appears to be one of the hottest places in Europe, for in 
summer the Vardar* Valley swelters in the southern heat. The picturesque- 
ness of Veles, with its close-set Turkish houses and narrow, cobbled streets, 
soon palled, for there is nothing of particular interest to investigate. After 
an unpleasant night I was glad to be away from this heat-trap, and early the 
following morning started southward again along the Vardar Valley; the 
ruined Roman city of Stobi, known as the 'Yugoslavian Pompeii*, was my 
goal 

Veles is the centre of the opium-growing region. Apart from tobacco, 
this is the staple crop of the south, and a Government monopoly. The 
peasants gather and prepare the opium crop for the collectors. When ready 
for harvesting the pods are slit and the juice is drained off. The raw opium 
is brought to Veles to be marketed, and is bought by agents of big Salonika 
firms. The poppy from which the opium is obtained is the same species 
(papaver somniferum) grown in Turkey and India; it can be seen growing as 
a garden plant in many places, and has red, white, or violet flowers. 

As I tramped southward along a winding road between the poppy- 
fields I remembered reading somewhere that the Vardar Valley is one of 
the oldest trade-routes in Europe. The Vardar flowed alongside the road, 
a wide, green-tinted stream, now running rapid and turbulent as it plunged 
through a rocky gorge, now widening out into shallows which were barely 
thigh-deep, as I discovered when halting for a while to bathe in the river. 
The 2oo-mile-long sun-scorched trench which is the Vardar Valley is a 
natural highway leading from the Gulf of Salonika into the heart of Serbia; 
for centuries it has been the invaders' path, and Greeks, Romans, Tartars, 
and Turks had all made their way along it. 

The countryside was bleak and bare, sandy, infertile, and almost 
desert-like. Only along the Vardar was there any semblance of greenness; 
everywhere else was brown and barren, and the occasional puffs of wind 
seemed to make the landscape even hotter. As well as the desolation created 
by Nature was the desolation created by man, for here and there were the 
ruins of villages, farms, and bridges. Much of the region had been fought 
over during the First World War, and many settlements had been 
destroyed. Other places had been destroyed by bands of Bulgarian 
comitadjis^ whose raiding parties had frequently crossed the frontier. 

Shepherds' dogs constitute one of the greatest dangers to be met with on 
a tramping trip through the Balkans. These savage beasts are trained to 
guard their masters' flocks and property against wolves and bandits, and 
they are so ferocious that they usually attack a stranger at sight. Time after 
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time I had to beat them off, hitting out with my thick walking-stick, or 
hurling stones to make them keep their distance. 

Usually their owners would just stand there grinning, making no 
attempt to call the brutes off but Heaven help you if you succeeded in 
making the animal let out a howl of pain! Then the man would immediately 
rush up, angrily demanding what the so-and-so you meant by damaging his 
valuable dog! The fact that the beast had first of all attacked and attempted 
to tear you to pieces did not seem to disturb him in the least. 

Not so long ago, I learned, anybody who harmed one of these animals, 
even in self-defence, was likely to be severely handled. Nowadays, however, 
the law permitted you to shoot a dog to protect your own life, provided 
that there was still light enough to see a blade of grass between your feet. 
The reason for this was because, during the daytime, the dogs were supposed 
to be tied up and under control. At night they were free to run loose, and 
if you chose to prowl about in the darkness the assumption was that you were 
up to no good and deserved anything which happened to you. 

And so, at last, I came to Stobi. Scattered along the dusty plain, half a 
mile from the Vardar, were ruined buildings, all that remained of the Roman 
town. Tramping along a vaguely defined track I found myself standing 
amongst the ruins of what had once been a large and prosperous city, the 
capital of a Roman province. Around me I could see the remains of luxurious 
villas, of a forum, of a basilica, of sumptuous public baths. A little distance 
away tiers of stone seats could be seen rising skyward the remains of the 
old Greek amphitheatre. But of anything living there was not a sign, unless 
one counted the numerous small lizards which darted about among the 
fallen masonry. 

It had been my intention to spend a night camped among the ruins, 
and perhaps potter about with a trowel to see what I could uncover, but 
eventually the heat and the silence and my ever-increasing thirst compelled 
me to abandon this project and trudge onward to some less uncomfortable 
spot. A square, stone building set down amid the isolation of this arid 
wilderness proved to be a gendarme post, and the two men on duty were 
friendly disposed, though we did not understand a word of each other's 
language; still, I imagine they simply put me down as a mad Englishman 
who liked tramping through the heat, and was, therefore, not to be judged 
by normal standards of human behaviour. This gendarme post possessed, 
to my delight, a well, and here I was able to drink my fill of tepid water; and 
what a delight it was, also, to be able to plunge my perspiring face and 
shoulders deep into soothing water! 

Turning my back on Stobi I started out for the town of Prilep, about 
forty miles away. A range of high mountains barred my way, seemingly 
green and forested, and perhaps six thousand feet in height. Yet although 
I trudged toward them for the rest of the day they never seemed to get any 
nearer, but always remained tantalizingly just a few miles ahead of me, 
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beckoning invitingly, yet remaining remote and aloof. After trudging for 
ten miles or so across arid, dust-ridden hillsides, the mountains were still 
no nearer, and discovering that there was a pass nearly three thousand feet 
high ahead of ine, I gave it up as a bad job and camped in some bushes 
beside the track. 

A study of the map showed me that I had covered a little over seventy 
miles in the past few days and what weary miles some of them had been! 
Yet it could not be said that the journey had been without interest. 

The next day's march brought me into pleasanter country. The landscape 
became green and fertile once more as I climbed up through shrub-covered 
foothills toward the mountains which had beckoned to me so alluringly the 
day before. Now the scenery was really fine, with high peaks all about me, 
and little fields and meadows in the valleys. Patches of forest appeared along- 
side the road as it climbed toward the pass. What a different world this was 
from the semi-desert landscape of the Macedonian plains ! 

That afternoon I was trudging along toward Prilep when a passing 
lorry-driver offered me a lift. After we had been travelling for a couple of 
hours, however, the vehicle broke down, so I continued on foot. But I did 
not quite know where I was, as we had left the main highway, and it did not 
take me long to get hopelessly lost. It was a bare, dusty area in which I 
now found myself, with a few isolated houses here and there, occasional 
maize-fields, and, now and again, a creaking water-wheel kept turning by a 
horse or donkey that moved endlessly round and round. I saw few people, 
and these only in the distance, tending their flocks and herds on distant 
hillsides. 

To make matters more difficult I could no longer read any posters or 
signposts which I encountered, as I had moved out of the region in which 
Latin characters were employed into the region where the Cyrillic alphabet 
was used. Cyrillic characters are a modification of the Greek alphabet; they 
look like Russian lettering, and are difficult to translate when one is suddenly 
confronted with their unaccustomed appearance. I resolved to learn the 
Cyrillic alphabet as soon as opportunity offered. 

After trudging on for several hours I still did not know where I was, 
save that I seemed to be heading almost due south toward the frontier of 
Greece. But as there was no other road which I could follow, and no side 
turnings, I had no choice but to continue along it. Villages were considerable 
distances apart in this district, and the nearest hamlet marked on my map 
seemed to be over twenty miles away. The map was not of much assistance, 
however, for it showed places which did not seem to exist, and left out 
places of which I had personal knowledge. 

I tramped on. The Vardar River had been left behind the previous 
morning, and now there were no landmarks by means of which I could plot 
a course. I had the feeling that I ought to be travelling westward, but the 
western horizon was blocked by a range of high mountains, and no roads 
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or tracks led that way. If I had missed Prilep altogether, then the next town 
to try and reach was Bitolj, but I did not fancy venturing across those 
trackless peaks on the vague chance that Bitolj might lie on the other side. 
So I trudged on. 

Another wide valley appeared ahead of me, and through it flowed a 
lazy, muddy stream. Beyond it a mountain range towered up like a wall. 
The high peaks stretched in a serrated line along the whole of the southern 
horizon. They were at least eight thousand feet high, perhaps nearer nine 
thousand, grey, sombre, cloud-capped masses, which barred all further 
progress southward with mute finality. If Greece did, indeed, lie beyond 
their splintered peaks, then I was travelling in the wrong direction. Sight of 
them made me pause, but after sitting down by the roadside for several 
minutes and gazing at them doubtfully, I went on. 

At last I saw the scattered houses of a small hamlet ahead of me, and 
welcomed the prospect of encountering somebody who might be able 
to tell me where I was. Presently, in front, I observed a car approaching at a 
rapid pace. A little way ahead a child was playing in the roadway, all 
unconscious of danger, and, quickening my pace, I hauled her out of the 
way just as the car went skidding past. At that moment a man wearing the 
khaki uniform of a Yugoslavian gendarme came dashing up. It appeared 
that he was the little girl's father, and he was very grateful, shaking me 
vigorously by the hand and inviting me to the gendarme post for a drink. He 
had seen the child's danger, but had been too far away to reach her in time. 

My new acquaintance, who spoke English with a strong American 
accent, told me that his name was Boris Simonich, and that he had learned to 
speak English during several years' residence in the United States. I gathered 
that he was what is known as a pisar, a rank for which there is no exact 
equivalent in England. The duties of a pisar seem to be all-embracing, 
from keeping a sharp look-out for smugglers and raiders from Bulgaria and 
Albania to performing detective work in his own district. When not 
employed in these often strenuous duties the pisar acts as a sort of station- 
sergeant and record-clerk at the gendarme post. This post resembled 
others I visited, being a strongly built stone building with small windows; 
it appeared capable of resisting attacks by trigger-minded visitors from 
beyond the frontier. 

In the course of our conversation Simonich hospitably suggested that I 
might care to stay there for a day or two; it would be an opportunity of 
finding out what the surrounding countryside was like. He had two 
comrades, he explained, but they were out at the moment. He kept asking 
if thete was not something he could do to repay me for saving his child. 
I did not want any return for what had been merely an instinctive action, of 
course, but the thought suddenly occurred to me that here, perhaps, was 
an opportunity to secure some reliable information about werewolves and 
vampires, a subject which I was anxious to investigate. 
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I had already collected evidence that belief in the existence of such 
gruesome creatures existed among the inhabitants of the remote com- 
munities bordering the Vardar River. In one village, for instance, when the 
authorities refused to allow the peasants to use the traditional methods of 
destroying a vampire by cremating the corpse of the suspect the outraged 
inhabitants promptly prepared to march out and abandon their homes, 
whereupon the authorities had to give way and permit the gruesome 
ceremony to take place. As I was anxious to investigate this subject, it was 
necessary to discover whether any cases of corpse-burning had occurred 
recently in this locality. 

I also heard of a vampire who, in broad daylight, walked down a street 
in Belgrade and threw bricks at a certain house. In Bosnia I had heard of a 
grave being opened at midnight, the corpse being removed and burnt, and 
the ashes afterwards replaced in the coffin. As the Government authorities 
were striving to stamp out these practices, the police arrested two brothers 
for this affair, but the case was afterwards dropped. 

When I questioned Simonich about vampires he seemed reluctant to 
discuss the matter, though he admitted, with an uneasy laugh, that many 
people in the neighbourhood still clung to these old-fashioned super- 
stitions. 

"You know what peasants are," he remarked. "So many of their ideas 
are quaint and out of date they even believe the world is flat. But we are 
of a different generation we are younger, more modern we can laugh 
at such silly superstitions." 

His tone failed to convince me, and I had the feeling that he knew more 
about the subject than he cared to admit. I wondered if his attitude was due 
to the fact that he himself secretly believed these things, for I had discovered 
that, despite their education and seeming sophistication, many Yugoslavians 
privately cherished the primitive beliefs of their ancestors. Later, I was to 
meet a cultured and highly intelligent business man who had spent twelve 
years in the United States, and prided himself on being up to date. Never- 
theless, he firmly believed that the mummy of King Dushan, an ancient 
Serbian monarch, which was preserved at Dechani Monastery, used to get 
up in the night and eat food set out for it! 

"It is curious that you should ask me questions about vampires," said 
Simonich, presently, "because we have had trouble of that nature in a village 
quite near here. In fact, we may have to send a squad of gendarmes there 
one of these nights to prevent the people burning a corpse. The Government 
has issued strict instructions that we are to put an end to these barbarous 
practices." 

"Can I come Fd like to see what happens," I asked eagerly. "I 
promise I won't be a nuisance, and get in the way." 

"I do not think the captain would allow it," he replied, shaking his 
head. "But I would like to oblige you. I will ask him." 
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Having once started, he went on to tell me more facts about vampires. 

"During certain days of the year/' he said, "the peasants believe that 
the forces of evil rule the world. The dead hate the living, and try to turn 
them into vampires. If anybody happens to die during this period, of course, 
the relatives must keep a close watch over the corpse to prevent it being 
turned into a vampire." 

He went on to explain that a corpse cannot turn into a vampire unless 
it has been in the grave about six days, or long enough for it to swell up; 
so to prevent any possibility of this happening one of the men drives an iron 
spike through the body as soon as the burial service is oven If this is not 
done there is a risk that the spirit of the dead person may leave its grave at 
night and haunt the community, sucking the blood of the inhabitants while 
they sleep. These victims, in turn, are liable to become vampires. 

When a grave is suspected of harbouring a vampire the only way to 
lay 5 the spirit is by digging up the corpse and burning it. No less than 
twelve persons must take part in this ceremony. 

"Although the Government has strictly prohibited such burnings they 
are still carried out in secret," Simonich continued. "We gendarmes have 
instructions to stop them, but it is a difficult task. If the peasants hear we are 
coming they simply postpone the business until another night. Just lately 
we have heard that the people of a nearby village are convinced that a certain 
man who died recently was a vampire, and they intend to carry out the old 
ceremonies. They won't delay the burning very long, for they fear the evil 
spirit more than they fear us. We may have to go out there any night now." 

I repeated the request I had made. "Can I come with you? I am in search 
of unusual experiences." 

Simonich shook his head doubtfully. 

"I will ask the captain," he said. "But I do not think that he will let you 
come with us." 



CHAPTER IX 

IN SEARCH OF VAMPIRES 

I SPENT the night at the post, sleeping on a pile of thick woollen blankets, 
and idled away the following day. Simonich was on duty until the evening; 
he told me, on his return, that he had put my application before his com- 
manding officer, but the request had been refused. 

He went on to explain that a police spy had informed the officer that the 
villagers intended to dig up the suspected vampire's corpse and burn it 
directly they heard that the gendarmes had been sent elsewhere. Thereupon 
the captain had caused a false report to be spread that the police were likely 
to be called to a distant village the following night; in this way he hoped to 
catch the people red-handed. 

Undismayed by the captain's refusal to allow me to accompany the 
party, I decided to stay and see what happened; circumstances might still 
permit me to witness the proceedings. Nothing happened that night, 
however, and in the morning I began to feel that I was merely wasting time. 
I spent the day pleasantly enough, loafing and sun-bathing, and in the 
evening I climbed a neighbouring hill; the view of the mountain peaks 
along the frontier of Greece appealed to the wanderlust in me. What fun it 
would have been to tramp southward to Athens and other ancient cities, 
if I had not already been committed to another, and perhaps even more 
exciting, journey into Montenegro, 'The Land of the Black Mountain'! 

Just as I was returning to die road I heard my name called, and saw 
Simonich cycling toward me. 

"We are raiding the village tonight," he told me, in low tones. "Officially 
you are not allowed to come, but there is a truck parked at my place which is 
going to the village, and you could hide yourself in it. You must not let me 
see you, of course, and when we get to the village you'd better keep well in 
the background, for if the captain finds out there will be a terrible row. It is 
up to you to decide whether you care to risk it." 

I was quite willing to face the officer's wrath provided I could see what 
happened, so I slunk round to the back of the post and clambered aboard the 
covered motor-lorry, where I concealed myself beneath a pile of sacks. It 
was hot and stuffy and I nearly choked, but I have always been willing to 
undergo discomfort for the sake of a novel experience. 

Presently I heard the sound of approaching voices, and next moment 
two men scrambled on the back of the vehicle. I held my breath, fearing they 
might sit down on me, or pull the sacks away. Then the lorry started, with a 
sudden jolt; we seemed to be racing at full speed across a ploughed field. 
My head struck the woodwork with a bang which made me see stars, 
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I was gasping for air when the sacks were pulled away from my head 
and a nasal voice drawled in English: "Okay, bo, you can come out now. 
Boris gave us the low-down about you!" 

Thankfully I crawled from my hiding-place and joined the gendarmes 
seated at the rear end of the lorry. By now it was too dark to see in which 
direction we were going, and, in any event, the countryside was quite 
unfamiliar. We drove on for about an hour; then the vehicle stopped, my 
two companions said, "So long, pal," and scrambled down. They held a 
hurried conversation with the driver and his mate, after which all four 
moved off into the darkness, leaving me standing by the deserted lorry. 

I gave them a few minutes' start and then followed. My heart was 
beating fast, and I felt nervous. It was so dark that I could not see where I 
was going. Suddenly I tripped over a stone and fell sprawling. After that I 
stood still for several minutes, until my eyes had become accustomed to the 
gloom. There was no sign nor sound of my late companions, and I did 
not know which direction to make for. As far as I could judge I was in an 
open field bordered on one side by a line of rustling cypresses. 

I followed these trees until I encountered a stone wall and an open gate. 
Walking through I found myself in what was evidently a churchyard, and, 
rounding a corner of the building, was suddenly confronted by the sight 
which I had been so anxious to witness. 

Some distance away was a roaring fire; by its lurid glare I glimpsed a 
number of dark figures. Flickers of light from hurricane lamps moved hither 
and thither in the darkness. I could hear the sounds of men at work, and the 
clink of tools against stone. For the moment I saw the form of a stout priest 
in some kind of robe clearly outlined against the glow of the fire; then he 
passed out of sight. 

Presently several other men approached the blaze, carrying between 
them a long object swathed in cloth, an object which I judged must be the 
corpse, already removed from its grave. They dropped the body into the 
glowing fire, and immediately streamers of flame shot skyward, illuminating 
the whole macabre scene with a lurid glare. Against that blood-red glow the 
stout priest and his dark-clothed companions stood clearly defined. The 
shroud which enveloped the corpse had caught fire instantly, so that 
numerous small tongues of flame quickly spread from end to end, till soon 
the whole bundle was burning like a gigantic torch. As the winding-sheet 
burned away the outlines of the thing inside it became visible, a thing which 
had no relationship with our world, with living flesh and blood. And then, 
as if to add the final macabre touch, some trick of the heat cau$ed the corpse 
to double up, to appear to sit up and stare about it, with empty eye-sockets 
gaping in its blackened skull. The stench of burning flesh made me feel sick. 

Thrilled with horror and excitement, I wondered where the gendarmes 
were. At that moment a whistle sounded and instantly the churchyard filled 
with figures in uniform, who charged down upon the assembled peasants* 
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But the latter, seemingly, were not prepared to give up without a struggle, 
and the affair quickly developed into a regular battle. It did not last long; 
the gendarmes soon got the upper hand. 

Suddenly I heard the sound of an engine starting up, and immediately 
ran back to the place where I had left the lorry; but it was already moving off. 
Although I tried to run after it, I failed to catch it. The vehicle quickly 
gathered speed and vanished from sight* 

I was now in an awkward dilemma. Obviously I could not return to 
the village near the burial-ground, for the frustrated peasants would 
undoubtedly be in a very ugly mood. Nor could I ask the other gendarmes 
to take me back to the post in one of their lorries; I did not want the captain 
to discover I was present. It was much too dark for me to try and find my 
way back to the gendarmes' post on foot, so I finally decided to sleep out. 

This was no great hardship for the night was warm and mild, and I 
was soon curled up on some straw underneath a tree. Towards morning I 
was awakened by the sound of somebody whistling as they approached my 
hiding-place, I listened intently. Yes, there could be no doubt about it it 
was my friend Simonich! I called out to him, and we were soon chatting 
together. 

"I came back to look for you," he greeted me. 

When the lorry had moved off, I learned, it had gone only a short 
distance to collect a couple of prisoners, and would have returned later to 
pick me up. Simonich had not discovered that I had been left behind until 
the lorry had returned without me; then he had got out his bicycle and come 
in search of me. He had guessed that I would not be far away from the 
scene of the night's happenings, so had searched the neighbourhood of the 
burial-ground until he had found my resting-place. I sat on the cross-bar of 
his bicycle, and we rode back to the gendarme post. 

Over a cup of coffee and a breakfast of bacon and eggs for the Serbs 
share the Englishman's partiality for this dish we discussed the events of 
the previous night. He told me that the gendarmes had prevented the 
peasants from completing the burning of the supposed vampire, and the 
corpse had been duly returned to its grave. Personally, he added, he thought 
the Government prohibition futile; it only aroused ill-feeling, and made the 
country-folk more stubborn. Later, incidentally, I was shown a cutting from 
a Belgrade newspaper referring to the affair; it stated in matter-of-fact 
fashion that the police had prevented a Vampire-burning' at a village in 
South Serbia. 

That was the end of the affair, apparently, and had it not been for my 
good fortune in earning Simonich's gratitude so that he was impelled to 
assist me, I would never have had the opportunity of witnessing a scene 
which few English people have ever seen. 

"Would you like a ride into Prilep?" Simonich asked. "There is a lorry 
going there, and you can go with it if you wish." 
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"Thanks very much," I said. "I will go and get my pack." 

While he was arranging matters with the driver I collected my rucksack 
and stowed it on the back of the vehicle. Then after saying good-bye to 
Simonich I climbed on board and off we went, the dilapidated motor-lorry 
lurching and lumbering along the dusty road. On the way we passed rice- 
fields, flooded with water, and separated by low stone walls. Figures could 
be discerned here and there, standing apparently knee-deep in water, and I 
wondered what they were doing and whether they were transplanting rice- 
plants. 

Some time later the lorry rumbled into Prilep and deposited me in a 
dusty square, Prilep proved to be one of those places which appear quite 
pleasant when one is there, but which leave almost no impression upon the 
memory after one has left. So of Prilep I have almost no recollection, except 
that I arrived in the place only to leave it almost immediately. 

Turning my back on the place I took the road southward, tramping 
mechanically mile after mile. Nothing worth recording occurred during 
the day, and I slept that night by the roadside, and moved on again early 
the following morning. From Prilep to Bitolj is about twenty-five miles, but 
my only recollection of the journey is that it seemed to be a long way. 

Presently, ahead of me I observed the outlines of a large town, walls, 
minarets and domes rising above trees in the midst of a dusty plain. Soon 
I found myself in an old Turkish town of red-roofed, yellow- walled houses 
with overhanging balconies projecting over the cobbled streets. Bitolj had 
a population of about 35,000 people, and still possessed thirty-six mosques, 
and several hammansj or Turkish baths. Many of the old Turkish houses 
presented to the street only high, featureless walls, the life of the building 
(as in other Moslem countries) being centred about an inner courtyard 
which was hidden from the prying eyes of passers-by; the householder was 
but little concerned with what went on in the street outside. 

A feature of the town was the le^utan^ the only covered Turkish market 
left in Yugoslavia. Passing through its heavy, iron-studded gates I speculated 
about the days when Turkish and Albanian freebooters bargained with 
traders from Ragusa and Salonika there about the price to be paid for looted 
articles, just as I speculated about the hidden Moslem way of life which was 
still conducted behind the privacy of the high walls which surrounded the 
Turkish houses, and which no gaiour^ or infidel, such as myself, could hope 
to enter. 

Through the centre of the town, shaded by cypress trees, flows the 
River Drago. It is spanned by the 'Bridge of Execution*, where in the bad 
old days within the lifetime of many persons reading this book the 
Turks used to hang or impale condemned criminals, leaving their bodies 
there to rot as a warning to the others. 

The town was formerly known as Monastir, and was notorious for the 
fanatical manner in which its inhabitants treated Christians. When the 
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Sultan ruled over the district many rich Turkish nobles lived there, and 
countless Moslem beggars existed upon their charity. One could see them 
at the street-corners, their begging-bowls before them, crying out to the 
passers-by: "In the name of the Prophet give us alms. Ye who have riches 
pity the poor; ye who have eyes be merciful to the blind. Allah will repay 
you. Alms, in the name of Allah, give us alms!" It is one of the tenets of the 
Moslem faith that one can acquire merit in Heaven by giving to beggars, 
and therefore beggars are a necessary part of the social structure, for if there 
were no beggars to receive alms then how could anyone hope to go to 
Heaven when they died? Nowadays the wealthy men of Bitolj have departed, 
but the beggars apparently remain! 

Kemal Pasha, who was to achieve greatness as the first president of the 
new Turkish republic, served part of his military service in Bitolj, while 
stationed there on garrison duty. 

After securing a bed for the night at a local inn I left my rucksack there 
and sauntered about the town, savouring the exotic atmosphere. About me 
was a maze of narrow streets enclosed by high-walled gardens, with an 
occasional window here and there, barred by iron grilles and shutters to 
prevent the stranger from catching a glimpse of the women inside. Now and 
again women wearing long, baggy trousers passed me (gipsy girls, I 
learned later), and it was odd to observe that some of them had fair hair and 
blue eyes. Half the races of Europe seem to have tarried in this corner of the 
Balkans at one time or another. Communal water-taps replaced the wells 
one encountered in rural areas. Later I discovered that the inhabitants 
gathered round these water-taps in the evenings, to talk, sing, and flirt. 

One custom encountered in Yugoslavia is worth mentioning, that of 
the corso y or evening promenade of members of both sexes along the main 
thoroughfare of a town or village. The young men can be seen sauntering 
along one pavement, the girls along the other, each sex eyeing the other 
curiously, but rarely venturing across to share the other's company. To and 
fro, to and fro they walk, along the length of the street and back again, 
stopping now and again to discuss some item of sport or politics, or gossip, 
only to resume that seemingly interminable strolling. This regular evening 
promenade can be observed in most towns in Yugoslavia, large or small, 
in Belgrade or the most isolated frontier settlement. 

Early the next morning I walked away from sleeping Bitolj, bound for the 
holy city of Ochrid, on the great Lake of Ochrid, about three days* journey 
away. Travelling steadily along I observed how the countryside was 
changing. On the way to Bitolj the land had appeared almost tropical, with 
fields of tobacco and opium-poppies; now, instead, there were forests of 
oak trees, hillsides swathed in bracken, with fields of wheat and maize here 
and there. The road skirted the slopes of a mountain called Perister, whose 
dbud-capped summit rose over 8,000 feet above sea-level It was the sort 
of country to delight the heart of anyone fond of walking. 
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The landscape appeared very wild and desolate. The villages, which 
were often many miles apart, were of varying types, some being raw new 
settlements established by the Government, and composed of scattered 
groups of wooden houses; others were solitary, rectangular structures two 
or three storeys high, looking like little fortified outposts. In this south- 
western corner of Yugoslavia the Greek and Albanian frontiers are never 
far away, and it had been part of the Government's policy to settle people 
from other districts here in order to ensure the presence of a population 
of unquestioned loyalty among elements which might prove hostile. 

After walking several miles I camped beside a stream to brew a pot of 
coffee. The weather was terrifically hot; the distant hills shimmered in a 
haze of heat. Presently a line of horse-drawn waggons came rumbling along, 
and when I signalled for a lift the leader of the caravan a lean, dark-faced 
man dressed in dark blue trousers and jacket reined in his horse and 
indicated that I could drive one of the vehicles. "We jogged steadily onward 
until midday, enveloped in the usual cloud of choking white dust, and as my 
horse had an individuality of his own, I had my work cut out to keep him 
from straying from the road. 

I left the waggoners at a wayside inn and continued on foot, following 
the route of the old Roman road, the Via Ignatia, which once linked Rome 
and Constantinople. The Roman road is still clearly discernible in places 
for several hundred miles, crossing Albania, Macedonia, and Thrace, and 
even today parts of it are in such a good state of preservation that modern 
highways have been constructed on top. The route was from Rome to 
Brindisi, then across the Strait of Otranto to Durazzo, then by way of 
Elbasan (in present-day Albania) to Ochrid and Bitolj, then across Greece 
by way of Fiorina, Edessa, and Salonika, and on to Byzantium. Now, in 
order to make the same journey along the same road, one would need a 
passport and have to cross four national frontiers; in earlier times only 
Roman citizenship was necessary. 

At sunset I climbed up out of the dark gulf of the valley toward^ the 
sun-kissed summit of Bistrica Pass. It was exWlarating to reach the wind- 
swept pass, about four thousand feet up, with the high peaks of the 
mountains (of which Perister is the loftiest summit) all round me. I expected 
to find a house, but there was no house, only a wayside fountain. Darkness 
fell just as I reached the top, so I got out my sleeping-bag and camped for 
the night under a wild plum tree, and the last thing I saw before my eyes 
closed was the sunlight gleaming on Lake Presba. 

The land behind me was in darkness, but before me, miles away and 
several thousand feet below, Lake Presba swam in purple shadows, with the 
dim, dark mountains of Greece beyond. Then they were gone and there was 
only the white road curving over the summit of the pass into the darkness 
beyond. Night came like something divine, and the stars burnt like twinkling 
lamps just above my head, seemingly so close that I could reach out a hand 
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and touch them. It was one of those magic nights which we remember all 
our lives. 

To sleep out at night is a memorable experience. You lie there in your 
sleeping-bag while before you the world dissolves into swimming distances, 
and the stars come out and the sky seems very close. Night comes stealing 
up like an old friend, bringing relief at the end of a long day. You are not 
afraid are you not probably the biggest creature there? for this is not 
the sulky dark of a city night, but a warm and comforting blanket bringing 
contentment. You feel a sense of oneness with your surroundings. Then 
comes that expectant hush when the world goes to sleep, and sometime 
during the stillness you sleep. 

Then you awake again. The scene is the same, and yet not the same. 
The sun comes flaming up in golden glory, and the pastel softness of your 
surroundings gives place to hills and forests standing clear-cut against the 
shadowless dawn. You feel a sense of the wonder of it all. Surely no one can 
spend such a night under the stars without feeling the presence of some 
power to which all nature is responsible Mother Nature, Eternal Law, God, 
call it by what name you will. The very dawning of each new day as the 
planet swings on its axis is but another manifestation of some power 
compared to which man is but insignificant dust. 



The following morning, just as I was moving off, I encountered a 
young man and two women who had been camped near me. The man, 
whose name was Rasovich, spoke good English; he had just completed his 
term of military service, he said. Every young man had to serve eighteen 
months in the army, afterwards putting in a further thirty or forty days a 
year. 

I left the young conscript at the town of Resan, a sprawling little place 
of ramshackle houses, with green water rushing down wide channels 
through the streets. Although this is a renowned fruit-growing district 
everybody seemed to be very poor; Rasovich told me that a farm labourer's 
wages were only about a shilling a day. Lack of adequate transportation 
facilities was the reason for the backwardness of the area. Fruit often rotted 
on the trees because it could not be conveyed to market. 

The Via Ignatia did not possess the proverbial straightness of the 
Roman road, for it twisted and turned continually, winding from side to 
side along the narrow gorge leading toward Bukovo Pass. Often it seemed 
to turn completely back upon itself, so that I simply could not be certain in 
which direction the road was going, and was compelled to simply follow 
and trust that it led me to my destination. All about me was wild, wooded 
country, with high mountains thrusting rocky summits toward the clouds, 
and rivers foaming and plunging down through wild gorges. For hours 
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at a time I did not see a living thing, or encounter any sign of human 
existence. 

Curiously enough,, when I did encounter any person in this region 
they almost invariably spoke English (of a sort!) and I heard later that 
somebody had estimated that three-quarters of the men of the district had 
been to the United States at one time or another. The reason given was that 
in the old days the Turks had been in the habit of killing or kidnapping 
male children, so to prevent this happening the parents tried, whenever 
possible, to send the child to relations in Canada or the United States, and 
that when Yugoslavia gained her independence many of the boys, now 
grown to manhood, returned to their homeland to settle down. 

The day passed without incident, and at sundown I arrived at the 
summit of Bukovo Pass, about four thousand feet above sea-level, and 
looked about me for a place to sleep. The road was blocked by a Serbian 
border fort, a massive star-shaped structure from whose embrasures the 
black snouts of cannon could be seen, pointing toward the frontier. Outside 
the walls of the fort was a small arbour of rustic work, where a man sat at a 
table writing, so I walked up to him and asked for a night's lodging. Without 
expressing the least surprise he introduced himself as the commander of the 
fort, told me to take a seat, called to an orderly to bring drinks, informed me 
that he would provide me with a bed for the night, and that supper would be 
ready in half an hour. 

As I sat there drinking a glass of wine darkness gradually spread over 
the surrounding countryside. The valleys below were already filled with 
misty shadows, though it was still light on the summit of the pass. Quickly 
the last daylight vanished until it was quite dark there in the garden outside 
the fortress walls. An orderly brought a lantern and hung it from the roof 
of the arbour, and as I sat there watching the commander busily writing up 
his report I reflected upon Serbian hospitality, and of the many varied 
sleeping-places which the wanderer on foot is likely to encounter during 
his travels. The last fort at which I had stayed as a guest had been in Tafilet 
Oasis, 1 in the Moroccan Sahara. Forts, monasteries, castles, rural inns, 
farmhouses, mansions upon occasion, barns, caves all these places serve 
as the vagabond's sleeping-place at times, and add variety to the 
journey. 

A fact which was to puzzle me many times on my journey was that, 
with about only two exceptions, the police and military authorities never 
seemed to bother who I was or what I was doing. I was rarely asked for my 
passport, and when I reached a fort or a police-post nobody expressed 
surprise at seeing me there. As one visualizes the Balkans as police-ridden 
this was indeed curious, and later I came to the conclusion that news of my 
activities and whereabouts must have been despatched from post to post, 
so that the military authorities knew at almost any moment exactly where I 
1 See The Land of Mud Castles, by Jim Ingram. 
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was, and consequently were not surprised when I duly arrived upon their 
doorstep. 

At last the commander rose, folded his papers and called to the orderly 
to bring the lantern. He motioned to me to follow him through the gateway 
of the fort, and into a large, stone-walled, stone-floored room where a long 
wooden table was laid for the evening meal. A number of soldiers were 
gathered about, talking and laughing, but before I could discover whether 
any of them spoke English, the commander indicated an empty seat at the 
table. Wedged in between two burly Serbian troopers I proceeded to show 
my appreciation of the pea-soup, fried bacon and four eggs provided for me. 
(The principal industry of the country, by the way, appeared to be pig- 
keeping; there were even more porkers than in Ireland!) 

The little garrison treated me splendidly, and the commander absolutely 
refused to examine rny passport. While I ate, two scouts came in to report. 
They were dressed like peasants, but carried big revolvers strapped in 
holsters under their arm-pits, and chatted with the officer with easy 
familiarity. Later a soldier stalked in; he had been keeping watch at a look- 
out post high up in the mountains. Flinging his rifle and equipment on the 
table he began to attack the dish of bacon and eggs. 

Presently all the men took out their revolvers and proceeded to examine 
and clean them; the casual way in which they twirled the loaded weapons 
round their fingers by the trigger-guards made me decide it was time to go 
to bed! Thereupon my host the commander, and his orderly, escorted me to 
an upstairs dormitory, helped me to undress and climb into bed, and then 
actually tucked the blankets in round me! Surely military hospitality could 
go no further. 

The dormitory was a small, white-walled room containing six beds; 
from the solitary window one looked down into a tremendous gulf. Beside 
my right ear hung a rifle and bayonet; nearby was a rack of hand-grenades. 
Not far away was a machine-gun, so I felt quite safe. I do not think I had had 
too much to drink, but I did feel delightfully drowsy, and in no time, almost, 
I was fast asleep. 



CHAPTER X 

SMUGGLERS AND MONKS 

NEXT morning, after bidding farewell to the good-hearted soldiers, I 
resumed my tramp, and strode off down the mountainside toward Ochrid. 
The Via Ignatia wound tortuously downward toward the gleaming waters 
of a lake which could be seen far below. After the hospitable treatment of 
the night before I was in a good humour, and reeled off the miles in record 
time, hardly conscious of the pack on my back. All about me were high 
forested peaks, and, to use a cliche, the air was like wine. I even ventured to 
sing a song, there being nobody within several miles who was likely to com- 
plain about the discordant noises I produced. 

It may be wondered with what thoughts the solitary walker occupies his 
mind while tramping along lonely roads, for people accustomed to a 
gregarious existence can hardly visualize being alone for days, or weeks, on 
end. They can only imagine utter boredom, and yet, with one or two 
exceptions, I cannot recollect being bored. There is a delight in merely 
covering distance, the exhilaration of just thrusting one leg before the other 
and striding along mile after mile. This is the sheer joy of walking, and there 
is no other joy quite like it. For when walking is done well, with mind and 
body and feet attuned, there comes a feeling of complete mental and bodily 
well-being. One jogs merrily along, and the weight of one's pack or the 
idiosyncrasies of the road or the contours fail to ruffle the evenness of one's 
temper. You feel at peace with the world. 

The miles pass with the mind a sort of blank, untroubled by thought, 
and yet that is not quite an apt description, for though the walker may not 
be thinking of anything in particular, yet all the while he is keenly conscious 
of the changing landscapes about him, of woods giving way to open 
country, of slopes ascending and descending, of the various sights and sounds 
and scents which constitute his world. You are conscious of a oneness with 
your surroundings. 

Often as I walked along a road I looked at my legs, conveying me so 
faithfully across miles of country, over airy mountain heights and along 
deep valleys, and I marvelled at their capacity for covering distance. I 
studied the swelling muscles in my thighs and calves, and thought of the 
far-off lands across which they had conveyed me: miles and miles of Canada, 
miles and miles of Finland and Lapland, miles and miles of Morocco, and 
now for some weeks they had been carrying me across Yugoslavia. What 
experiences I would have missed, what delights would have remained 
unknown, had I not possessed those legs, if I had been forced to remain 
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confined to my bed, a fate prophesied for me by certain doctors ! For my 
legs were only a second-rate pair of legs, crippled by arthritis and far from 
being an athlete's legs, yet even so, how well they were fulfilling their 
function, to convey me from place to place? 

What a fine thing it is to be physically fit and healthy, then there is 
nothing to stop a man from doing all he wants; with good health a man 
should be able to accomplish anything aye, conquer the world! 

The road descended a couple of thousand feet, so that gradually the 
details of the lake which I had seen in the distance became plainer. It was 
the Lake of Ochrid, a large sheet of water twenty miles long by ten wide. 
It was walled in by mountains between seven and eight thousand feet high; 
the eastern shore belonged to Yugoslavia, the western shore to Albania. 
All round it was a very wild region, where the ancient and honourable 
professions of brigandage, gun-running, cattle-raiding and tobacco- 
smuggling still flourished. 

The road led me into the town of Ochrid, situated on a promontory 
jutting out into the lake. Ochrid presents a very medieval appearance, its 
streets lined with high black-and-white buildings whose upper storeys 
project so far out above the cobbled streets that sometimes the sky above 
appears as a narrow blue streak. Open drains ran along the gutters, and 
when townspeople wished to dispose of refuse they simply opened a 
window and heaved it out often to the grave discomfiture of those 
passing below. What Ochrid lacks in sanitation it makes up for in piety, for 
there appeared to be a considerable number of old churches and monasteries 
in the neighbourhood. 

The country in the vicinity of Lake Ochrid is steeped in history; for 
many centuries it was the centre of Slavonic culture. Around the shores of 
the lake are dotted many old Byzantine churches, monasteries., and ruins, 
as well as Moslem mosques and fortresses, old monuments, cliff dwellings, 
and primitive villages. Fishing-boats of prehistoric type are to be seen on 
the lake; they are clumsy, mastless craft which look as though they have 
been rough-hewn from huge tree trunks. 

One of the objects of my journey was to find out something about the 
mysterious 'Bektashi* order, which was reputed to have seven million 
adherents scattered about the Balkans and the Near East. I had heard that 
the monastery of Sveti Naum, situated at the southern end of the lake 
adjoining the Albanian border, was formerly the headquarters of the 
organization, and accordingly decided to go there and make enquiries. A 
shopkeeper whom I asked for guidance left his merchandise while he came 
with me to put me on the right track. 

"Follow this road and you cannot go wrong," he declared. "You will 
reach the fishing village of Pestane then the monastery of Sveti Zaum 
then Sveti Naum. But don't miss Pestane the girls there are considered 
very good-looking." 
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This seemed to me an excellent reason for not missing Pestane! 

I passed the naval station at the end of the lake, and a field where some 
youths were playing football, and then within a few minutes Ochrid had 
vanished from sight and I was alone in the wilds. Ahead of me the mountains 
reared steeply up from the lake in fantastic cliffs; I wondered how I should 
ever find my way through to the monastery. For hours I pressed on along 
stony tracks, winding between rocky hills covered with low scrub. It was a 
thirsty land; the sun blazed down relentlessly and there were no streams. 
Often the cliffs descended into the lake so steeply that it was impossible to 
climb down and obtain a drink. 

I tramped all day without meeting a soul, and sundown found me still 
trudging on through that rocky wilderness. Of the fishing-village of 
Pestane and its good-looking women I saw never a sign; much of the time 
I could not even find a road. The shopkeeper had mentioned a second 
monastery, Sveti Zaum, so I decided to spend the night there, and proceed 
to Sveti Naum in the morning. Knowing that monks disapproved of the 
sight of bare flesh I took off my hiking shorts and changed into a pair of 
flannel trousers, carried for just such occasions as this. Then I tramped 
on again. 

But I never found Sveti Zaum, either! Instead, the track suddenly ended; 
before me lay the lake, with the high cliffs towering up on either side of a 
small cove. Darkness was rapidly falling, so there was nothing else for it 
but to camp where I was for the night. I made myself comfortable under a 
solitary tree, and lit a fire to brew some coffee. Far across the water an 
incongruous touch in that primitive wilderness twinkled the electric 
street-lights of the Albanian town of Podgradats; they seemed to be more 
civilized on that side of the lake. 

Suddenly, from somewhere near the Albanian shore, there came three 
bright flashes. A few minutes later they were repeated. I watched for some 
time, but nothing happened, so I crawled into my sleeping-bag and went 
to sleep. Some time later, awakened by the sound of voices, I sat up and 
looked about me. There was no moon, but it was a bright starry night. 
Lying offshore was a long, black-hulled vessel, with its engine running and 
no lights showing. 

Men were rowing a small boat into the cove, and as I watched I heard 
the sound of its keel grating on the pebbly beach. Instantly my thoughts 
flew to smugglers, and I determined to retreat into the shadow of the cliff. 
I am cautious by nature, and prefer to keep out of trouble if I can. As I 
scrambled out of my sleeping-bag, however, my foot slipped on a loose 
stone and I fell flat on my face. The men who had just stepped ashore 
instantly wheeled round, and somebody let out a shrill whistle. Instinctively 
I grabbed my thick walking-stick, which I carried as protection against 
shepherds' dogs. If it came to a fight I was determined to give a good 
account of myself. 
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I don't know if the men round the boat imagined I was picking up a gun, 
but the next moment there came the report of a rifle and a bullet smacked 
against the cliff behind me. I dropped flat on the gravel, squinting about me 
for a better hiding-place. There wasn't one. Everywhere the tall cliffs rose 
sheer from the water's edge, and with the strangers occupying their present 
strategic position it would have been suicide for me to attempt the climb up 
the sloping track. 

At this juncture another low whistle sounded from above, and looking 
up anxiously I saw two figures in uniform standing in the shadow of the 
cliff. There was no doubt that they held rifles at the ready. Even as I watched 
one of them fired, and a man who was standing waist-deep in the water 
beside the boat let out a yell and clutched at his shoulder. 

Instantly all was confusion. The whole party hurriedly scrambled back 
into their boat and rowed frantically toward the larger vessel. Those aboard 
the larger craft were not idle, for suddenly the beam of a searchlight swept 
across the water, travelled rapidly along the cliff, and picked out the two 
riflemen, who immediately ducked down. As they did so there came the 
sinister rat-a-tat of a machine-gun, and a stream of bullets splattered against 
the cliff. 

Scared stiff, I flattened myself out behind a pile of boulders, obsessed 
with the unpleasant feeling that my back was sticking a yard or so above 
this improvised barricade and that the gunner could not fail to see it. My 
heart was thumping fiercely, and at that moment I would have given a lot 
of money to be back home with mother! 

And then, from farther up the lake, came the subdued chugging of 
motor-engines, and into view swept the trim little naval patrol-ship from 
Ochrid, with its gun-crew standing ready. Instantly the smugglers' motor- 
launch roared into life, and swinging round in a surge of foam it shot off 
toward the Albanian shore. From somewhere behind came the booming of 
a naval gun. 

Relieved to find myself uninjured I decided to leave that spot as quickly 
as possible; if the patrol-ship landed a party they might ask some em- 
barrassing questions, and I should probably be taken back to Ochrid for 
cross-examination. Gathering my kit together, I made my way out of the 
cove. There was no sign of the two men in uniform; they had vanished as 
mysteriously as they had appeared. 

I came to the conclusion that I had witnessed an attempt at gun-running, 
which had been going on ever since the Italian occupation of Albania. When 
I returned to England, however, and related the incident to Mr. Stephen 
Graham whose tramping books had first sent me off vagabonding 
he explained that the men in the launch had probably been tobacco- 
smugglers. 

The Yugoslavian Government had the monopoly of all tobacco grown 
in the country, and maintained a rigid price-control, so that a thriving 
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industry had grown up in the illegal importation of Albanian tobacco. 
Fights between contrabandists and Excisemen were quite frequent, 
said Mr. Graham, and despite all precautions the trade continued to 
flourish. 

There' was also a monopoly in cigarette-papers, so millions of packets of 
Italian papers were smuggled in and sold at half-price. A short time before 
there had been a sudden demand for thin-paper editions of the Bible. So 
many copies were sold during the year that some folk imagined that a great 
religious revival was taking place. It transpired, however, that the Moslem 
population had run out of cigarette-papers, and wanted something to roll 
their contraband tobacco in! 

After walking an hour I suddenly realized that I was still wearing my 
flannel trousers. Where, then, were my shorts? Why, they must be lying 
beside the track where I had changed into flannels the night before over 
an hour's journey back! Groaning, I tramped back, and what weary miles 
they seemed, but I was attached to my comfortable corduroy shorts, and did 
not want to lose them. It was a wasted journey, however, for when I reached 
the rock where I had changed my clothes there was no sign of the missing 
garment. My shorts were gone, and I am still wondering if some mystified 
mountaineer, finding them lying beside the track, took them home and 
presented them to his wife. 

There was nothing for it but to trudge all the way back again, in the 
hope of reaching that elusive monastery. As I approached the Albanian 
frontier the countryside became even more fantastic and dreamlike. The 
track wound round the mountainsides at a height of several hundred feet 
above the lake, with occasional lofty pinnacles of rock towering up on either 
hand out of the green scrub. Every now and again I would catch a glimpse of 
the tall, white tower of Sveti Naum Monastery, eight miles away across the 
lake. 

The path consisted of loose boulders and pebbles, providing such 
execrable going that sometimes my best speed was under a mile an hour. 
Meanwhile the sun blazed down out of a cloudless sky, and sweat oozed 
from me at every pore. It took me several hours* hard tramping to 
reach Sveti Naum, for as is usual with monks its founders had 
built their retreat in the most isolated and inaccessible spot they could 
discover. 

It was worth all the hardship, however, finally to stand on the yellow 
beach and gaze up at the great monastery, perched on its steep rock, and 
walled and gated like some medieval fortress. Sveti Naum formerly belonged 
to Albania, but had been presented to Yugoslavia by King Zog in return 
for aid in restoring him to his throne after the Fan Noli rebellion of 
1924. The monastery was still a sacred place to the Albanians, who 
often came there as pilgrims, and I was told that the abbot was an 
Albanian. 
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Climbing up the winding, cobbled road I entered by the Sacred Gate. 
In front of me the guest-houses and cells formed a square of white- walled 
buildings, with the old church standing in the centre. On the highest point 
of the rock stood the watch-tower which had been my guiding mark for so 
many weary miles. I was glad to sit on a stone seat and gaze out over the 
lake, while in the courtyard below black-robed monks moved about, 
engaged in various tasks. From somewhere near by came the sound of voices 
chanting a liturgy. 

Afterwards I entered the church, whose dusky interior was fragrant with 
the perfume of incense. The St. Naum after whom the monastery is named 
is believed to have come here in the year 900 to preach to the heathen tribes 
living around Lake Ochrid. Frescoes on the walls of the church depict saints 
undergoing various forms of martyrdom, mostly gory, and of more interest 
to the casual visitor is the tomb of the founder. The saint's sarcophagus is 
covered with an amazing litter of shirts, socks, Turkish slippers, robes and 
ikons offerings from grateful worshippers who had been restored to health 
after visiting his shrine. 

Scattered about were little bundles of clothing labelled with their owners' 
names and addresses. Old Sveti Naum, it seems, had a great reputation as a 
healer of the sick, and it is believed that if these parcels remain beside his 
tomb for six weeks they will acquire a moiety of the saint's powers. People 
unable to visit the shrine in person can thus, by proxy, be cured of their 
ills. Some of the bundles, I noticed, were addressed from places as far away 
as Belgrade and Zagreb. 

Behind the monastery is the formidable tangle of barbed-wire which 
marks the frontier. I followed it from the monastery to a blockhouse where 
a rifleman kept guard. Beyond lay Albanian territory; but the unfortunate 
King Zog's red-and-black double eagle flag had been replaced by the red, 
white, and green of Italy. As I descended the hill I heard the crash of Italian 
artillery beyond the frontier; apparently certain of the war-like Albanian 
tribesmen were still giving the invaders of their country something to 
think about. 

On this side of the frontier the Yugoslavs were digging trenches and 
establishing machine-gun posts as quickly as they could. Not to be outdone, 
the Italian engineers on the Albanian side were constructing casemates for 
protection against a possible Yugoslav attack. Gun-runners from Yugo- 
slavia, I heard later, were carrying arms to the Albanian patriots, and Italy 
was allowing Macedonian terrorists to use Albania as a base of operations 
against Yugoslavia. What with one thing and another the whole region 
struck me as a turbulent, devil-may-care, but nevertheless interesting corner 
of the world. 

Musing thus, I prowled about the monastery seeking knowledge about the 
Bektashi organization. I had tried to get permission to enter Albania, but 
was informed that such authorization could only be granted from Rome; 
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it was doubtful, moreover, if I should be allowed to enter, the country being 
closed to travellers. Nor could I learn anything about die Bektashi. I was 
advised to go to Debar, where there was said to be a tekfa, or monastery, of 
the Order. The headquarters, I was told, were now at Tirana, Albania; the 
Arch Grand Father of the Order lived there. 

A seat in a walled garden looked so inviting that I stretched out at full 
length, and presently slept, to be awakened some time later by the sound of 
music Doing the Lambeth Walk, Oil of all things! The sounds came from 
the inner courtyard of the monastery and, peering inside, I observed a 
number of young people gyrating round a wheezy gramophone. Young men 
in light-coloured trousers and open-necked sports shirts, and girls in 
colourful summer dresses, looked incongruous among the black-robed 
monks who watched them silently. I guessed that the young people were 
students, and students they proved to be, from Belgrade University. One 
of them, a dark-haired, laughing-eyed young man, saw me and came forward 
with outstretched hand. 

"Are you not the young Englishman who has walked from Ochrid?" he 
asked. "Come and eat with us. My name is Marko Milicevich." 

A few minutes later found me sharing their meal in a small eating-house 
adjoining the monastery, where a plump, motherly sort of woman served 
us with big dishes of hot pea-soup, and plates of grilled trout, vegetable 
salad, and lovely yellow omelettes garnished with herbs. The room was 
small, the wooden table and benches occupied most of it, and the party was 
large, but somehow all of us squeezed in, everybody talking and laughing 
and firing sudden questions at me questions which could not always be 
answered. The meal over and the dishes cleared away, somebody brought 
in a basket of peaches, and we sat there eating these and drinking beer and 
red wine with a complete disregard for the consequences. Then somebody 
started the gramophone again, and all the party hastened outside to dance the 
Lambeth Walk. 

One of the monks had arranged for me to sleep at the monastery that 
night, for in spite of my nap I still felt tired, so I decided to say farewell to my 
hosts and go to my room for a rest. The traditions of monastic hospitality 
were still kept up at Sveti Naum, and travellers were provided with free 
board and lodging for three days. But when I spoke to Marko Milicevich he 
just shook his head and said: 

"Nonsense! You don't want to stay here with these old monks! Come 
back to Ochrid with us. My father is staying there and he would be glad to 
meet you." 

With my head muzzy with wine and weariness I allowed myself to be 
escorted down to the quay, where the engine of a big motor-launch was 
already ticking over steadily. Everybody squeezed into the craft, and almost 
at once we were rushing away from Sveti Naum out into the open lake. 
Craning my neck I had a last glimpse of the old monastery, with its high 
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watch-tower overlooking Albania., then it was gone from sight, and there 
were only the waves heaving about us in a manner suggestive of the open 
sea. To the westward was a line of high peaks with outlandish un-European 
names, not Slavonic even: Mali' That, Thethi, Mokra e Mokres, Djafa Tanes 
the sort of names one would expect to encounter in Central Asia. For I am 
fascinated by strange-sounding names on maps, suggestive of barbaric, 
remote places. 

I must have dozed off again, for I have little recollection of the twenty- 
mile crossing of Lake Ochrid. Once I roused myself to find the launch 
heaving and plunging through a welter of waves, and thoughts of the 
fortune-teller's prophecy in Sarajevo that water would be the death of me 
came back with curious intensity, but the man at the wheel got the 
launch under control again, and soon we were once more moving swiftly 
across the dark waters to the town of Ochrid, at the northern end of the lake. 
Awakening at last I felt much better, for the fresh air had cleared my head, 
and once again I felt ready for any new experiences which Fate might have 
to offer. 

The students departed in a noisy throng, intent on organizing a dance; 
I promised to join them after I had secured a bed for the night at an 
establishment which was euphemistically labelled 'hotel*. Marko called to me 
to come and meet his father, and I found myself shaking hands with a 
pleasant-looking man who enquired in cultured English what I thought of 
Yugoslavia. Invited to dine with him oh, that bountiful Yugoslavian 
hospitality! I found myself, a short time later, seated at a table in the 
garden of an hotel overlooking the lake. Mr. Dzagan Milicevich, the father 
of Marko, was secretary to the Chamber of Industry in Belgrade, and when 
our conversation was not about Oxford (where he had been educated) it 
was about the historical background of this corner of Yugoslavia. So Oxford 
and the Isis, and Lake Ochrid and Greeks and Byzantines and other ancient 
civilizations, all became intermingled in a delightful conversation, one of 
those interminable conversations whose interest increases in ratio to the 
wine consumed. Meanwhile, from not far away, came the sound of laughter 
and music, for Marko and his companions had succeeded in organizing 
their dance. 

"My son tells me you were in difficulties with certain people last night," 
Mr. Milicevich remarked. "They appear to have been smugglers from 
Albania. There is quite a lot of that sort of thing going on just now. You 
were lucky not to get hurt." 

"I have the faculty of being on the spot when things happen," was my 
reply. "I am a timid man by nature, but it often comes about that I find 
myself in places where unexpected happenings take place." 

"Lame leg and all," he said, smiling. "You are the first Englishman to 
walk across our country, I think, and it is remarkable that you can accomplish 
it with such a physical disability." 
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"Oh, I just keep going," I said. "What cannot be cured must be 
endured, you know." 

"And now you are walking northward to Montenegro, then to the 
Adriatic," he said, musing. "I wish you luck." 

It took me a couple of days to recover from the effects of Serbian 
hospitality. The inn at which I lodged was of a type common in that district, 
a series of disconnected rooms straggling about three sides of a cobbled 
courtyard, so that each time I entered I found myself in a different part of the 
building. Yet I remember the landlord and his extensive family (there seemed 
to be such a number of them), a jovial, friendly crowd, so that whenever I 
popped my head inside the door a drink of some sort was always forth- 
coming. 

Idly I sauntered about Ochrid, savouring the delights of the old town. 
Ochrid has about ten thousand inhabitants, and because of its numerous old 
churches and monasteries is known as The City of Churches'; it is the seat 
of a Serbian bishop. Imagine it as a picturesque-looking town situated on a 
rocky promontory jutting out into the lake, with high stone houses and 
narrow cobbled streets which are often mere flights of stone steps, and 
jutting balconies overlooking the water where the fishing-boats glide 
silently past. Ochrid is best viewed from the lake, where the houses and 
churches and monasteries cluster together beneath the walls of the medieval 
citadel. 

'Picturesque' one says, yet that adjective is so very inadequate, for one 
might apply it with equal facility to a dozen other places Mostar, Sarajevo, 
Skoplje, Bitolj, and the rest. Shall I say then that the charm of Bitolj and 
Sarajevo and die others lies in the fact that they retain their old Turkish 
characteristics, and that the peculiar attraction of Ochrid is its situation on 
the rock overlooking the lake, in the happy grouping of its old buildings 
buildings whose architectural influences are early Christian rather than 
Moslem? It is the lakeside setting which makes Ochrid. 

Mention of fishing-boats is indicative of the fact that for centuries Lake 
Ochrid has been celebrated for its fish; there are no less than eight varieties 
of trout, as well as salmon and eels, and a fish whose scales are used for 
making artificial pearls. Some of these fish may well be described as living 
fossils', for Ochrid was a lake even before Eastern Europe was covered by sea, 
many millions of years ago, and when the sea receded and the lake was 
left the fish remained also; so these fish are the only living examples of 
species which died out elsewhere ages ago. Although the lake is situated over 
two thousand feet above sea-level and is nearly a thousand feet deep, it is 
never known to freeze. 

A feature of the lake which the visitor is bound to observe and comment 
upon are the fishermen's boats, clumsy-looking craft which look as though 
they have been hewn out of tree trunks. With their sharp-pointed bows and 
square-cut sterns they appear to have altered but little in design for several 
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thousand years. There are no seats, the four or five rowers standing to 
propel the craft along, with another man steering with a long sweep. If the 
fish in the lake are prehistoric, then the fishing-boats appear to be prehistoric 
also. Nets are used for fishing, and can be seen stretched out across wooden 
racks to dry. 



CHAPTER XI 

TO THE CITY OF WOMEN 

THE road called again, telling me it was time to go; now I must follow the 
Military Highway along the Albanian frontier to Montenegro, The Land of 
the Black Mountain', far to the north. Somewhere along the route lay 
Debar, where I was to enquire about the Bektashi organization, and 
mysterious Galichnik, the town inhabited only by women, which one of the 
members of the Young Communist League had told me about on the hill 
beside the Vardar River days before. This promised to be the most difficult 
part of my journey. 

First there was shopping to be done. I bought bread, cheese, jam, eggs, 
and coffee and filled my flask with wine; not for me the pangs of hunger in 
that mountain wilderness. 'Jam' I say, though actually it was what the Serbs 
call slatkoy or fruit preserve. It is not eaten as we eat jam in Britain, for 
when one goes visiting in Yugoslavia, between cups of coffee a dish of 
slatko and a spoon are handed to the visitor, and you are expected to help 
yourself to a spoonful of preserve and eat it, and then pass the dish to the 
next person. Misguided English people have been known to consume 
several spoonfuls of slatko before realizing that the dish is intended for 
others beside themselves. 

I was still grieving for those corduroy shorts which I had lost a few days 
previously, so went into a clothier's shop to see if I could buy some more. 
But shorts were something of which the shopkeeper had never heard, and 
though I did a pantomime act illustrating a man holding a pair of trousers 
in one hand and a pair of scissors in the other, and cutting the trousers to 
knee length, he failed to comprehend. The following dialogue ensued: 

Me: You see now. I want this sort of trousers. 

Shopkeeper (brightly).* You want trouser, eh? I show you nice trouser. 

Me: No, I don't want long trousers I want short trousers. 

Shopkeeper: Short trouser, eh? For wearing underneath? 

Me: No. For wearing outside. 

Shopkeeper: What? Outside/ 

This was beyond his comprehension, but he was a good business man 
and realized that new fashions were being developed in the civilized world 
beyond the mountains, and that there might be a demand for these fashions 
even in Ochrid. Stroking his chin with a grimy forefinger he surveyed the 
stock on his shelves doubtfully. 

Shopkeeper: Short trouser, hey? You mean for woman's wearing 
underneath? 

Me: No! For man's wearing outside. 

97 G 
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He smiled and produced a cardboard box and took from it a pair of 
shorts, shorts such as I had not seen before, of a sort of cottony material, 
but shorts right enough. They did not look very strong, and I did not like 
the colour, but I bought them, as my flannel trousers had suffered during 
the encounter with the smugglers, and there was a danger that presently 
I might find myself without any covering at all. For a hundred miles or so 
I tramped the Albanian frontier in them, and if it looked odd to see a 
grown man walking along thus clad, nobody in that district was any the 
wiser; such is the variety of costume one sees. 

A three-hour tramp brought me to Struga, a primitive little town at the 
northern end of Lake Ochrid, famous for its eels. Here the Black Drim River 
emerges from the lake to pursue a turbulent course along the frontier before 
plunging through the Albanian mountains to the Adriatic. 

Leaving the last vestiges of cultivation behind, I entered a desolate 
region of bare brown hills. The road followed the Albanian side of the Drim, 
within a mile or so of the border, and for that reason there are no settlements 
on this side of the stream, since they could so easily be raided. What few 
people dwell in this region live on the eastern bank of the river, which is 
here a rushing green flood. 

I slept that night in a deserted house, lulled to sleep by the ceaseless 
creaking of an ancient water-wheel. These are prominent features of the 
eastern bank primitive wooden structures with rusty oil-drums fastened 
to their blades. At each revolution of the wheel the oil-drums dip and fill 
with water; they are then swept upwards and their contents tipped into a 
wooden trough, whence the water is carried to the little fields of maize by 
means of tiny canals. 

This deserted house was a notable spot, though I did not know it at the 
time. For at this same hut, one stormy night some time previous, there had 
arrived Stephen Graham, author of that delightful book The Gentle Art of 
Tramping, which had inspired my own pilgrimage. He was accompanied by 
his henchman, Zeichar the Albanian, an amiable assassin, 'wanted' for 
murder in his own country, who nearly blew the pair of them sky-high by 
trying to light a fire with dynamite charges! 

The river now entered a deep canyon, the scene of more than one 
massacre and invasion. The last settlements were left behind; ahead lay only 
naked walls of rock, towering up into the sky. I could not find a spot of 
ground anywhere level enough to sleep on! For nearly fifty miles the Black 
Drim forces its way through a Titanic gorge three thousand feet deep. I 
climbed up and down so many cliffs, and rounded so many bends and 
turns, that at last I began to feel I was hopelessly penned in the mountains, 
and would never get out again! 

For three days I followed the Black Drim northward, camping at night 
in deserted roadmenders' huts or out in the open, curled up in my sleeping- 
bag. It was a very lonely road, for there were few travellers and little or no 
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motor traffic; often a whole day would pass without my seeing more than 
two or three persons. The roar of the river was continually in my ears day 
and night; when I finally left it behind I wondered why the world had 
grown so strangely quiet. 

Always, to the westward, I could see the high peaks of Albania. This 
rugged mountain frontier is a veritable No Man's Land; nobody may live 
or travel there unless he has special permission from the military authorities. 
A continuous line of barbed-wire and blockhouses stretches across the 
solitudes, for Yugoslavia guards her western wall very carefully. There 
are sentries on every peak, and savage police-dogs are let loose at 
night to patrol the 'zone of insecurity'. At only three points may this 
mountain boundary be lawfully crossed at Prizren, Debar, and Sveti 
Naum. The rest of the barrier is closed, and no visa or pass will get you 
through. 

On the line between Yugoslavia and Albania, incidentally, each 
Yugoslav frontier-guard is accompanied by an Albanian 'volunteer' a sort 
of hostage to be shot the moment his fellow countrymen decide to come 
raiding over the border. 

One day, as I was plodding along through the gorges, two men stepped 
out of the shadow of a cliff and barred my way. They were lean, brown- 
faced individuals clad in dilapidated attire; one of them carried a rifle slung 
over his shoulder. They addressed me in some unintelligible language, to 
which I replied with a shake of the head. I did not like the look of them at 
all, and so, instead of stopping for the customary chat when travellers meet, 
I merely wished them good-day and passed on. 

They promptly fell into step beside me, one on either side, a proceeding 
which somehow struck me as sinister. 

"IngBje, huh?" enquired the taller of the two. 

"Yes," I replied, seeing no reason for denying it. Anyway, the fact that 
a lone Englishman was tramping along the Drim was probably common 
knowledge among the inhabitants of the valley. 

"Ingliie rich, huh?" This seemed to be a statement, rather than a query. 
" Very rich, huh? You give poor man's money?" 

With that the couple leered, regarding me expectantly, at the same time 
holding out their hands in an obvious gesture. 

I realized I was suffering for the sins of my more fortunate fellow 
countrymen. Apparently these two fellows cherished the popular Conti- 
nental illusion that all Englishmen are wealthy. I was English, therefore I 
was wealthy, and could well afford to give them something. 

I shook my head indignantly, telling them I had no money, which was 
very nearly true. I had started my trip across Yugoslavia with only ten 
pounds, and little enough was left. When I saw the black looks my refusal 
aroused, however, I wondered whether it might not be better to give them 
something to get rid of them. But I hate being intimidated, and I reflected 
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that if they once discovered \ possessed money they might decide there was 
nothing to prevent them taking the lot. 

Ordinarily, travellers are safe enough on the roads of Yugoslavia, but 
judging by their speech and appearance these two fellows were Albanians 
who had slipped across the frontier to see what they could pick up. Yugo- 
slavian criminals would certainly hesitate to attack and rob a foreigner, but 
it struck me the Albanians might not be troubled by such niceties of conduct. 

"Money!" the couple repeated insistently, all the time edging closer. 

Instinctively my hand tightened round my thick walking-stick; I 
mentally noted the place on the taller man's head where I would hit him if 
he attempted to lay hands on me. I felt very nervous, however, for I realized 
that I did not stand much chance if it came to a fight. Both the ruffians 
carried knives, and I knew that many Albanians are sly, treacherous, and 
somewhat casual in the matter of taking human life. 

Finally the precious pair lost patience and, stopping abruptly in the 
middle of the roadway, made it clear that they would not let me pass until 
I had handed over largesse. I do not know how the affair would have ended, 
for just as one of them tried to grab hold of me, receiving a blow across the 
chest from my stick in return, there came the loud 'toot-toof of a motor- 
horn, and next moment a big lorry rumbled round a bend towards us! My 
assailants promptly took to their heels, while I, very much relieved, signalled 
to the driver for a lift. 

I was to have yet another adventure along the Drim, this time of quite a 
different nature. The following day I reached a point where a side-stream 
emerged from a wide ravine. The bridge was broken, and a gang of workmen 
were engaged in erecting concrete piers for a new one. The road led straight 
down to the water's edge, but after taking one look at the roaring brown 
torrent I decided to try to cross somewhere else. 

I did not want to get my feet wet, so I walked a little distance upstream 
until I came to a place where I thought I could ford the stream by stepping 
from boulder to boulder. A sudden shout made me look round. The work- 
men were calling out something, but I could not understand what it was. I 
glanced about me, seeing nothing amiss, and therefore continued to advance. 

Next moment the sandy stream-bed seemed suddenly to sink beneath 
me, flinging me forward on my face into the water. I realized at once 
that I must have stepped into quicksand, and that it was against this that 
the men had been warning me. 

I tried to struggle to my feet, but already my body was being slowly but 
surely engulfed; the weight of my pack made me sink even faster. Securing a 
grip on one of the rocks, I strove desperately to haul myself out; the suction 
was so powerful, however, that I found my strength unequal to the task. 
Sick with fear, I strove to release the straps of my rucksack, which was 
dragging me down to my death. 

By this time my left shoulder was pressed into the shallow water; the 
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swirling current was beginning to drive against my chest. In a few minutes 
it would reach my neck, my chin, and finally my mouth! 

Suddenly I found myself screaming. My fingers still fumbled with the 
stubborn straps, but though an eternity seemed to pass I could not unfasten 
them. Had the workmen down at the bridge heard my cries, and. if so, why 
did they not hurry to help me? 

I had almost abandoned hope when a heavy weight left my back, 
enabling me to lift my shoulder out of the water. The rucksack strap had 
given way; the bulky pack was no longer holding me down! But I was still 
little better off, for I had sunk in the quicksand up to my waist, and was 
quite unable to haul myself clear. 

At this juncture I heard the sound of galloping hoofs, and a man on 
horseback came into view. Directly he sighted me he dismounted and began 
clambering along the rocks toward me. Soon he was close enough to reach 
out and put his arms round me. Then he gave a mighty heave; I thought 
for a moment I was going to be torn in two ! But the effort lifted me a little, 
and by exerting all my strength I was able to roll over on my side and free 
my legs. Thereupon the stranger gave another pull, and the pair of us went 
sprawling among the rocks. I was saved! 

My next thought was for my pack, which we retrieved without much 
difficulty. By this time I was so wet and muddy that I thought it would not 
hurt me to get a bit wetter, so I waded out into the stream being careful 
to select a safe spot and washed the worst of the grime off my clothing, 
grinning ruefully at the thought that if only I had not been so anxious to 
keep my feet dry this misadventure would never have happened. Having 
made sure that I was all right, my kindly rescuer remounted his horse and, 
hardly giving me time to thank Mm, rode off again. 

Apart from a few bruises and cuts, and the feeling that I'd been through 
a sausage-machine, I imagined I had survived the ordeal without damage. 
After I had returned to the bridge-builders' camp to dry my clothing and 
drink hot coffee by their fire, however, I suddenly began to shiver and I 
went on shivering! I could not forget the nightmare vision of that ghastly 
yellow sand creeping nearer and nearer to my mouth. I was still shivering 
next day, and it was a week or more before I became normal again. 

At last, to my great relief, I emerged from the narrow gorges of the 
Black Drim into a weird region of red, flat-topped hills and eroded plateaux 
through which the river had cut a wide, winding canyon. It was a land of 
sandy semi-deserts, hot and lifeless, swept by fierce dust-storms which 
made tramping an ordeal. Often I suffered from thirst, for there was no 
surface water, and the cliffs fell so steeply to the river that it was impossible 
to climb down. 

It was now about the middle of July, and daily growing hotter; I 
doubted my ability to continue much longer. The heat seemed to sap my 
energy, making it difficult to concentrate on what I was doing. And the 
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flies ! They were everywhere, in their millions. One could not have a bite 
to eat, or an hour's sleep, or try to read or write, without a black cloud of 
them settling about one, crawling into one's eyes, ears, and mouth. I cursed 
those flies by the hour while I crouched sweating under my mosquito-net 
during the midday heat, waiting for the air to get cool enough to permit me 
to travel on. 

Despite these discomforts, however, I found the region very fascinating; 
it reminded me of some far Oriental country, such as India or Turkestan. 
There were donkey-caravans halted by the roadside wells, with lean, dark- 
skinned men in brown robes and red turbans examining gorgeous-hued 
carpets and glittering brassware, I saw little motor traffic; goods were mostly 
conveyed by horses or donkeys. The road was deep in dust, and whenever a 
caravan passed I was enveloped in a blinding, stifling cloud. 

One afternoon I asked for water at a Serbian fort, but the sentry refused, 
saying they had none. He pointed down the road to where another soldier 
was bringing along a tankful of water, so I went to meet him and had a 
drink from that. An Albanian tramp also stopped for a drink and a chat, 
and then accompanied me part of the way to Debar, 

"Things are not what they were in these parts," he remarked, in broken 
English. "I remember the time when a foreigner could not have tramped 
through here alone without being shot. Nowadays nobody has been shot for 
quite a long time!" 

He added the interesting detail that when a native shoots an enemy as the 
result of a blood-feud it is the correct etiquette for him to leave his fez or 
other headgear beside the body. Vendetta-killing is a matter of honour, not 
to be carried out anonymously, and your hat serves as your visiting-card! 

The tramp's name was Mehmet AH and, learning that he was a Moslem, 
I asked him how to reach the Bektashi tekke, or monastery, near Debar. 
At first he pretended not to know anything about it, but finally instructed 
me to follow a certain side road. He warned me that, for all he knew to the 
contrary, the place might be closed and the monks dispersed, as the Order 
was on the move. 

I left the Black Drim at a point where it turns sharply westwards into 
Albania; Yugoslav riflemen guarded the only bridge across the river. In 
the evening it began to rain heavily, but I was anxious to reach the Bektashi 
tekke that night and so pressed on through the darkness, the wind howling 
about me as I struggled on. Eventually I reached the side road which I 
believed to be the one I was looking for, and began to follow it up a steep 
hillside. 

It was an abominable track, filled with loose stones and boulders, and 
several times I stumbled and fell Suddenly it ended before a high stone 
gateway, through which I passed. The rain had now stopped, and a cold 
wind blew; everything around me was dark and still. I seemed to be standing 
on the side of a hill; far below I could discern the twinkling lights of a town. 
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Presently, ahead of me, I made out the vague outline of a building, but 
no lights showed anywhere. "Was the place deserted? Walking through a 
doorway, I found myself in what appeared to be a small outhouse, with a 
stone floor and walls. When my eyes had grown accustomed to the darkness 
I saw a narrow passage, which I followed until I reached a courtyard. 

As I stood there, looking about me, I heard the sound of singing. This 
led me to a window where a faint glimmer of light showed. A little further 
on I came to a door, upon which I rapped loudly. 

It was promptly opened by two men who reminded me of Omar 
Khayyam, Ali Baba, and other Eastern characters I had read about. They 
were dressed in white robes, with wide red sashes, and had green turbans on 
their heads. They were obviously puzzled by my sudden appearance out of 
the night, but after I had repeated 'English tourist' several times they 
motioned me to follow them. 

We proceeded along several draughty corridors and then out into the 
open air again, where we traversed a winding path until we arrived at a 
cave in a cliff. This my conductors entered, and directly I got inside I once 
more experienced the uncanny feeling that I had somehow strayed back 
into the Arabian Nights. 

In the centre of the cave, on a raised dais, was a coffin with an oil lamp 
hanging over it; on the rocky walls hung tablets bearing inscriptions in a 
spidery script which I recognized as Arabic. 

Seated on mats around a low table were several black-bearded men 
dressed in long brown robes and white fezzes, covered with green turbans* 
They were apparently having their evening meal, for little dishes of roast 
meat, cheese, eggs, and olives stood before them. 

My guides broke into an excited chattering, whereupon the aged man 
who seemed to be the leader turned and addressed me in quite good English. 

"Who are you, please, and why do you come here?" he asked. 

I replied that I was an English traveller, interested in learning about the 
Bektashi way of life, and that I had walked there from Sveti Naum. 

"You come twenty years too late, my friend/* laughed the old man. (I 
learned later that he was the Baba, or Grand Father, of the tekke.) "We left 
Sveti Naum in 1918. Had you delayed a little longer you would have found 
that we had left this place also. This monastery, you see, belonged to 
Albania; it was only the alteration of the frontier which placed it in 
Yugoslavia." 

He invited me to seat myself and join in the meal. A cigarette and a 
glass of fiery raki (cherry brandy) were handed to me; the other monks 
proffered bread, olives, and roast chicken. 

It was the first time I had ever eaten in a room containing a coffin, so I 
asked the Bala if there was any special significance about it. 

"On certain sacred days we feast in the tombs of our dead," he explained. 
"We eat and drink, sing songs, and enjoy ourselves," 
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He went on to tell me that the Order had been founded in Anatolia in 
the fourteenth century by Hadji Bektash Veli, who claimed descent from the 
Prophet. It is hard to explain just what the Bektashi movement stands for. 
Its members have been called the 'heretics of Islam* and the 'Moslem 
Quakers'., since they do not believe in the veiling of women, the fast of 
Ramadan, and a number of other traditional Moslem observances. They 
have been condemned by the Sunnis (orthodox Moslems) for smoking and 
drinking spirits, but retort that the evil lies not in the use but in the abuse of 
such things. 

"Our teachings have much in common with Freemasonry and Com- 
munism/' continued the Grand Father. "There are many Masons in our 
Order, and certain important principles of masonry have been taken from 
Bektashism. We have also been called 'the first Communists', for no 
member of a tekke may possess personal property; we hold everything in 
common. We ignore social inequalities, and do not believe in rank or 
distinction. We teach that it is wrong to be well-fed while others go hungry, 
and that work is a duty whereby man earns his right to food." 

"I have heard that you preach reconciliation with Christians," I 
remarked. 

"Yes, we do," was the grave reply. "A member of any faith can belong 
to our movement Moslem, Christian, Jew, Buddhist; anyone, in fact, who 
believes in God. We see good in all creeds, perfection in none. Our aim is 
to unite the whole world into one great brotherhood." 

He told me that the Order has over seven million members in the 
Balkans and Near East. It is proscribed in Turkey, but nevertheless pos- 
sesses many adherents in that country. The movement has numerous 
monasteries, all situated in inaccessible places. The members do not hold 
their services in the mosques, but pray anywhere; their monasteries are not 
ascetic retreats, but meeting-places where members can assemble and discuss 
their affairs. The Bektashi monks say their prayers only twice a day, at 
sunset and dawn, instead of five times as the orthodox Moslems do. The 
Arch Grand Father of the Order lives at Tirana, in Albania. 

Suddenly the Grand Father paused, remarking apologetically that he 
had talked too long; he could see I was very tired. He spoke a few words to 
one of the monks, who immediately rose and motioned to me to follow 
him. We went back to the building I had first entered, where my guide 
showed me into a small room, furnished with a mattress and several lurid 
pictures of the Evil One. 

In the morning I breakfasted alone; the monks, I discovered, had 
already eaten and were now at work in the fields. I was just finishing my 
meal when the Grand Father appeared. I expressed a wish to inspect the 
monastery, whereupon he took me round the building and grounds. The 
tekke was a small stone erection surrounded by well-kept cornfields and 
orchards. 
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^ I was now eager to be on my way again, for always, at the back of my 
mind, was the thought that war might shortly break out, and I wanted to 
get back to England before this happened. 

A short tramp brought me to Debar, a town which has been Turkish, 
Albanian, and Yugoslavian within the space of a few short years. Small 
wonder, therefore, that it has become notorious as a place of revolt and 
massacre, intrigue, and sudden death. It was very similar to many other 
Moslem towns I visited red-roofed, yellow-walled houses with wooden 
balconies projecting over the cobbled streets; mosques with tapering 
minarets, paved courtyards and bubbling fountains; dust and heat and flies. 
Along the straggling main street hat-makers sat in their open shops 
fashioning fezzes out of white felt, and shaping them on earthenware 
moulds. 

The road to the north leads across a reddish-brown semi-desert until 
the River Radika is reached. I followed this roaring green torrent through a 
lofty canyon, and at sundown came to a newly built inn. The jovial landlord 
fed me on omelette, freshly caught trout, bread, and a pint of red wine. 
Then he gave me a room with a bed to myself (with a loaded rifle hanging 
over my head); in the morning my breakfast consisted of fried beef and 
kidneys and a glass of hot milk. The charge for all this was 2s, ud. 



I was now bent on completing my mission by visiting Galichnik, a 
curious mountain-top town which, during the greater part of the year, is 
inhabited entirely by women, but all I could learn was that no road led there. 
As I trudged on up the river the mountains became higher and higher. On 
one side of me was mighty Korab, rising to a height of close on 9,000 feet; 
on the other a tremendous precipice reared towards the clouds. Far up on 
the mountainsides showed the white walls of remote villages. I asked a 
passing peasant the way to Galichnik; he merely pointed to the cliff and 
passed on. 

Eventually I came to a pony-track which wound in and out of the 
precipices. Once or twice I had a narrow escape from going over the edge; 
I found it wasn't good policy to argue the right-of-way with some obstinate 
horse or donkey on the verge of a thousand-foot drop. 

After a while the track forked; there was no indication as to which 
branch I should take, and nobody to seek information from. I had to make 
my own choice, and, of course, chose wrongly; the path I selected ended in 
a gorge beside a waterfall. There was no way over the fall and no way round 
it. I felt very much like crying! 

It was terrifically hot; I was soaked with perspiration. Dragging off my 
sodden shirt, I flung it into a pool; then I stood there the ground was too 
uneven to sit down and cursed Yugoslavia, myself, the heat, the flies, and 
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everything else. After that, feeling somewhat relieved, I lit a fire and made 
some coffee. 

Presently I fished my shirt from the pool, wrung it out, strapped my 
rucksack on my back, and decided to have another shot at finding Galichnik. 
Retracing my steps through the gorges and along the precipices, I plodded on 
until a mysterious third track appeared, seemingly from nowhere! It led 
upward, which was good enough for me. 

It was now past midday, and even at this height there was not a breath 
of air moving. At 5,000 feet I found my way barred by a line of enormous 
cliffs, and feared I should have to admit defeat. But I strode doggedly 
forward, and presently reached the summit. Far below, in a secluded hollow, 
I beheld my goal Galichnik! 

A cool wind beat against my face as I stood on the cliff-top; I felt that 
the hardships of the climb had been well worth while. As I continued on my 
way, now easier in mind, I encountered a party of men likewise bound for 
Galichnik, and fell into conversation. Luckily for me, one is fairly safe in 
addressing any man from this locality in English, as a great many of them 
emigrated to the United States when they were young and have since 
returned. 

The fellow I talked with explained how Galichnik became known as 
the *City of Women'. Four hundred years ago the ancestors of the present 
inhabitants were driven into this inhospitable region by the invading Turks. 
Being unable to grow sufficient food on their mountain-top, the custom 
gradually arose of the menfolk going elsewhere to work. The sons, in due 
course, followed in their fathers* footsteps, and as their artisan guilds had 
a reputation for craftsmanship they usually found no difficulty in obtaining 
employment. 

For fifty weeks of every year the men remain away, toiling as skilled 
masons, carpenters, and metal-workers, while the women remain behind to 
run the town and keep the homes going. Once a year, however during the 
second fortnight in July the males return to visit their wives and children. 
The most important day of the year is July 22nd, when a great mass-marriage 
takes place, followed by three days and nights of feasting. Thereafter the 
menfolk take their leave again. 

"We call ourselves fa& pechalbari the toilers of the world," continued 
my informant "We cannot support ourselves in our mountain home, so 
we go far afield to work, earning enough hard cash to keep the town going. 
Men from Galichnik helped to build the palaces of Versailles, the Mormon 
Temple in Utah, the Dneiperstroi Dam in Russia, and Radio City in 
New York." 

I learned that the workmen usually accomplished the last stages of the 
homeward journey on foot, travelling in small groups. Each man has a 
year's savings in his pockets, and keeps a keen look-out for the Albanian 
bandits who still lurk in these hills. Before entering the town they discard 
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their conventional American or German-made garments and don colourful 
homespun costumes fashioned by their womenfolk. 

"Our women have to run the town by themselves while we are away/* 
I was told. "Their morals are very strict; we know they can be trusted." 

"And what about the men?" I asked. 

"They generally remain faithful to the wives they leave behind," he 
replied. "Only a few are lured away by the outside world." 

Galichnik welcomed- us with the beating of drums and the wailing of 
bagpipes, the women and children coming to the cliff-top to meet us. They 
were dressed in all their finery ample skirts of many colours, and short red 
or blue jackets embroidered with gold. The amount of ornament on the 
elaborate headdresses indicated whether a woman was married or single. 

While the menfolk are absent the women look after everything. They 
tend the sheep and cattle; their donkey-trains bring in supplies, plodding up 
the tremendous cliffs. Thread is spun from home-produced wool and woven 
into beautiful fabrics. In spite of their many activities, the ladies make a point 
of keeping themselves attractive-looking in order to make sure that the 
wanderers will always come back. 

I found this odd town crowded out with people, for many of the men 
had already returned home. During these two weeks of the year it is a very- 
cosmopolitan place; one can hear a dozen languages spoken. I was lucky to 
secure a sleeping-place in an outhouse; it was not altogether ideal, but the 
mass-marriage was due to take place in two days' time, and I didn't want to 
miss it. My landlord seemed to imagine that I was a German student, and 
persisted in addressing me in that language. 

The houses in Galichnik are square, stone-built affairs, each standing 
on its own plot of ground. Only the upper storeys have windows; the ground 
floor usually serves as a stable. Carved over the doorways are the coats ^of 
arms of the various trade guilds. Curiously enough, this remote community 
possesses more 'modern conveniences' than a great many better-known 
cities, for Galichnik craftsmen who have worked in Canada and the United 
States have brought back up-to-date ideas of plumbing, lighting, and 

sanitation. 11.1, 

On the day of the mass-marriage I joined the crowd inside the church. 
The air was filled with the perfume of incense. Before the altar stood the 
priest, in his gold-embroidered robes. The place glittered with gilded 
ornaments, and little red lamps flickered in front of the holy pictures. 

On this occasion only a few couples were married. They stood in 
a long row while the priest read out the marriage service; the sonorous 
Greek phrases seemed to echo through the church. When he finished the 
men replied; then it was the turn of the women. Though they are the virtual 
rulers of the town they duly promised to obey their husbands. 

The ceremony over, the feasting began. Following the usual custom, 
the newly-wedded couples made the round of their relatives' houses. On 
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every table were roast meats, cakes, fruits, sweets, and fine Yugoslavian 
wines. Toasts were drunk; then they all danced the koto, the national dance 
of Yugoslavia, the people forming a huge circle and moving rhythmically 
round and round, while gipsy fiddlers scraped out wild tunes on their 
violins. 

If this sounds a pleasant experience in which to participate, truth compels 
me to state that I felt anything but happy. Hardly had I arrived in Galichnik 
than I succumbed to a species of dysentery, and had to keep dashing away 
from the ceremony on private errands of my own. I felt so weak that all 
I wanted was to lie down and sleep, and consequently have not a clear idea 
of all that happened. Somehow I must have got back to my sleeping-place, 
for I awoke there the following morning, still feeling weak, but with my 
head clearer. 

I decided to leave Galichnik at once. Everybody was too wrapped up 
in their own affairs to attend to a sick wanderer. I decided to make for the 
monastery of St. Jovan which lay a few miles to the north, where I would 
be able to rest, I felt sick and hungry and without energy, and the thought 
of carrying my heavy rucksack for several miles was enough to make me 
weep. Yet it is surprising what one can accomplish when compelled. 

It was six o'clock in the morning when I left Galichnik; I wanted to 
descend the western face of the mountain while it was still in the shadow. 
By the time I reached the road at its foot the sun was already hot, and I felt 
very tired and ill. 

I tramped along beside a man who was driving a horse loaded with plums 
and mulberries. He pointed out the gleaming towers of St. Jovan Monastery, 
and wearily I climbed the sloping track and entered the outer courtyard. 
A youth asked me what I wanted, so I told him "A bed," and a few minutes 
later found myself on a comfortable bed in a cool, dark room. I slept for 
hours and hours, to be awakened at last by the rattle of cutlery and 
chinaware. 

Walking out in my pyjamas, I presently observed the Abbot, a gorgeous 
figure in red-and-black robes, with a bushy brown beard flowing half-way 
down his chest. He was seated at the head of a long wooden table, talking in a 
booming voice to a visiting engineer about enlarging the monastic fish- 
ponds. He greeted me cheerily, gave me a little soup and fish, told me I 
needed rest, and sent me back to bed. 

I spent another day at the monastery, recovering from the touch of 
dysentery. On the second morning I had so far recovered that I decided to 
start out on my travels again. I was still somewhat weak, however,, and after 
walking a few miles was glad to signal a passing motor-bus, which whirled 
me away through deep gorges and over high mountain passes to Tetovo. 
Here I booked a bed at a cheap hotel and slept the clock round. When I 
awoke, I felt my old self once again. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE LAND OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN 

AFTER trudging for nearly a month across the little-known regions of 
South Serbia I had now reached Tetovo, a typical Oriental town of ram- 
shackle houses, winding streets, open wooden bazaars, veiled women, and 
turbaned men. 

The purchase of wives is still universal among the Moslems of this 
district. When I was there the price of a wife was about 12,000 dinars 
roughly 50. This money is paid over to the girl's father, and in order to 
raise it the young men usually go away to work in the cities for a time; 
sometimes it takes them several years to save the required amount. The 
only other way of obtaining a wife is by stealing one, but this method, I 
learnt, has gone out of fashion, owing to the quarrels and bloodshed which 
usually result. 

I wanted to get to Prizren, the old Albanian city ceded to Yugoslavia 
in 1912. To reach it, however, I had to cross the mighty barrier of the 
Shar Mountains, which rise like a wall to a height of nearly 9,000 feet. I 
had no map and could find nobody to tell me the way across. Such informa- 
tion as I could obtain was decidedly discouraging. There were no roads, 
the snowfields on the top of the mountains lingered as late as July, and 
brigands and wolves were said to haunt the summits; it would be foolhardy 
indeed to attempt a crossing without a proper guide and equipment. But I 
had no money for guides and was determined to go alone. 

Borrowing a pair of long-range glasses, I went to the roof of the inn 
and squatted there for half an hour intently studying the black bulk of the 
Shar Mountains. Finally I discovered what appeared to be two possible 
routes, and I spent the morning investigating them. One led me up a terrific 
gorge, whence I had an excellent view of the glistening snowfields above. 
The second track seemed more promising, however, so I cached some food 
in a hollow among the rocks and then returned to town. 

I slept for four hours, and then started out in earnest. Climbing steadily, 
I was soon able to look down and see Tetovo lying below me like a map. 
Ahead rose the triangular blue-black summit of Mt. Aleksandrov, 8,780 feet 
high. I was so awestruck by the sight of that jagged peak that for a moment 
I wondered if I had undertaken more than I could perform* 

In a village in a gorge I had a most unpleasant experience. I was walking 
along the narrow street when suddenly something struck me a sharp blow 
on the back. Turning round, I saw a stone lying on the ground. There was 
no indication as to who had thrown it; the only persons in sight were a few 
men lounging against a gate. They just grinned at me. 
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I went on, and presently another pebble struck me, and then another. 
Realizing that I was being deliberately stoned, my first impulse was to run 
but I knew that if I did this the pebbles would fly in earnest. I therefore 
retraced my steps and approached the group, asking them if that was the 
way to treat an inoffensive Englishman who was walking through their 
country. Nobody spoke, but at last one of them pointed to my shorts and 
mumbled something to the effect that they thought I was a German. At this 
moment, luckily, the inevitable man who had been in America arrived, and 
confirmed the fact that I was speaking English. Thereupon I was allowed 
to proceed without further damage. 

Some time later I was joined by a tall Moslem dressed in the loose black- 
and-white Albanian costume and a red turban. He led the way at a good 
speed along a most abominable track which appeared to be little more than 
the dry bed of a torrent. After we had travelled together for about an hour 
he asked where I was going to sleep and, learning that I had nowhere in 
mind, invited me to spend lie night at his home. 

Darkness had now fallen upon the world below, though a little light still 
lingered in the heights. The Moslem strode along so fast that, in my efforts 
to keep up with him, I kept stumbling over moss-covered boulders and 
splashing into hidden pools. At last, afraid that I might break my leg, I 
was forced to cry "Halt!" My companion hesitated a few moments; then 
he hastily bade me farewell and vanished into the gloom, taking with him 
my hopes of a night's lodging! 

Below me the path fell away steeply; above, it vanished into the darkness 
at a steep angle; there didn't seem to be a scrap of ground anywhere level 
enough to lie down upon. I cursed myself for relying upon the stranger; 
I ought to have sought a suitable camping-place before it became too dark. 
Finally I decided to sleep in the middle of the track, trusting that some 
wandering horse or donkey would not stumble over me. Luckily this did 
not happen, and I awoke with the dawn, breakfasted, and then started to 
tackle the precipices ahead. 

I had conceived the brilliant idea of following a line of telegraph-poles, 
but speedily discovered that the notion was not so brilliant as I had imagined; 
the wires soared up and down the cliffs in gigantic loops, and were stmng 
across gorges in a manner I could not possibly emulate. Eventually I found 
a passable track, and later got directions from a caravan. 

After passing two villages clinging to the cliffs, all signs of human 
occupation ceased; I was alone in a desolate world of splintered and riven 
rocks overshadowed by towering, snow-streaked peaks. Occasionally I 
sighted a primitive shelter of wood and straw, surrounded by a thorn fence 
the summer quarters of some wandering herdsman. Once I heard the 
long-drawn-out howl of a wolf, but it was impossible to determine from 
which direction it came. 

I was now at an elevation of over a mile, and the sunglare from the 
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snow and rock made my eyes smart. Despite the sunshine it was very cold, 
for a keen wind was blowing. Suddenly the jagged peaks were blotted out 
by mist, the gorge below vanished, and I found myself enveloped in clinging 
white vapour. Soon it began to rain heavily, so I crawled into my sleeping- 
bag, pulled my cape over my head, and went to sleep. The downpour 
lasted for a long time, but late in the afternoon I was able to start out 
again. 

At about 8,000 feet I came to a depression between two peaks and a 
path that led across the range, between snowfields. The snow came down 
to within a few yards of the track. After checking my compass course I 
headed north, making such good progress that within a few hours I was 
below the tree-line again. I camped for the night on the edge of a forest. 
Just before dawn I heard a wolf howl again somewhere quite close. 

All next morning I tramped through forest at an altitude of about 
4,000 feet. It was glorious country; I actually went out of my way to make 
the journey last longer. I marched blithely on, hour after hour until, 
happening to encounter two old peasant women, I casually asked them: 

"Is this the way to Prizren?" 

"No; it lies the other way," they replied. "You are going in the wrong 
direction!" 

So not quite so blithely! I turned back, realizing that over- 
confidence had led me astray. 

Hearing a sudden crashing somewhere in front, I looked up just in 
time to see a big brown bear lumbering off through the trees. I had been 
told the bears of the Shar Mountains were harmless, but I was nevertheless 
very glad that Bruin didn't stop. Later I heard that a bear had attacked three 
villagers in this very region and badly mauled one of them. 

That morning I reached the first house for many miles. The two women 
who lived there gave me a drink of water and told me that Prizren was six 
miles away. Later I met two Serbian officers on horseback who put me on 
the right track. Despite their directions, I went astray, finding myself 
wandering across the bare, sun-scorched face of a mountain. Finally I gave 
up the search for the track and set out for Prizren by compass, taking 
embankments, woods, and irrigation ditches in my stride. 

A few hours later I emerged on the summit of a mountain and beheld 
below me the red roofs, white domes, and slender minarets of a large city. 
It was Prizren, and I felt proud of myself. Half an hour later I was scrambling 
down the mountainside, and presently entered the town by a narrow 
street. 

Prizren proved to be a very friendly place; hardly had I arrived before 
I found myself seated in a barber's shop drinking coffee with a returned 
American immigrant. The local Excise officer then accosted me, carrying 
me to his office to sample something stronger than coffee. I became 
acquainted with so many kindly people, in fact, that I decided to remain for 
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a day or so, instead of tramping on. A boy guided me to a quaint old Serbian 
house, spotlessly clean and cosy, where I secured a comfortable room for 
tenpence a night 

Prizren was full of Oriental shops and bazaars, where red-fezzed Turks 
in Moslem dress sat cross-legged on reed mats listening to the music of 
gipsy orchestras. The city was formerly noted for its wonderful filigree- 
work in gold and silver, but in these degenerate days, when swords and guns 
are no longer decorated, the trade has gone into a decline. 

Prizren has always been one of the main centres of Moslem fanaticism; 
it formerly belonged to Albania, and was the birthplace of the Albanian 
nationalist movement. In 1912, however, a huge slice of territory containing 
700,00 Albanians was handed over en bloc to Serbia and Montenegro, and 
Prizren became Serbian. The new frontier was so drawn that thousands of 
tribesmen on its further side were condemned to poverty, being cut off from 
their natural markets. 

This fascinating, turbulent region, indeed, is said to have known no 
peace since Roman times; the minorities are always striving to break away 
from their overlords and join one another. Yugoslavia, for instance, has 
Turks, Albanians, and Macedonians within her borders. Frontiers in this 
part of the world are always changing, being moved backwards and 
forwards according to the fortunes of war. Hardly ever do the political 
boundaries coincide with those of the race. 

The last country I was anxious to visit before returning to England was 
Montenegro, The Land of Heroes', lying to the north-west. Deciding to 
tramp there, I left Prizren one afternoon and started out across a red plain 
where maize, barley, and tobacco were being cultivated. It was a region of 
old monasteries, mosques, and ruined fortresses. The people were a delight 
primitive and superstitious, but nevertheless virile and sturdy. Eventually 
I reached the White Drim River, which here makes a sharp westward turn 
before plunging into Albania to join my old acquaintance, the Black Drim. 

This was the route which the Serbian Army followed when forced to 
retreat in 1915, having been driven out of Serbia by the Germans and 
Bulgarians. The road ended at Prizren, so they drove their lorries and 
armoured cars over the cliffs, blew up their guns and ammunition, poured 
their petrol into the river, and set fire to it. 

Then, starving and cold, they started out over the snow-clad mountains 
of Northern Albania in a desperate attempt to reach the Adriatic, where 
Allied help was waiting. The wild mountaineers continually sniped them, 
others dropped and died on the snowfields, and wolves ate the stragglers. 
Only a miserable remnant reached Scutari, where they were promptly 
bombed by Austrian aeroplanes. Undaunted, they pressed on to Durazzo, 
where an Austrian destroyer fired on them. At long last, however, they were 
picked up by Allied vessels, and later returned to fight again. 

I had planned to camp that night alongside the White Drim, but at 
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sundown I was accosted by a lean Albanian tribesman, who, addressing me 
in nasal tones, demanded, "Where you going, boy?" 

When I told him he stroked his scraggy beard, and then remarked: 
"There is no inn near here, and it is dangerous to sleep out. Many bad 
man's in this neighbourhood! You come and spend the night at my house." 

My new acquaintance led me along a side road for a mile or so until 
we came to a typical Albanian hula or castle. This fortress-home was a square, 
stone tower, about three storeys high. Only the top storey possessed 
windows; the lower ones were equipped with narrow slits for riflemen to 
shoot through. The ground floor was used as a stable, and the house was 
surrounded by a high stone wall. 

Several men were lounging by the big gate; they greeted me without 
enthusiasm. Following my guide, I climbed a wooden staircase which led 
to the upper storey. The big room contained no furniture except a couple 
of chests, a few rugs, and a row of hooks from which dangled two or three 
rifles. A big fire burnt on the open hearth, the smoke finding its way out 
through the roof as best it could. 

My host, it transpired, was Aslani Hakik, son of the headman of the 
settlement. Soon the room was crowded with a dozen or more men, but 
no women or children were visible; they were in the women's quarters, 
a separate building on the other side of the courtyard. While we drank 
coffee, Aslani told me about his experiences during several years' residence 
in the United States. 

Presently a low table was brought in, and on this was placed a big bowl 
of mutton soup, thickened with rice. We ate from the common bowl, 
using hunks of brown bread to catch the gravy. There followed little dishes 
of sour milk and glasses of red wine. Apparently, by Balkan standards, 
these people were well-to-do. 

There were no beds, but at nightfall men brought in bales of hay and 
strewed it on the floor, laying sheepskin rugs on top. We slept in a row, my 
place, as the honoured guest, being nearest the fire. It was not a restful 
night. 

While I was plodding along northward the following afternoon the 
weather turned bitterly cold. There had been a heavy snowfall two days 
previously, and Chakor Pass, the gateway into Montenegro, was said to be 
blocked. I decided, therefore, to sleep indoors that night. 

This, however, was easier thought of than accomplished; there seemed 
to be no accommodation available, although the plain was dotted with the 
red-roofed homesteads of Serbian colonists. The Yugoslavian Government 
is trying to transform this predominantly Albanian territory into a Serbian 
one, and is reported to have settled over half a million people in the area. 
I knocked at the door of one house, seeking lodging, but the Moslem 
occupier turned me away. 

A cold rain was beginning to fall. I felt thoroughly miserable. At this 
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juncture a Serbian colonist came along and chatted with me in broken 
English. Finally he inquired where I was going to spend the night. When I 
told him "Outside", he told me that I could sleep with him. We supped on 
bread and cheese; then we rolled ourselves in thick, woollen blankets and 
lay down in the shadow of a haystack. It rained heavily during the night, but 
the blankets kept me warm and dry. 

When I left next morning I did not offer my host any money for I knew 
that these people, though poor, had their pride. I tramped on to Dechani 
Monastery, situated in a wood filled with chestnut trees, with the pine-clad 
slopes of the Accursed Mountains behind. Dechani was as lovely as a city 
seen in a dream, its various buildings scintillating with red and blue-grey 
marble, with gilded cupolas and flamboyant Serbo-Byzantine ornamentation 
glittering with a half-barbaric, half- Oriental splendour. The interior was 
rich in medieval frescoes depicting a variety of angels, martyrs, saints, and 
prophets. In a coffin in the church lies the mummified body of the Serbian 
King Stefan who built the monastery in the fourteenth century, but 
visitors are only allowed to view the dead monarch's hands, which are well 
preserved. 

A lay-brother gave me into the charge of a novice named Aleksis, who 
found me a bed in the guest-house. Later, I ate with the novices in the 
refectory, a long, vaulted apartment furnished with wooden tables and 
benches; we dined on soup and vegetables and thick black bread. A tall 
monk with twinkling eyes and a black beard sat at the head of the table and 
attempted to keep order, while another monk read passages from the Bible. 
There was much laughing and chattering as the novices, the meal over, 
quaffed small cups of wine with gusto. 

After leaving Dechani I continued northward, but, reaching a wayside 
tavern, lingered too long, with the result that the wine went to my head. 
How drowsy I felt as I tramped along, my steps became slower and slower, 
till, coming to a convenient tree, I lay down beneath it and went to sleep. 
I regretted this action later, for when I awoke it was midday and the heat 
was stifling. There was nothing for it, however, but to tramp on along a 
straight and seemingly endless road. All about me was a grey sort of land- 
scape almost desert-like, for very little vegetation grew there. 

A raging thirst now assailed me, so I stopped at the first house and asked 
for a drink. It was a typical hula, a high, square building with slits for 
windows, but the woman who brought me water spoke French, and chatted 
pleasantly. Some of these tribal households, I learned, were Greek Catholic, 
others were Moslem. 

So I reached the holy city of Pech, and promptly made for a Turkish 
eating-house, where I stuffed myself so full that I could hardly move. I was 
wandering slowly down the cobbled main street when I saw before me a 
wonderful old Turkish han or inn with faded yellow walls and projecting 
upper storeys mounted on huge oak beams black with age. 
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An aged Turk came forward, bowing obsequiously, and ushered me 
into a cobblestoned courtyard where several donkeys and horses were 
tethered. It was a story-book come to life a typical Eastern caravanserai. 
On the ground floor were stalls for animals, a well, and sundry store- 
rooms; upstairs, off curtained balconies, were rooms for travellers. Like a 
man in a dream I followed the old Turk up creaking wooden staircases till 
I found myself in a delightful little room. 

The sequel was not so pleasant. Next morning, when it came to paying 
the reckoning, a spot of bother arose. My nice Turkish hanxhi (innkeeper) 
evidently believed in the good old Balkan custom of naming one price 
when the traveller arrives and asking a far higher price when he departs* 
The Turk demanded more than his due, and since he was backed by two 
stout ruffians armed with thick slicks, who appeared to be in complete 
agreement with him, I paid up and tried to look cheerful. That old scoundrel 
actually made me pay one and fourpence for a night's lodging! 

Pech is a small town of cobbled streets with open gutters running along 
the centre, and houses which present to the outer world only high window- 
less walls, with latticed gateways here and there giving glimpses of green, 
flower-filled gardens. The minarets of several mosques rise amid the domes 
of Christian churches, and in the market-place Serbs, Albanians, and 
Yugoslavian Moslems meet to trade embroideries and copper-wares. Pech 
is a holy place, as for centuries it has been the headquarters of the patriarchs 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church. I spent half an hour prowling about the 
Patriarchate, a squat-looking building crowned by several large red cupolas. 
It was a confusing place to investigate, for it consists of not just one church, 
but three joined together, so that you never knew quite in which building 
you would find yourself next. Frescoes of bygone saints unknown to most 
Englishmen gave me the same impression as at Dechani Monastery. 

I had planned to tramp from Pech to Cetinje, the capital of Montenegro, 
but before starting out I walked a little way along the road until it entered 
the gloomy Rugovo Gorges. Surveying that narrow chasm, walled-in by 
thousand-foot cliffs, I decided I had done enough foot-slogging. It was 
now August, and fearfully hot, and I had been tramping for six weeks. I 
therefore retraced my steps and bargained with a lorry-driver to take me to 
Cetinje. It wasn't heroic, perhaps, but it struck me as sensible! 

We started out late in the morning, and almost immediately found 
ourselves in the gorges. The road climbed upward in dizzy spirals, and just 
as we were negotiating a dangerous hairpin bend a great waggon loaded 
with logs came trundling toward us! "We had to back downhill and pull 
up on the very edge of the precipice in order to let it pass. I was horribly 
scared; if I could have grabbed my pack just then I should have hopped out 
and walked, but there was nothing for it but to sit tight and hope for the best. 

Twisting and turning continually, seemingly clinging to almost 
perpendicular cliffs, the road climbed up toward Chakor Pass, 5,500 feet 
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above sea-level. It was an unforgettable ride; we travelled through dark 
virgin forests, passes flanked by mountains so high that they seemed to 
touch the sky, and little villages huddled in gloomy defiles. Formerly, I 
learnt, these forests were the haunt of the kachaks, or Albanian political 
bandits. One can still see wooden posts with trusses of straw attached to 
them, which were lit as warning beacons when the telephone wires between 
the police-posts were cut by outlaws. 

Eventually the forests were left behind and we entered the real 
Montenegro, The Land of the Black Mountain', a vast expanse of splintered 
rocks and jagged peaks. 

The greatest attraction about Montenegro is its people; one cannot help 
being impressed by them. The men wear gorgeous costumes which 
frequently represent the major part of their wealth blue gold-embroidered 
jackets, baggy red trousers, and round, red-and-gold caps. Many of them 
sported cartridge-belts, or had a brace of pistols thrust into their sashes. 
They carried themselves with a swagger, as befits a race of dauntless fighting- 
men who, alone of all Balkan peoples, never submitted to the Turks. They 
have been called the Tathans' of Europe, and the title is not inapt. 

The Montenegrins are descended from Serbs who, driven out of their 
own territory by the Turks in the fifteenth century, retreated into the 
fastnesses of the Black Mountains, Formerly a man's sole occupation was 
to fight in defence of his country; all other work was considered degrading 
and was left to the women. Now that times have changed, however, the 
yunaki) or heroes, are gradually learning to toil for their living like ordinary 
folk. As our lorry passed them on the road they waved to us in dignified 
fashion, calling out greetings. 

I was much interested in the Montenegrin method of long-distance 
talking; the natives are accustomed to conversing over distances of several 
miles. They stand on a hilltop and, with their fingers pressed into their ears 
to prevent the drums bursting, shout in a tremendously high key to some- 
body on another mountain. There may be a couple of miles' space between 
the two, but the message is readily understood. It is strange to see a man 
yelling at the top of his voice with nobody in sight, but this form of 
'telephone' is very useful when they require information concerning the 
whereabouts of strayed cattle. 

Sundown found us travelling across a stretch of semi-desert. Suddenly 
there came a grating sound from the engine, and the lorry stopped dead. 
We clambered out and examined it, but could not discover what was wrong. 
An hour later we were still there, and the engine still refused to function. 
Finally it was decided that the driver's mate should walk on to the next 
house, which was not far away, and bring back help. 

We were marooned in a shallow ravine, so I wandered away along a 
stream to see if the fish were rising. Suddenly I heard the driver cry out, and 
promptly dashed back to the lorry. In my haste I came tumbling down the 
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bank faster than I intended to find myself in the thick of a fight! The 
driver was lashing out vigorously with a stick at a crowd of dark-faced, 
wild-haired individuals who seemed intent on helping themselves to the 
contents of the lorry. 

Seeing me approach, they promptly turned upon me as well I also 
began using my stick, and between us the driver and I managed to beat off 
our attackers. We were just congratulating ourselves on our success when a 
shower of stones came flying through the air; the windows of the lorry were 
smashed, and both of us sustained nasty wounds. Forthwith we charged 
our tormentors, flourishing our cudgels, but they were wily enough to keep 
out of reach. 

Things were looking decidedly black for us when the driver's mate 
came galloping up on horseback, followed by another rider. The gipsies 
for it was a party of these nomads who had attempted to loot the lorry 
immediately fled. While the driver and the newly-arrived mechanic tinkered 
with the engine, the mate and I kept guard. 

Finally die two men gave it up as a bad job; some important fitting had 
been broken, and until it could be replaced the lorry must stay where it was. 
In the morning, perhaps, another vehicle would come along and help us out 
of our predicament. The mechanic mounted his horse and rode off, the 
other animal trotting alongside. 

There was nothing for it but to spend the night where we were, so I 
got out my sleeping-bag and made myself comfortable. The two other 
men squatted down beside our fire, chatting in low tones. They were going 
to keep awake in case the gipsies tried another attack. 

There are many wandering bands of gipsies in Yugoslavia; these wild 
and mountainous regions are just the sort of country they delight in. They 
are not like English gipsies, however, content with peddling, fortune- 
telling, and a little poaching. These fellows are bold and aggressive, do 
not hesitate to steal when opportunity occurs, and occasionally engage in 
pitched battles with the police. The lone wanderer in remote districts must 
always be on his guard against them. 

Morning found us still stranded. After waiting several hours for a relief 
lorry, which did not arrive, I bade my companions farewell and boarded the 
postal motor-bus reaching Cerinje that afternoon. 



CHAPTER XIII 

JOURNEY TO THE FUTURE 

IN THE days when Montenegro was an independent state, Cetinje was the 
most modest capital in Europe, little more than an overgrown village 
grouped round the Royal Palace. Local legend had it that the palace was 
known as the 'Billiarda', because it was the only building in the country 
big enough to hold a billiards table. When Yugoslavia was formed, with 
Montenegro as one of its provinces, Cetinje became the provincial capital, 
and what it lost as the capital of a musical-comedy kingdom it regained as 
the administrative centre of the district Now civil servants, lawyers, and 
other officials mingle with the gorgeously-clad Montenegrins, 

The little capital had doubled in size, so that when I stepped off the bus 
in the High Street my first impression was of gleaming white buildings 
stretching away on either side. It was the new Government buildings which 
gave the place a deceptive air of magnificence and made the town appear 
larger than it really was. It did not take me long to discover that there was 
no depth to the place; that it consisted mainly of one single street. 

Seeking somewhere to sleep, I walked past the new Provincial Head- 
quarters building, a gleaming white structure erected at a cost of twenty 
million dinars (roughly ^80,000), several imposing bank buildings, one- 
time legations, offices, hotels, and rows of two-storey houses. A Franciscan 
monastery stood near the Royal Palace, but when I walked over to look at 
the latter it proved to be a very modest palace indeed, appearing more like an 
overgrown suburban villa. Yet the building is not without interest, for from 
it the Montenegrin royal family (whose first and last king was proclaimed 
in 1910) ruled in a sort of Ruritanian atmosphere. It was said that Prince 
Danilo, a former owner, had been the original of Baron Popoff in The 
Merry Widow. 

"Hello, boy, want to look round the palace?" asked a man standing in 
the doorway. "Come along with me." 

Inside, the palace was full of the musty atmosphere one associates with 
buildings which are seldom used, museums or houses which are kept locked 
up most of the time. Actually it was now a museum, the chief objects of 
interest being some dusty furniture and a number of old standards carried by 
Montenegrin troops in various engagements. Seven of its eight rooms 
contained a portrait of the late King Nicholas; the eighth room contained 
two portraits! 

Walking away from the palace I soon discovered, to my surprise, that 
I had left the town behind; one could walk through the place in about ten 
minutes. So I retraced my steps, dodging between a number of priests 
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dressed in tall black hats and long black robes, who were strolling sedately 
along, and several women who were striding along with jars and other 
burdens on their heads. Men dressed in blue-and-white singlets loafed outside 
the cafes, eyeing passers-by and exchanging banter with the girls. On an 
open space a group of young men were engaged in a football match, though 
only the sons of heroes would indulge in such a pastime in this heat. 

In search of a curiosity I had heard about I asked the way to the 
'Geography Pavilion', and there under a light roof supported by corner 
pillars discovered a large relief map of Montenegro fashioned in concrete* 
One could stand on a bridge spanning the model and survey the whole of 
this mountain kingdom, which was not much larger than an English county, 
see the mountains and gorges and the courses of the winding rivers and 
valleys. Such a view of Montenegro the eagles must have when soaring high 
above the rocky crags. No better way of grasping the essential geographical 
features of the country quickly could have been devised. 

I viewed with interest a magnificent old plane tree standing in the 
main street near one of the hotels. On the branches of that tree had been 
stuck the heads of Turks killed in the almost ceaseless warfare between the 
two races. And that not so long ago, either, for Englishmen still living had 
counted heads on that old tree. 

I secured accommodation for a couple of nights in a crowded lodging- 
house. A peasant and his wife slept in the bed opposite; another man was 
curled up on a sheepskin rug on the floor. In the Balkans you pay for your 
accommodation by the bed, not by the room! Since I was a foreigner the 
landlord sent me round to the police-office to register. 

Though it was only nine o'clock in the morning the man in charge was 
gloriously drunk, and seemed to be in two minds whether to stamp my 
passport or tear it up. Apparently he took me for either a Fascist or a 
Communist, and until I had discovered which was the safer selection I had 
to be very guarded in my replies! 

While in Cetinje I heard many stories about the late King Nicholas of 
Montenegro. He ruled for fifty-seven years, and was said to know by name 
every man over thirty in his tiny kingdom! He believed in keeping personal 
control of national affairs; he was not only the ruler, supreme judge, and 
commander-in-chief of the army, but acted in the capacity of physician and 
veterinary surgeon, postmaster, theatre director, and editor of Montenegro's 
only newspaper; he was also Minister for War, Finance, Foreign Affairs, 
the Interior, Health and Education! 

The last stage of my journey to the Adriatic I tackled on foot. The 
road climbed steeply to a desert-like plateau, an utterly desolate region 
where for hours I was surrounded by grey rocks. From the summit of the 
4,ooo-foot Bukovica Pass I looked down on red-roofed villages nestling 
among tiny patches of corn, tobacco, potatoes, and cabbages. 

At the first hamlet I reached I helped to load a giant six-wheeler lorry 
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with timber and hay, and when it eventually started out for Kotor I was 
lying luxuriously on top. We roared across dusty plains and round gigantic 
cliffs while I grew more and more excited at the thought of seeing the sea 
again. 

Suddenly the world fell away beneath us! We were on the verge of a 
tremendous precipice which dropped a sheer 3,000 feet into the sea. The 
road negotiated this mighty wall in a series of twenty-two breath-taking 
zigzags! Creaking and groaning, our huge lorry began the descent, swinging 
round bend after bend till I lost count of their number. The road thought 
nothing of turning at an angle of 170 degrees, and often my heart was in 
my mouth. 

Very soon, however, the grandeur of the scene drove every other 
thought out of my mind, for surely this is one of the most magnificent views 
on earth. Lying flat on my back on top of the hay, the only things I could see 
were the sky and my feet. Between those feet I beheld the summit of a 
mountain but I knew that a mile of space intervened! Turning round, and 
leaning on my elbow, I could look sheer down for half a mile to the gleaming 
blue waters of the lovely bay of Kotor. 

This remarkable highway had been built in the 18705 by the Austrians, 
though not without considerable opposition by the Montenegrins, who had 
no desire to have a road leading into their country. Engineers and road- 
builders will know how frequently the inhabitants of primitive countries 
oppose the construction of highways through their lands. The Montenegrins 
knew the road rendered their country vulnerable to invading armies, and 
sure enough, towards the end of the First World War, foreign troops 
swarmed up this road, and The Land of the Black Mountain*, which had 
withstood Turkish onslaughts for 500 years, was captured for the first time 
in its history. 

After passing a blockhouse perched on a cliff, marking the former frontier 
between Austria and Montenegro, we presently reached the base of the 
mountain, and a few minutes later were rumbling into Kotor. Kotor once 
better known as Cattaro is a little walled town entered by an old stone 
gateway. It is situated at the head of a long fjord, surrounded by granite 
mountains rising sheer from the sea. Such is the vastness of the scale on 
which the scenery is arrayed that Kotor is almost lost amid that huge 
mountain massif. 

When I descended from the lorry I looked back, and, craning my neck, 
stared up that wonderful series of zigzags, seeming like chalkmarks scratched 
on the rocky surface, which the vehicle had just negotiated, and wondered 
once again how engineers had ever managed to construct such a road. It is 
one of the most wonderful roads in Europe. 

What I remember of Kotar is not its ancient buildings, squeezed inside 
the circuit of the walls the cathedral, the churches, monasteries, the houses, 
the narrow stone-paved ways which one could hardly call streets, the mighty 
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castle above but the promenade along the quay with its orange trees, 
olives, and palms. Brightly-piled stalls of fruit and cakes stood in the market- 
place, among them piles of melons, some of a brilliant green broken by 
bands of rich red where they had been cut open to tempt the passer-by. 
After the desert-like landscape of Montenegro it was a pleasure to see some- 
thing richly colourful. 

My journey was now ended, and my one thought was to get back to 
England as speedily as possible. War seemed imminent, and I did not wish 
to find the frontiers closed against me. A steamer was leaving for Split, the 
port from which I had started out to discover Yugoslavia, so I boarded the 
vessel, which shortly afterwards headed northward along the Adriatic. 
After my exciting overland journey the voyage in a coastal steamer was in 
the nature of an anti-climax. As the hours passed and the mountain-guarded 
Dalmatian coast changed from shades of blue and mauve to purple and 
black, comparison with the famed Norwegian coastline, with its towering 
snow-capped mountains, was inevitable, and yet perhaps there can be no 
comparison, for each in its own way is superb. 

Then out of the moonlit sea rose the walls and towers of an incredible 
city, fabulous Dubrovnik, better known as Ragusa, the name from which 
the lovely word 'argosy* is derived. Dubrovnik was a place I had always 
wished to visit, a town of old romance, still living in the fifteenth century. 
Yet I had never expected to view it as eventually I did, at midnight, with 
most of the inhabitants in bed so that one could walk the deserted streets and 
climb the silent ramparts or prowl about any court or corner one fancied. 
Nowadays Dubrovnik was tourist-ridden, it was said, its dreamy atmosphere 
spoilt by sausage-eating Germans and gum-chewing Americans, but of 
these gentry I never saw a sign, only various mysterious figures flitting 
from door to door along the darkened streets, or chatting in low tones by the 
quay as the steamer unloaded and loaded cargo. 

Dubrovnik's legendary beauty was in no way exaggerated. Walled and 
gated, it stands on a little promontory jutting out into the blue Adriatic, the 
sort of place which appears to have remained unchanged for centuries. In 
the Middle Ages it was one of the greatest maritime powers in Europe, a 
little independent city-republic whose fleets of ships (called ragusies) traded 
with most of the known world. In 1667 a terrible earthquake destroyed much 
of the city, but some remains from the past, including a chemist's shop 
which is said to be the oldest in Europe; it was founded in 1317. Not 
unnaturally, it was closed when I conducted my perigrinations around the 
sleeping city. 

Wheeled traffic is allowed only along the main street, but I had this 
thoroughfare to myself, the only sounds being my own footbeats on the 
paving as I passed along between the silent shops toward a domed fountain, 
peering along narrow side-alleys walled in by tall houses looking like 
Venetian palaces. To tell the truth, I was looking for a place where I could 
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get a drink of beer, but each cafe I reached promptly closed its doors in 
my face. 

Next afternoon I found myself back in Split, and as I walked past the 
long fagade of the old Roman palace I reflected what a lot of curious 
experiences had befallen me since I had last strolled that way. It had indeed 
been the most wonderful journey I had ever made, and I would be sorry 
to leave this fascinating country. One day I would come back. 

A crowded night train took me to Zagreb, where I boarded another train 
for Paris. I approached the German frontier with foreboding, for if hostilities 
broke out now I might be kept prisoner 'for the duration*. One enters 
Austria from Yugoslavia by way of a tunnel several miles long. It is an 
eerie experience to travel through the dark heart of a mountain, not knowing 
what sort of reception you will receive at the further end. But the frontier 
guards let us pass, and I decided to sit tight until the Swiss frontier was 
reached. 

To my dismay I discovered I was on the wrong train; instead of going 
to Switzerland this one was bound for Munich, the very last place I wanted 
to visit. At the next railway junction reached I grabbed my rucksack and 
jumped off. A short time later I was explaining myself to the local police 
officials, who took me along to their headquarters for questioning. I was 
worried, for time was passing, and I was obsessed with the idea that war 
might break out at any moment. I secretly cursed the stout, red-faced 
officer who put endless questions to me. But at last he let me go, and a 
couple of armed guards escorted me back to the train. 

When we reached Innsbruck, at midnight, I stepped out into a broad, 
Sombre street where rows of huge red swastika banners hung sullenly on 
either side. The town was full of khaki-clad soldiers; there were far too many 
steel helmets and bayonets in evidence for my liking. I boarded a train 
crowded with young German soldiers who evidently took me for a conscript 
reporting for duty, for they were friendly enough. At last, after many delays, 
the Swiss frontier was reached. Did I breathe a sigh of relief! 

Later we reached the French frontier, passing the green-embowered 
turrets of the Maginot Line. Incredibly enough I reached Paris with two 
pounds in my pocket the first occasion on which I had ever wound up a 
tramping journey with any money. When I eventually reached London, 
however, the two pounds had vanished. 

A few days later the Second World War had begun. 

A few days later, also, saw me discussing with the Editor of The Wide 
World Magazine the serial describing my adventures which he was to 
publish. 

"What do you want to do next?" he asked. 

Well, what did I want to do next? England was at war, and there would 
be no more journeying abroad (except in khaki) for some years, perhaps for 
a long time. The military authorities would have no use for a crippled man:; 
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I would be free to fit myself into some position where my physical dis- 
abilities did not hinder me too greatly. And yet the wanderlust still gripped 
me, that all-compelling urge to be always moving on, it did not matter 
where, always towards fresh horizons. The thoughts which I had nourished 
when starting out on my journey across Yugoslavia, of getting married, of 
settling down and having a home of my own, these ideas receded into the 
background. There were still so many places I wanted to see ? so many 
things to do. I was full of a lust for life. How could a wife, a family, fit into 
the life of such a restless wanderer? 

"I am off to Dorset to learn forestry," I said. "Captain Richard St. Barbe 
Baker you may remember that he founded the organization called 'The 
Men of the Trees' plans to start a training centre for foresters, so I'm going 
there to lend a hand." 

"I wish you luck," said the Editor. 

A month later I was in Dorset, helping to convert an old farmhouse into 
a wartime headquarters of the 'Men of the Trees'. Six months after that 
found me on the island of Skokholm, off the Pembrokeshire coast, working 
for Mr. R. M. Lockley. Books have had a great influence on my career and 
it was reading the volumes written by Mr. Lockley, in which he described 
the life he and his family lived on remote Skokholm, which made me also 
eager to try living on an island. On Skokholm I helped round-up and dip 
sheep, collected gulls' eggs and driftwood, learned to milk goats, scythe 
bracken and cut peat. It was a glorious life. 

Six months later found me working for Mr. Rex Patterson, on his 5,000- 
acre farm, near Basingstoke; he gave me a lift as I was tramping the road one 
day, invited me to spend the night at his house, and when we parted next 
morning tucked a ten-shilling note into my pocket and told me there was a 
job waiting for me if I wanted it. Six months after that found me living alone 
in a small cabin in Folly Wood, in the Dane Valley, where Cheshire and 
Staffordshire meet. My crippled leg was beginning to trouble me now, but 
I was able to gain a meagre livelihood by writing articles and doing odd jobs 
for neighbouring farmers. 

A year later found me working for 'Farmer Whitlock* of 'Cowleaze 
Farm', in Wiltshire, from whence originate the broadcast programmes of 
farm life so popular in 'Children's Hour'. They were happy months I spent 
there, for Ralph Whitlock was the sort of cheerful, knowledgeable comrade 
I had always wished for. Sometimes I felt so lonely, so remote from my 
fellow-men whose lives were very different from mine. 

But still the road called, and the wanderlust drove me on and on. From 
Idbury, in Gloucestershire, where I went to visit Mr. Robertson Scott, 
founder and Editor of The Countryman (who had published several of my 
articles), I tramped north to Holy Island, off the Northumberland coast, 
where I earned my keep by hay-making. There I met Richard Perry, another 
author whose books had charmed me greatly, and in his company spent 
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days watching the habits of sea-birds and seals. Once again I experienced the 
joyous, carefree life of remote islands and foaming seas. 

One result of all this wandering was that I became filled with a deep love 
for my native land and a desire to tell my fellow Englishmen of all the 
glories and beauties of their own country. My earliest memories are of a 
thatched cottage beside the reed- fringed Stour, in Suffolk, my grandmother's 
home. There (though being a child I did not realize it at the time) I absorbed 
the essence of the English countryside, an atmosphere of lavender and roses, 
of sleek cattle browsing in lush meadows, of a slow and kindly working- 
people, of harvest fields golden with grain, of red-jacketed huntsmen. And a 
love of the green countryside, of pine-clad heathlands and slow lazy rivers, 
had grown up within me. 

Then had come the years which I had spent away from England, first 
in Canada and the Arctic, then in Africa; the first had been a stark land of 
forest and snow, the other an equally stark land of rock and desert. So when 
I came home again I had to discover the spirit of England afresh, and now I 
was recapturing something of the atmosphere of the English countryside 
which I had known years before. I learned again the elusive loveliness of 
an English wood, the sight of smoke curling above thatched roofs, the 
pungent smell of bracken in the wet, the glory of bluebells in the spring oh, 
you lucky people of England! and then it came to me that I, who had seen 
some of the grandest scenery on earth, from the frozen peaks of Spitzbergen 
to the painted deserts of the Sahara, now loved these English valleys more 
and more. England is my delight, I thought exultantly. 

The desert spaces of the Sahara and the vast forests which stretch 
beyond the Arctic Circle make a strong impression on the human mind, but 
it is the appeal of timeless lands devoid of human sentiment, whereas almost 
every mile of the English countryside holds something of interest if you 
are prepared to search for it. The former are lands without history, but 
everywhere you go in England there are old towns and villages, castles and 
churches, places where men have lived and loved and worked throughout 
the centuries. In no other country in die world, I think, can you find such 
variety in such small compass. 

Yet many people had little realization of the value of their scenic and 
historic heritage. Often I found people gaping at some historic site (the 
Roman Wall in Northumberland for example), with a quite evident lack of 
comprehension, yet they could be interested enough when told the human 
story which lay behind the ruin. The task was to show them the fascination 
of history, for history was the key to the English countryside. To many 
persons history was a dull subject; what was needed was someone who 
could make it real, vital, alive. It seemed to me that when the war was over 
there would be an opportunity for an enterprising man to earn some honest 
pennies by telling the English people about England. Millions of people went 
sight-seeing, so why not become a specialist in this subject? 
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In my spare time, mostly astride a battered bicycle, I set out to learn this 
new trade a sightseers' consultant, as it were. I visited prehistoric forts and 
temples, Norman castles and churches, medieval halls and monasteries. I 
found mellow stonework a joy to look at, and black-and-white, half- 
timbered buildings a delight. 'Knowledge is not to be had by reading alone 5 
counselled one of those handy volumes on prehistory published by Penguin 
Books. The proper order is: text, sites, museums, text. Go out into the 
country and see, and where possible, handle.' 

And Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, Editor of Antiquity^ had written: 

"One can learn more about a vanished race by handling the things 
their hands have made, their pottery, their stone and bronze implements, 
and their ornaments; by walking along the roads which have grown up 
under their tread, by climbing the grassy slopes of their abandoned 
earthworks, or resting in the shadow of their mighty buildings; one 
can learn more in this intimate way than by reading all the books which 
have ever been written." 

Archaeology can truly be described as 'exploring in time'. 

Bygone England still speaks to us in her buildings and her countryside. 
That rock-hewn road leading up from the Channel echoed the footsteps 
of Roman legions hastening to check the advance of a Celtic pander division; 
that crumbling tower by the Trent was a strong-point built by the Saxons 
to check Danish Commando raids; on this village green the Home Guard 
trained in the days of the Spanish Armada; on that city gate the heads of 
rebels were spiked, and in those gibbet irons the bodies of strangled 
malefactors were exhibited. England is full of such 'sights 9 , for here the past 
is alive if you know where to look. 

I tried to express in words the fascination of all that was old and 
wonderful. The war had put a stop to my writing activities just as I was 
beginning to make money, and for three years I had been too busy to have 
much time for writing. Now I should have to start all over again. So behold 
me one day seated on a bench in a public park in Birmingham explaining 
to the late Mr. Harry Batsford, Managing Director of the old-established 
publishing firm of B. T. Batsford, how a book dealing with the Midland 
Counties of England should be written. Mr. Batsford proved to be a 
captivating gentleman who switched from one entertaining subject to another 
with disarming rapidity. A veritable deluge of books, maps, and pictures 
threatened to engulf me, while photographs fluttered about like falling 
leaves as Mr. Batsford rapidly explained the technical side of book pro- 
duction. It was with difficulty that I managed to clutch everything to my 
manly bosom; I went back to the farm with my head awhirl. 

The volume duly appeared, and later I had others published, and I can 
see them on the shelf in front of me as I write this: North Midland Country ^ 
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The Islands of England, The Young Traveller in Canada, Companion Into 
North Riding, Companion Into Cheshire, I Found Adventure, The Land of 
Mud Castles, not a bad score for a writer who began with my handicaps. 
So it will be seen that my years of wandering were not wasted after all, they 
were worthwhile; for almost everything which has happened to me, every- 
thing which I have experienced or witnessed, has since been worked into the 
fabric of various books. My Road to Adventure has yielded results. 

It will be observed that I have accomplished most of my ambitions; I 
have written books and explored strange lands. I who was a lonely person 
have found friends and that place in life which I desired. I have proved that 
it is possible for a person to become whatever they want to be. And I have 
reached the perhaps singular conclusion that in spite of eye trouble and a 
lame leg, poverty and indifference, my life has been a happy one. Now I find 
each year more wonderful than the last. 

But that is getting ahead of my story, for I still had one problem to 
solve! 



CHAPTER XIV 

WHEN A MAN MARRIES... 

THE roving sort of life, travelling from place to place and tackling any job 
offered, is fine when you are young and single, but there comes a time in 
nearly every man's life when he wants to settle down and have a home of 
his own. After wandering about the world for over a dozen years, eventually 
I met the only girl in the world for me, and some time later found myself 
a married man. Her name was Joyce. 

A couple of miles north of Scarborough, on the Yorkshire coast, in a 
little valley running down to the North Sea ? stands a rambling, white-walled 
old building which was once a water-mill and is now that most modern of 
all hostelries a youth hostel. If you were to visit the place during the 
holiday months you would find it thronged with crowds of young people, 
sensibly clad in nothing much, engaged in cooking meals, studying maps, 
holding a sing-song or repairing bicycles. They would be a laughing, 
cheery crowd, gathered there from every part of the British Isles; from 
Europe, America, or the Antipodes, and there would be about them that air 
of casual comradeship which exists among people who cycle or walk about 
the countryside for the fun of it. 

You might have seen me there, also, sitting at a table collecting member- 
ship cards and allocating beds to new arrivals, or in the kitchen helping to 
cook the evening meal. Scarborough youth hostel was my home during 
the four seasons I worked there as Assistant Warden, and some of the 
happiest memories of my life are enshrined in the fabric of that old building. 
For if you cannot go travelling about yourself, then the next best thing is to 
work amongst people who are travelling; it is good fun to help other people 
plan journeys, to show them how to use maps, to explain how they can get 
the best out of their travels. 

I might have worked in a hotel or boarding-house, but disliked the 
class-distinction and snobbery prevalent in such places, and much preferred 
the free-and-easy informal atmosphere of a youth hostel. Hostelling is an 
antidote to loneliness, for at hostels you meet other people with ideas 
similar to your own; the atmosphere is friendly and cheerful. Hostellers are 
a pally crowd, and always willing to lend a helping hand. What pleasant 
experiences were mine, seated round the fire in a youth hostel common- 
room, talking with kindred spirits! The common-room is the social centre 
of the hostel, and here the day's experiences are relived, and to the accom- 
paniment of crackling logs and steaming mugs of cocoa, the tallest of tall 
tales are told. Here one finds real comradeship. 

One hot summer's day the Warden and I were out in the garden 
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examining some hives, for the fascination of bee-keeping had taken possession 
of us, and every moment of our spare time was devoted to investigating the 
wonderful world of the hive. We had just smoked the bees into somnolence 
and taken the top off one of the hives in order to try and locate the elusive 
queen, when the laughing face of the woman who was to be my wife 
appeared over the top of the hedge. With stiff-brimmed straw hats jammed 
tightly over our ears, with heads enveloped in black nets and with smoke 
rising about us in a pale blue cloud, we must have looked a curious sight. 

"Want any help?" she asked, undaunted by the swarms of bees now 
rising angrily. 

"No, thanks," we retorted. "Better hop it or you will get stung." 

Joyce (as we discovered her name to be later) had never been daunted 
by anything in her life; she was not going to be intimidated by a few bees. 

"Do let me look?" she pleaded. 

"The hostel is that white building over there," we said rudely, and 
renewed our contemplation of the hive; when we looked round again she 
was gone. 

That was not the last of her by any means, for she was to make her 
presence felt in many different ways. Was there a job to do in the kitchen, 
then she was there to lend a hand; did Sally the spaniel have pups, then 
Joyce was there to assist; was there an excursion up the beck in search of 
watercress or a trip to the beach to salvage driftwood, then Joyce was on 
hand to join in the fun. She was full of the joy of living, striding through life 
like one of God's own beloved, proud to be alive. 

There are some people whose characters are so colourless that they can 
come and go without one being aware of their presence, like moths in the 
twilight, and there are others whose personalities are so pronounced that 
one simply cannot fail to be aware of them. Such a one was Joyce, high- 
spirited, dauntless, with unflagging energy and interest in the world about 
her. And when I looked at her I knew she was going to be mine, and that a 
proposal of marriage was but a formality. We belonged to each other. 

A thing which had always puzzled me was how, in books, a man had 
only to look at a girl once to know that she was the only one in the world 
for him. I had always wondered how anybody could be so certain. Yet now 
it had happened to me. I could not have explained how, but I knew; some- 
thing inside me told me. 

Two miles north of Scarborough a low headland juts out into the sea; 
Scalby Ness it is called, and there in the evenings when the day's work was 
done we used to sit and watch the darkness creep in over the sea, and the 
lights begin to twinkle along Scarborough's promenade. There we used to 
sit and talk of many things, of books and ships, of the moorlands and the 
sea. We shared many interests in common, joy in simple things, such as 
collecting wild flowers, wandering along country lanes, picking wild fruits 
and berries. We spoke each other's language. I had no doubt that she was 
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the woman for me, just as when, lying stretched out on the turf gazing 
seaward, I asked her to marry me, I had no doubt of her answer- 
In this book as in two previous ones I Found Adventure and The Land 
of Mud Castles- I have tried to express the power of the wanderlust to drive 
a man on and on, from one place to another. Suddenly the wandering man 
wakes up, as it were, and realizes that most other men have settled down, 
have homes and families of their own, and that he is left like a stray dog 
whom nobody wants. A man gets the feeling that he does not fit in anywhere, 
that he does not belong. To find the place where he belongs; that is what a 
man needs to do most of all. 

Always throughout my life there had been a conflict, a striving between 
two opposing points of view. Although I had been born in Manchester, 
always there had been the call of the out-of-doors, away from city life the 
call of the wilderness, of the open road, with its free, irresponsible life 
without ties or commitments. This was the life I had chosen when twenty- 
one, always moving onward in search of something new (except when the 
necessity to enter hospital to undergo operations on my eyes or legs 
compelled me to return). Surely it was better to remain aloof and alone, a 
spectator of life, than become entangled in emotional complications? If 
one's wants were few and one's standard of living low, one could live simply, 
with time to do the things which interested one most. 

But on the other hand, as I grew older there was the call of my fellow- 
men, the desire to be like them and have a wife and a home and family of 
my own. All this called for a higher standard of living, needed more money, 
entailed being tied to a job, and hence was the antithesis of the life of the 
half-wild, nomadic adventurer. The wandering man must learn to fit into 
society, and the question was: could the wanderlust be overcome, subli- 
mated, could the wanderer change himself from being a lone dog who eyed 
the world askance into a conventional, respectable husband and father? 
Women, so it was said, wanted a home, security, babies, and whether these 
things could be fitted into an adventurer's life was a problem. How could 
man's wish for adventure be reconciled with woman's desire for security? 

To find the place where I belonged would I ever find it? I did not want to 
feel like a stray dog all my life, having nothing to call my own. 

I remembered some words of Richard Perry's (author of several fine 
books about birds), 1 while watching seals on the rocks of Holy Island, off 
the coast of Northumberland: 'Wherever my wife and children are there 
is my home. It does not matter where.' Perhaps he was right, and only 
in marriage to the right woman did a man truly find the place where he 
belonged, find contentment. 

Joyce went back to her home and job in Sheffield, and six months went 
by; we were pledged to marry as soon as we could rent a house. 

For six months I tramped and cycled the length of the Yorkshire coast, 

1 Read about out meeting in Ms A Naturalist off Un&sfarne* 

I 
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and inland as far as the foothills of the Pennines, collecting facts for a new 
book. My job at the youth hostel was now ended, but I owned a small caravan 
parked in a field north of Scarborough, and this served as a base from which 
my fact-finding journeys were made. As I travelled about the countryside 
I kept my eyes open for an empty house to rent, where Joyce and I could live 
when we were married, but I did not find one. If we did not secure a house, 
I thought, we could live in the caravan during the summer, while I tried to 
make a living by writing books and articles for magazines. If we spent all 
our spare time searching for a house or flat we ought to get somewhere to 
live before the next winter. 

Of course there were people willing to tell us how foolish we were to 
think of getting married under present-day conditions. One friend of the 
family even went so far as to tell me that "You are a fool to get married, and 
the girl is plain crazy!" 

Perhaps in his blunt fashion he was merely voicing common sense, for 
what sensible person, indeed, would want to marry and set up a home in 
England in 1947? Everything necessary to maintain life was rationed; fuel, 
clothing, petrol, soap, furniture, food, even bread and potatoes; there were 
no houses to rent and it was impossible to get a flat unless you had a lot of 
money; while the new 'direction of labour' order meant that everybody could 
be forced to take any job the Government ordered. Prices of goods were 
fantastic, crippling income-tax meant that even if you were prepared to 
work hard to earn extra money the State took it back again, and personal 
enterprise was so stifled that to perform even the simplest enterprise meant 
the filling-in of countless forms. 

Most important of all, to a man just setting up business as an author, 
the Government kept publishers so short of paper that, unless you wrote 
light romantic fiction, editions of your books were limited to a mere 3,000 
or so copies. Yes, conditions had been getting steadily worse since the war 
ended (already my generation was beginning to regard the war years as 
'the good old days'), and, with fifty thousand divorces and heaven knows 
how many separations a year, what hope had one of happy married life? 

But in spite of all this we got married, for I suppose young people in 
love always refuse to be disheartened by difficulties. Though it be sensible 
or otherwise, people w/7/get married, and I suppose that each of them thinks 
that in their case things will be different. "We might have waited until 
conditions improved, but they looked like getting worse instead of better, 
and we had been engaged six months. Somehow we would contrive to live 
and be happy. 

We never got that house in Scarborough we desired; instead we found 
ourselves sharing somebody else's home in Sheffield! Who was it who 
remarked that it is a great life if you don't weaken! 

But by the time we obtained it we were in no position to consider our 
personal likes and dislikes. Our quest for a house had lasted five months, 
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and had taken us from Scarborough to Manchester and North Wales, from 
Derbyshire to Durham, with never a hope of getting a house to rent; half 
the married couples in England, it seemed, were also searching for somewhere 
to live. We had begun our married life living in my caravan, which was so 
small that I had to sleep outside in a tent, and as the weather was very cold 
this arrangement was far from satisfactory. After months of fruitless search- 
ing for a home of our own we were nearly desperate. 

During those five months we experienced difficulties enough almost to 
break our hearts, setbacks enough to break the spirits of many couples not 
long married. We were ordered to remove our caravan, but because of the 
Town and Country Planning Act were not allowed to park it elsewhere; 
eventually the only site we could secure was beside Scarborough's municipal 
rubbish-dump. We were flooded out, yet unable to obtain water to drink. 
We got a joint job as cooks at a holiday camp, in order to have somewhere 
to live, but after being nearly worked to death were forced to quit; a second 
job lasted only a fortnight. Driven back to the stink of the rubbish-dump, 
we realized that a baby was on the way, and that the only other accommoda- 
tion available was the workhouse. 

And yet during those months we were very happy; the difficulties we 
experienced seemed to draw us together. We were more in love than ever. 
My admiration for the woman I had married increased, as, beset by one 
misfortune after another, she faced them all, unflinching, stout-hearted, and 
without regrets. She was a grand comrade. I knew that my judgment had 
not been mistaken, and that I had indeed chosen the right girl. 



For some time friends of mine who were established writers had been 
urging me to give up wandering and settle down for a few years, to make 
capital out of my experiences by writing books about them. I had lived an 
unusual and adventurous life, so removed from the lives of ordinary men, 
that there seemed a good chance of making money by telling other people 
of my ambitions and handicaps, my failures and successes, and the philosophy 
derived from them. So long as I continued to wander about the globe, I 
would never settle down to the concentrated effort of writing a number of 
books. 

Now, by providing me with a wife, a child, a home, and the need of 
earning enough money to maintain them, Fate was also providing the 
opportunity, the necessity almost, of my settling down seriously to the task 
of getting established as a writer. There were few jobs open to a crippled 
man with bad eyesight, so it seemed I must become an author whether I 

willed or no. , i i_ 

For several thousand years men have speculated about^the curious 
workings of Fate, seeking some explanation of happenings which force our 
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lives into unexpected and often undesired courses, and on my travels 
abroad I had often marvelled at the way chains of circumstances occurred, 
to guide my journey in a certain direction, event following event in a 
providential manner, as though they were not mere meaningless and un- 
related happenings but had been ordained by some Power superior to man. 

Sometimes, in being thus compelled to live in a large city when our 
hearts were set on living by the sea, Joyce and I saw the hand of Fate 
working, for though life by the sea would have been pleasanter, with wider 
interests and friends, yet perhaps we could not have accomplished there 
what we did; make a home and rear our daughter undisturbed; get me 
established as a writer; and, curiously enough, when increasing pain in my 
leg compelled me to seek a surgeon's aid, our home proved to be within a 
short bus-ride of a hospital whose staff had a high reputation for dealing 
with cases such as mine. 

The workings of Fate are certainly strange! 



Three years went by with a mad rush, the most hectic, exciting, desperate 
years of my life. During those years I embarked upon my long-cherished 
ambition of becoming a professional author, became the father of a daughter 
named Anne, and had the mortification of realizing that my crippled leg was 
failing me and that I might be bedridden for life. During those years, also, 
almost without my realizing it, the transformation from adventurer into 
husband and father was accomplished so imperceptibly that it was only 
later that I could look back and realize that in marriage I had found the 
happiness and contentment I had long sought. I liked being a married man. 
Gone was that feeling of being a stray dog, of having nothing to call my 
own. I had found the place where I belonged; it was a grand feeling. 

Authorship is today a highly disciplined profession, for the author has 
to write what his publisher thinks will sell. Ethel Mannin pointed out, in an 
instructive article in The Writer ^ that a new writer must have a big annual 
output, and 'help out' with odd jobs of journalism of every kind. I set out 
to write a thousand words a day for a year, and in my first year actually 
produced 353,000. I did not reach my required total because I had to stop 
work for a fortnight when my daughter was born and look after the house. 
Of this, I retyped 300,000 words, wrote hundreds of letters, dozens of 
synopses and notes. I worked nine or ten hours a day, often Sundays as 
well; my longest day was seventeen hours. Authorship was like that, I 
discovered, stripped of its glamour. 

Anyone interested in knowing how much capital I began with may like 
to know that I had just over 100, and that during our five months* search 
for a home this dwindled away; then came a cheque for 125 as royalties on 
my first book. "When my daughter Anne was born I had a little over 5 left, 
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and had to leave immediately for London to earn more. Yet I managed to 
get my income up to 10 a week. Poor Joyce was often left alone while I 
roamed England and Wales collecting first-hand material for books; Kent, 
the Channel Islands, Devon and Cornwall, North Wales, Northern Ireland, 
and the Isle of Man were among the places visited. My thousand words a 
day was not fiction, but factual material for which long journeys were often 
necessary; it was usually written on the spot. 

By such methods I achieved some sort of success, made something of a 
reputation; then came the hardest test of all. We had been married fifteen 
months when my right leg began to fail me. This leg had served me well 
since boyhood, despite the fact that doctors had originally given me only 
a week to live (and had then declared that I should never be able to walk); 
now the trouble was diagnosed as arthritis, and I had grim visions of being 
bedridden for life, never able to walk again. I had to spend nearly a year in 
bed> much of the time lying flat in plaster, in hospital My wife, still un- 
daunted, resolutely kept our home going. 

At last the long, weary months of lying on my back were ended; I was 
home again and hospital was fading into a memory of the past. How good it 
was to stand on my legs again, to be able to walk, if at first my steps could 
only take me round our small garden, then the length of the street, then 
across the countryside! Thanks to a surgeon's skill, the fate which I had 
feared might overtake me, of being bedridden for life, had been avoided; and 
though I should go through life with a stiff hip, unable to bend, so that such 
simple tasks as sitting down or putting on my socks and shoes would 
present difficulties, this was a small price to pay for the wonder of being able 
to walk again. 



CHAPTER XV 

I TOOK MY WIFE 

THE old magic still works. 

Each year in the springtime I still get that feeling of restlessness which 
makes me want to quit whatever I am doing, put a pack on my back, and 
go following the sunlit roads which lead up and down and over the world. 
The wanderlust still seems to rise in me yearly as the sap rises in the trees. 
I still want to see strange lands from under the white-arched sails of ships. 
I look at the woods and hills, and then I get out my maps again and start 
planning possible journeys. 

When one is married, with a wife and small daughter, it is not so easy, 
of course, to pack a rucksack and wander off to please oneself; and anyway, 
I liked my wife's company and wanted her with me. I had roamed the world 
by myself for long enough. It was the coming of Anne which had compli- 
cated matters. It is grand to have children, and a joy to watch their daily 
development. Yet to have them on your hands all the time becomes 
wearying. We had no friends or relatives living near us to look after the 
baby for a day, or even for a few hours, so that w6 could go out together; 
in fact, we had only three evenings out together in two-and-a-half years. 
Like a lot of couples who marry for each other's company, we found that 
having a child forced us apart. 

Although I had no desire to resume my former vagabond life, I would 
have given a lot to be able to leave my small daughter Anne somewhere for a 
few weeks and take my wife to far-away places. We were badly in need of a 
change, of a holiday, but there was the problem of Anne. Readers of this 
book who are parents themselves will know that it does them good to get 
away from their children for a time, to be able to go where they like and do 
what they like, without having to drag a child along with them. They need 
to be free to please themselves occasionally. 

While in bed I had continued to manipulate my typewriter as long as 
possible, and even while lying flat in plaster had managed to write a number 
of stories and articles. But my greatest joy had been a small atlas, which I 
could manipulate with one hand, so that the outlines of Asia, of Africa, of 
America, appeared just in front of my hospital-weary eyes. And the map 
which interested me most of all was the map of the far north of Europe 
of Lapland. How I longed to get away from that gloomy, depressing hospital 
ward, and to be free to tramp once more across the Arctic wilderness, where 
some of the happiest days of my life had been spent. 

Now there came the urge to return to the far north, and once again 
tramp through the wilderness, but this time not to go alone, but to take my 

*34 
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wife with me. "What fun it would be to watch the woman of my choice 
succumb to the lure of that colourful land which lies beyond the Arctic 
Circle, and, in introducing her to places which had formed part of my life 
so many years before, recapture something of the fascination of bygone days! 
I would show her the delights of the Arctic the gaily-clad Lapps with their 
reindeer herds, the snow-capped mountains, the Midnight Sun, the great 
forests and the roaring rivers. 

There is an old saying, 'He who has drunk of the waters of the north 
will always go back/ Now once again I seemed to see Lapland lying before 
me like a map, saw its forests and fells and prairies where the flame-flower 
blooms. I saw the flash of sunlight on paddle-blades, the glint of fire on rifle- 
barrels, heard the tinkle of monastery bells and the soft pad-pad of reindeer 
hooves. Yes, yes, although I had no idea how it was to be managed, I would 
go back. 

Where the headwaters of the Ivalo River plunge in a great green trench 
through the Lapland hills is Laanila goldfield, which takes its name from 
the solitary farmhouse at Laanila, beside the road known as the Great 
Arctic Highway. I had some pleasant memories of Laanila, for I had arrived 
there one night under the lurid glow of the Midnight Sun, on a lorry occupied 
by a newly engaged couple who kissed and cuddled whenever the driver 
and I professed not to be looking. They had been friendly people. I resolved 
to take Joyce to Laanila. We would try our luck prospecting for gold who 
knows, we might strike it lucky and earn enough to make die journey 
worth-while. 

Now I do not know how it is with other married men, but I always seem 
to be short of money. The problem of how such a long journey was to be 
financed appeared a difficult one, but by working overtime, and patiently 
overcoming innumerable obstacles, I finally accumulated sufficient cash to 
cover half the journey, and trusted that contracts for newspaper articles 
and free travel in the various countries would get us the rest of die way. So 
one morning I was able to remark to Joyce: 

"It looks as though it is going to be a fine day, darling. How would you 
like to go to Lapland?" 

"Fd go anywhere to get away from this lonely place," Joyce replied. 
"But what kind person is going to give us the money?" 

"If we wait for someone to give us cash we'll wait a long, long time/' 
I said. "We have a bit of money saved up let's risk it." 

"A fortune-teller once told me I should travel a lot," she remarked. "I 
should like to see cities far, far away Copenhagen and Stockholm, and 
Oslo and Helsinki." 

"You shall," I promised her. "FU show you places which plenty of 
English people don't know exist. We'll take Anne over to my mother's 
place in Manchester, and I'll show you seas and islands and cities youH 
have the time of your life," 
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It took a certain amount of persuasion to convince my wife that the 
money would not be better spent on furniture, or having our home re- 
decorated. As it was, I explained, the journey would have to be made 'on the 
cheap 1 , by making deck-passages on ships, getting lifts on cars and lorries, 
sleeping out when the weather was fine. Another important consideration 
was whether my legs would carry me across northern Europe to Lapland, 
but I was prepared to grit my teeth and trust to a thick stick and a sense of 
humour to get me there and back again. 

On previous journeys I had gone direct to Helsinki, the capital of 
Finland, and started northward from there. This time we should go by a 
different route, for there were a number of alluring places which I had 
always wished to visit. Among them was the curious, little-known island of 
Bornholm, out in the Baltic; the island of Gothland, with its old walled 
capital of Visby, known as *the city of ruins and roses'; and the Aland 
Islands, the last home of the world's big sailing-ships. There were still 
so many places I had not seen and must see before I died. 

We would not have sufficient money to stay at hotels, but fortunately 
there was an alternative for persons of limited means youth hostels. After 
working at Scarborough youth hostel for four years I knew that nowadays 
youth hostels can be found in many parts of Scandanavia, and our journey 
was planned so that we could stay at the various hostels along our route. 
In fact, youth hostels are to be found in so many parts of the world that I 
felt it would not be surprising to discover one even in such an out-of-the-way 
country as Lapland. Sure enough, looking at the map, I was pleased to 
discover a hostel in central Lapland, 180 miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
and only a few miles from the goldfield which was our goal. This hostel, 
called Kaunispaa, was the most northerly youth hostel in the world, and 
we thereupon decided to make it the base from which to explore Lapland 
if we got there! 

My thoughts now turned to rucksacks, sleeping-bags, maps, equipment, 
and to me other important matters, so judge of my surprise when Joyce 
informed me that the first essential for any journey was a 'perm*, and bang 
went thirty shillings! When she began sorting out summer frocks, a variety 
of pairs of shoes, hats, clothes-hangers, and brushes, I began to wonder 
whether a seaman's chest would prove more suitable than a rucksack. I 
realized that a vagabond journey Accompanied by a wife would be somewhat 
different from vagabond journeys made when I was a bachelor. 

One sunny spring day in 1951 we took Anne in the train to Manchester, 
where my mother had agreed to look after her while we were away, and then, 
feeling like a couple of children suddenly released from school, we went by 
bus to Newcastle, where a liner was waiting to convey us to Copenhagen, 
our 'jumping-off ' place. From there we planned to hitch-hike across Sweden 
to Stockholm, go by steamer to Helsinki, and then proceed due north to 
Lapland. 
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Our last memory of England, as the Parkeston edged down the Tyne 
toward the open sea, was of suddenly discovering that we were abreast of 
a huge grey shape the aircraft-carrier Campania^ now converted into a 
floating 'Festival of Britain' exhibition and of gazing into the astonished 
eyes of the Mayor of Newcastle, who, resplendent in official regalia, was 
about to declare the exhibition open. And, of course, my camera was down 
below in our cabin, and by the time I had procured it the opportunity of 
photographing the scene had passed. A short time later the ship was out in 
the choppy waters of the North Sea, the Parkeston and my stomach started 
to roll, and I had other things to think about. Joyce, it seemed, did not 
suffer from seasickness. 

The following day found the ship steaming across a blue sea seemingly 
as smooth as the proverbial millpond, and it was good to lie stretched out 
in deck-chairs, basking in the sunshine. A number of passengers were 
Danes, and as they all spoke good English I was able to gather some facts 
for a series of articles which had been commissioned by the Manchester 
Evening News. You know what it is like in England nowadays rationing, 
queues, shortages of this and that, rising prices, other worries. One reason 
for making this journey across northern Europe was to discover whether 
people in other countries were better or worse off than we were. 

Was it true that Continental lands were overflowing with steaks and 
nylons, or were the people there confronted with similar problems to our- 
selves? Were they also suffering from a housing shortage, fear of war, jfuel 
shortage, rationing, the eternal struggle between wages and rising prices? 
We thought that by travelling simply and cheaply across a number of 
countries we might obtain some sort of a reply to such questions. Escape 
from Britain, if only for a time, might enable us to survey conditions in our 
own country in their proper perspective. 

I was still musing over these matters when the Parkeston entered Ore 
Sound, which separates Sweden from Denmark, and out of the sea ahead of 
us there rose a monstrous green copper-turreted structure which presently 
revealed itself as that Kronborg Castle which Shakespeare chose as the 
setting for Hamlet. Now the shores of Sweden loomed closer, with an 
occasional windmill visible here and there, and miles of yellow sand looking 
all golden in the sunlight, then the wooded coast of Denmark with motor- 
cars half-visible as they moved along between the trees. It was a delight to 
watch Joyce, who had never been abroad before, as she constantly darted 
from one side of the vessel to the other, in order not to miss some object of 
interest as the ship steamed down the fifty-mile-long channel 

Then ahead of us across the shining sea showed the buildings, domes, 
spires, and turrets of a large city Copenhagen and a little while later the 
ship passed some green islands and entered the harbour. A big sailing-ship 
used as a training-vessel drifted by, another windjammer which was 
formerly a youth hostel, then all about us were buildings, warehouses, 
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churches, factories, and several imposing structures which might have been 
palaces, but which upon closer inspection proved to be libraries and art 
galleries. 

As the ship passed the tree-bordered promenade called Langelinie I 
kept a sharp look-out for something which I was anxious that Joyce should 
not miss, the bronze statue of Hans Andersen's 'Little Mermaid', one of the 
loveliest pieces of sculpture in the world, placed in a setting which is a stroke 
of genius. She half-sits there on a big boulder with the waves lapping round 
her, looking out beyond the yachts and the steamers and the fishing craft, 
to the blue sea beyond. 

Now the Parkeston was gliding down a smooth canal which seemed to 
lead directly into the heart of the city. People stood on the cobbled banks 
cheering and waving hats and handkerchiefs. Almost imperceptibly the 
ship's motion slowed to a crawl, opposite a group of warehouses, and so 
intent were we on gazing over the rail at the buildings and the people that 
we hardly realized we had arrived. We hastily grabbed our rucksacks and 
slung them over our shoulders, and after the briefest of formalities, went 
ashore. 

"So this is Copenhagen," Joyce remarked. "Blue skies and sunshine I 
feel I'm beginning to live." 



Danes like to regard Copenhagen as the 'Paris of the North'. 

This is a pleasing fancy, but an inaccurate one, for though the big, 
sprawling, friendly city shares many of the attractions of the French capital, 
its essential atmosphere is purely Danish. A frank and unabashed love of 
pleasure and the good things of life is also a characteristic of the Danes, and 
the open-air cafes, for example, where one can sit by the pavement munching 
smorrebrod (or sandwiches without a top), and drinking schnapps or cherry 
brandy while watching the crowd go by, are as typical of Copenhagen as 
they are of Paris. 

"No free 'specs' or false teeth over here," remarked Erik Neilsen, one 
of our fellow passengers. "But we can enjoy ourselves in the sun. Your 
England is too much of a grim, grey land for our liking." 

The Danes with whom we had become acquainted on the ship had 
complained of excessive taxation, shortage of housing, the rising cost of 
living all the old familiar grumbles one hears in every country nowadays 
yet Copenhagen itself appeared to have changed but little since I had 
last seen it before the war. We looked in vain for signs of war damage, and 
would have passed Dagmar House, that modern, American-looking office 
building, without knowing that it had served as the headquarters of the 
Gestapo during the German Occupation of Denmark, had not a bystander 
pointed it out Nor would we have known anything of the arrival of 
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British airborne troops in Copenhagen in May, 1945, had we not been 
told. 

The same City Hall with its high clock tower still dominated the 
principal square of the city; the same rococo Royal Palace still provided a 
picturesque setting for the royal guardsmen whose gorgeous blue-and-red 
uniforms thrill tourists; Tivoli was still there, that super-amusement park 
filled with side-shows and gardens. It has been compared with Blackpool 
and Coney Island, and yet it resembles nothing so much as TivolL 
Entertainments cater for all tastes, and you can listen to jive, brass bands, 
or symphony concerts as your fancy dictates. 

As our stay in Copenhagen was to be brief, and we were more concerned 
with the journey ahead of us, we were less interested in such 'sights' as 
palaces and museums than in the actual, everyday life of the people. How did 
the dwellers in the big blocks of flats which reared skyward on every street 
live and make a living? Erik Neilsen was one of the million or so Danes 
who lived in Copenhagen and its suburbs, whose labour maintained such 
diverse industries as ship-building, textiles, and brewing, not to mention the 
manufacture of pottery, chemicals, and machinery. How did the daily life 
of Mr. Neilsen and his family compare with the daily life of Mr. Smith and 
his family in England? 

The Neilsens were fortunate in having a flat to live in. Copenhagen 
has always been a city of flat-dwellers, who comprise 90 per cent of the 
population. A typical Danish home, we discovered, consisted of two or 
three rooms, with modem birchwood furniture, diffused lighting in the 
bedroom, and evergreen plants growing up trelliswork at the end of the 
living-room. Nowadays it was as difficult to rent a flat in Copenhagen as 
to rent a house in England, and young married couples or people who 
wanted to get married had to wait several years for a flat. 

"They have to live in one room, or share a flat with their relations,** 
Neilsen explained. 

His wife was cooking a dinner of cabbage, potatoes, and smoked ham 
on a gas-ring; such things as electrical equipment, washing-machines, and 
refrigerators were rare in Denmark. Many families had telephones, but few 
had cars; a great many people travelled by bicycle, several hundred thousand 
of which can be seen swarming about the city streets or parked against walls 
and railings. Members of the Royal Family went cycling, we were told, and 
could be observed travelling about the streets like ordinary citizens. 

Mrs. Neilsen was troubled by rising prices, and said she had to plan 
her shopping carefully to make ends meet. Coffee and sugar were rationed, 
and though meat was no longer rationed the high prices were causing people 
to buy less. Looking in shop windows we observed plenty of sausages, ham, 
pork, chops, but bacon was scarce, probably because Denmark has the 
biggest bacon export trade in the world. 

Seeking something to eat we entered one of the cafes in Tivoli, and 
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after looking at the menu and finding we could not understand a word of it 
I ordered some sandwiches and asked Joyce if she would like lemonade. 

"Beer/' she responded brightly, and before I could get a word in the 
waiter placed big foaming tankards before us, and the bill nine shillings ! 
A few moments' hasty calculation convinced me that our finances would 
not stand much of that, and that henceforth we should drink milk. 

Packs on backs we made our way to Copenhagen youth hostel, a large 
rambling structure which had formerly been a school. The assistant warden, 
a friendly young fellow muffled up in a thick white pullover, took us under 
his wing and showed us where to sleep and feed. Sleeping accommodation 
in hostels is in dormitories, males in one section, females in another, so 
husbands and wives sleep apart. This is one of the disadvantages of touring 
Europe 'on the cheap', but you cannot expect everything for a couple of 
shillings a night! Other married couples, some accompanied by one or two 
children, were also touring from hostel to hostel. 

Ambling upstairs in search of my wife (and my shaving gear which had 
somehow found its way into her rucksack), I encountered three young 
fellows wearing Scotch bonnets and kilts. "Och, it's a braw, bricht moonlicht 
nicht the nicht," I observed brightly, but they replied, not in guid Scots or 
even in English, but in some unintelligible lingo. Somebody had told me 
that since the war Continental motorists had always been willing to give a 
lift to an ex-Service man wearing a kilt, and this fact had been seized upon 
by a number of crafty young men who disliked walking. 

Consequently there were numbers of young fellows perambulating the 
roads, dressed in kilts because they hoped to solicit free rides. These pseudo- 
Scots, many of whom had never been within a hundred miles of Scotland, 
had become such a nuisance that motorists were now refusing to give lifts 
to wayfarers in genuine need of assistance. 

"Hitch-hiking ought to be forbidden by law," declared an American 
who shared my dormitory. "Begging that's all it is and the police should 
have the power to deal with it." 

It was on the tip of my tongue to retort that motorists were not com- 
pelled to give lifts. 

"Why don't they work hard and save money to buy an automobile of 
their own," he went on, "instead of lazing around expecting free rides; or 
why don't they walk? Seems to me you people of Europe are mostly out 
for what you can cadge." 

By the time I had finished shaving the American had disappeared. 

"He has gone out," I was informed. "A motorist offered him a lift into 
town." 

In Copenhagen a cloud began to appear upon my horizon; it was bags. 
Bags, to the mere male, are receptacles made of leather, cloth, or plastic 
materials, in which women carry mirrors, powder-puffs, nail files, and 
similar oddments without which civilized life cannot be maintained. 
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Copenhagen possesses any number of interesting buildings palaces, 
museums, libraries, and old castles but those structures my wife chose to 
point out to me all contained large windows displaying assortments of bags. 

The next day we went on to Slagelse, a town about seventy miles from 
Copenhagen, to visit a Viking fort, and in Slagelse also my attention was 
drawn to large windows containing an assortment of bags. Very firmly I 
pointed out that we could only tour Europe by travelling cheaply, and that 
persons who foolishly expended their savings unnecessarily during the first 
few days of their journey often had to return home suddenly with that same 
journey only half accomplished. "Which was better to visit Lapland or to 
buy a handbag? 

To the male mind, the question of bags had now been logically disposed 
of, but to my dismay bags were to crop up again and again; in Sweden, in 
Finland, and in Norway. In vain I was to point out that we were already 
burdened with two heavy rucksacks, that the addition of a handbag would 
not only serve no useful purpose but would add to the weight. No; our 
progress across Scandinavia was to be punctuated by remarks about bags, 
their colours, shapes, sizes and prices! 

In Stockholm it was tablecloths! 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE ISLAND OF BORNHOLM 

COPENHAGEN is a beautiful and attractive city, and yet to me, at any 
rate its chief attraction lies in the fact that it is the gateway to the Baltic 
and the Scandinavian lands. It is only an hour's journey across the water to 
Sweden, while Germany, Norway, and Finland are easily reached. Moored 
alongside Copenhagen's wharves and quays are ships from all these 
countries, as well as craft from such fascinating and little-known islands as 
Bornholm, Gothland, and Oland. It was for this reason that we had elected 
to begin our tour of Scandinavia at Copenhagen. 

One of the pleasures of travel is to wander about the waterfront of a big 
seaport and watch the ships arriving and departing, and to speculate about 
the little-known places they may have visited. Joyce and I had many things 
in common, not the least of them being a love of the sea and ships in fact, 
it was a continual source of surprise to me that our tastes should be so nearly 
identical and now that we were free of our responsibilities for a while we 
were anxious to sample everything that life offered while we had the 
opportunity. 

A big white steamship moored to a quay in Copenhagen proved to be 
the Ilammer/ius, which maintained communication with the Danish island 
of Bornholm, ninety miles out in the Baltic. Bornholm was a place which 
had always intrigued me, for very little had been written about it in 
English and few English people had ever visited it. It was the most 
distant Danish possession in the Baltic, a wild, rocky island very different 
in character from Denmark. Now there is always something alluring in 
visiting an island which lies off the beaten track, so I felt a sudden desire to 
visit Bornholm. 

"Come on we can just about afford it," I said to Joyce, and once again 
we shouldered our rucksacks and scrambled on board. By rights, of course, 
we should have been on our way to Sweden, but your true vagabond is 
always willing to change course at a moment's notice and head for 
some other unknown place if opportunity offers. After a smooth night 
crossing in comfortable bunks we awoke early the following morning 
to find the ship moored at the dockside in R0nne, the capital of 
Bornholm. 

Among the experiences of a lifetime I class our arrival in R0nne, its 
harbour filled withkhe masts of old sailing-vessels, with quaint half-timbered 
buildings lining the quayside, with houses rising in tiers up a hillside 
houses painted all the colours of the rainbow, green, red, brown, yellow, 
blue, and terracotta and the tall spire of the parish church rising over all. 

142 
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In the harbour were rows of fishing-vessels, some of them double-ended, 
painted red and green and brown, with nets draped in careless patterns from 
the mastheads. A few fishermen in blue jackets and trousers, and wearing 
clogs, paraded up and down the cobbled quay. 

To arrive at a strange port on a strange island; to walk away from the 
town out into an unknown countryside this is to experience complete 
freedom. So we thought as we disembarked from the ship and y stopping 
only to adjust our packs, went in search of the local youth hostel We walked 
along a street lined with gay-coloured flags. Although it was barely seven 
o'clock in the morning the shops were already open, and a man was wiping 
down the public benches in the little garden surrounding the Fishermen's 
Memorial. This was a striking monument constructed of mottled grey 
granite, with a bronze bas-relief of a fisherman in oilskins and south-wester 
and high boots, one hand over his eyes, peering out to sea. On either side 
were inscriptions to the men of Bornholm who had died in the Second 
"World War, a separate panel containing details of each man's name, age, 
and rating, and the name of the ship he had served on. 

We passed a house with ship's figureheads reared against the wall, either 
John Bull or Uncle Sam (I could not tell) and other houses with nesting- 
boxes for birds perched on high poles in the middle of the flower-filled 
gardens. We passed R0nne Parish Church, observing that the lower half 
of the high tower was composed of huge granite boulders, the upper half 
of black-and-white half-timbered work, with a green copper spire above. 
The sun shone brilliantly out of the cloudless sky, as though the day was 
going to be very hot (and sure enough by afternoon the temperature had 
reached eighty degrees Fahrenheit). 

We left the town behind and passed little fields of tulips which made a 
brilliant splash of red and yellow on the level landscape. Chairs and tables 
standing on the lawns in front of half-timbered houses indicated that the 
islanders ate many of their meals out of doors. Joyce pointed out bedding 
airing on the grass, and avenues of fruit trees, and big piles of firewood 
stacked by the back doors of the houses. We saw big two- and three-masted 
schooners moored alongside a quay, their masts lopped short now that the 
craft were equipped with Diesel engines. A passing seaman volunteered the 
information that they were used for carrying granite and cement from 
Bornholm to Denmark. 

"You been to the States, hey?" he remarked, observing my interest in 
the schooners. "These are old Pacific Coast craft the Americans have no 
use for them, so the Bornholmers bought 'em, and now they will end their 
days here." 

At last we located the youth hostel, standing on a low ridge between a 
pinewood and the sea. It was a modern timber building which had been 
built by the Germans as a canteen, and from its windows one morning 
German troops had watched the arrival of a Russian naval force. Bornholm 
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had been occupied by the Germans after Denmark had been invaded, and for 
five years German sentries and gunners watched from this ridge, gazing 
seaward for a sign of the enemy whom they hoped would never come. The 
island has known many exciting moments during the course of its chequered 
history it has belonged successively to Sweden, Germany, and Denmark 
but few incidents could have been more dramatic than 'Liberation Day' in 
May 1945, when the Russians arrived. 

"How clean everything looks," remarked Joyce, as we peered through 
various doorways, looking for the warden. "Why, you could eat your 
dinner off the floor." 

This was true, for everything we saw the spacious, airy rooms and 
corridors, the varnished floors and walls, the well-equipped kitchen and 
dining-room all testified to the Danish love of cleanliness. At last we 
located the hostel staff having a meal out in the open air in front of the 
building, and as we knew no Danish and they knew very little English, the 
observing of such formalities as signing the house-book and paying for beds 
and meals took time. But everybody was so friendly and good-natured that 
we very quickly felt at home. Bornholm is the sort of place you can fall 
in love with very quickly. 

There is about Bornholm something of the atmosphere of the Isle of 
Man, with which it may be roughly compared in shape, size and population 
(if one can imagine the Isle of Man unspoiled by the overgrown pleasure 
resort of Douglas); indeed, the scent of smoked herring is as characteristic 
of Bornholm as that of kippers is of Man. 'Smokehouses', with their squat 
chimneys, are to be seen in many of the fishing-ports, for the herring 
fishery forms an important part of the island economy. 

The interior of Bornholm consists of ranges of granite hills covered with 
forest, or with open moorland clad with heather. This twenty-mile-long 
stretch of barren, infertile country is so unproductive that the island's few 
towns are grouped round the coast, and there are only scattered farms in 
the interior. A miniature railway system connects R0nne with the other 
little ports Nex0, Svaneke, Gudhjem, Allinge, and others which fringe 
Bornholm's rocky coastline. 

Have you ever experienced the urge, when on a railway journey, to jump 
off the train at some place quite unknown to you, and tramp away over the 
hills and through the woods, bound for you know not where? So I felt 
when, Joyce and I having left the hostel and boarded a train bound for the 
little port of Gudhjem, on the northern coast, we found ourselves travelling 
through an alluring region of dense forest an,d high granite cliffs. There was 
an air of wildness and remoteness about the landscape which appealed to me 
mightily, and as the train approached a small station labelled 'Almindingen* 
I called out to Joyce: "See that path? Let's jump off and see where it leads!" 
so we grabbed our rucksacks and jumped. 

The train went on out of sight, leaving us standing there alone in the 
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forest. The tiny railway station seemed deserted, but when we sat down to 
eat a picnic meal under a tree beside the track, the station-master a 
woman appeared with a jug of milk for which she refused payment. The 
weather was very hot, with the sun burning in a cloudless blue sky, and 
again I smelled those woodland scents which one associates with the north- 
land. I strapped on my pack (Joyce's, containing superfluous equipment, 
having been left behind at the hostel), and we started off along that alluring 
path which had compelled us to leave the train. 

For the rest of the day we marched through the forest, and not till 
evening did we meet another human being. At first we found the way 
blocked by a line of granite cliffs too steep for a crippled man to climb, 
but another path led less steeply up a wooded ridge, and after that ridge 
followed ridge until we had no idea where we were. For hours we tramped, 
by granite cliffs and silent blue lakes, through woodlands which seemed 
without end, and where we would sleep that night we neither knew nor 
cared. For the first time in over three years we were absolutely free to do 
just as we pleased. In such casual and haphazard vagabonding lies complete 
freedom from everyday existence. 

This royal forest of Almindingen is one of the loveliest beech forests 
in Denmark. We thought of it as an enchanted forest, with its little granite 
peaks and valleys and flower-filled glades which were soothingly cool after 
the glare of the sun. Up and down and round about the track led us, with 
never a sign of a road or a house, and presently we found ourselves 
scrambling between the roofless walls of some ancient structure, so ruinous 
it was impossible to tell where man's handiwork finished and Nature's 
began. Hewn out of the primeval granite rock were massive walls, un- 
mortared, grey with centuries, forming a grand look-out over a small lake 
whose waters reflected the tall beech trees which surrounded it completely. 
Whether the structure was the ruin of some old hunting-lodge or of an even 
older prehistoric fort we could not tell, but we sat on the crumbling ramparts 
and ate delicious Danish sandwiches and watched the wild ducks on the 
lake below. 

The track led steeply down to the shores of another lake, a sombre pool 
walled in by forest, and crossed by a long wooden causeway where one could 
stand and watch the water-lilies. On the further side was a steep ascent up 
which Joyce had to half-push, half-pull me, while I struggled unavailingly 
to propel myself upward with the aid of my stick. 

"Come on, slowcoach," she cried. "I don't know how you will ever get 
up those Lapland mountains. One more try!" 

Thinking what a lucky fellow I was to have such a cheerful, undaunted 
companion for a wife I heaved and pulled and puffed and groaned and 
eventually reached the summit, the highest point on the island, but though 
I had heard that from here there was a magnificent view over the whole 
of Bornholm, in actual fact we quickly discovered we could not see anything 
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for the trees. About this time we acquired a companion in the shape of a 
dog, a small black-and-white creature evidently on the look-out for a 
couple of human beings whom he could take for a walk, and this canine 
Bornholmer accompanied us for the rest of the trip. 

We started to descend, and the steep slope suddenly developed into a 
sheer cliff down which it was impossible to climb. We finally managed to 
scramble down a sloping ledge almost blocked by thickets, and found a 
stream below us. I took off my shoes and socks and carried the pack over, 
then returned, and as the dog indicated that he did not wish to get his feet 
wet there was nothing for it but to wade back again carrying the animal. 
Joyce, meanwhile, had removed her shoes, and was just about to plunge 
into the stream when I pointed out that it might be just as well to remove 
her stockings. 

Seeking a place to sleep, on the further side of the stream, we chose 
a patch of dry, bracken-covered ground for a camp-site. I was just unpacking 
our sleeping-bags to lay them on the ground when Joyce cried out, "Oh, 
I nearly trod on a snake!" and a big adder moved lazily off into the under- 
growth. Snakes seemed to occupy every patch of sunlight, so we hastily 
grabbed "our belongings and moved on elsewhere. Later, I almost sat down 
on a snake, but the familiar rustling sound in the grass warned me in time. 
Eventually we discovered a snake-free area where we could relax in comfort. 
The sound of something crashing through the bushes disturbed us, as though 
some large animal such as a deer had been startled, but of the animal itself we 
saw no sign. 

The next day we reached Gudhjem, a colourful little port where the 
stone and half-timbered houses were all painted different colours, pale 
green, pink, chocolate, or orange, as if artists had gone round splashing 
buckets of paint all over the place. So narrow and uneven were the streets 
that glass reflectors were placed in the windows of the houses so that the 
occupants could watch what their neighbours were doing. Moored in the 
harbour were several more Pacific Coast schooners, as well as fishing-craft 
and a large white-hulled coasting-steamer. The familiar sign Vandrehjem' 
Youth Hostel outside one of the buildings beckoned invitingly, but we 
tramped on. 

A footnote in the Bornholm railway timetable fascinated me, for it 
stated Trom Gudhjem to R0 must the traveller forward himself/ Visualizing 
travellers being labelled and stamped and despatched as postal-packets to 
the next port, I investigated further and discovered that there was a gap 
of five miles in the railway system, and that travellers had to proceed from 
one station to another without the aid of the railway. We decided to 'forward' 
ourselves from Gudhjem to R0 by walking along the top of the cliffs, 
which make the coast a terror to seamen. 

The cliff scenery along the northern coast of Bornholm is the finest in 
Denmark, for in places the granite rocks rise sheer from the sea for several 
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hundred feet. We walked away from Gudhjem, past the houses and the 
cinema and the fishing-boats, and followed a path which led first along the 
base of the cliffs and then along the top. The granite coastline was split into 
deep gullies and chasms, rising higher and higher until they culminated in 
the magnificent rock scenery of Sanctuary Cliffs. It was a delightful 
walk with the sapphire sea sparkling in the sunlight, and the vivid 
blue of cornflowers mingling with the green-blue of distant wooded 
hills. 

After walking for two or three hours we lost ourselves in a maze of 
narrow, sandy lanes, each one of which led to a different farmhouse. R0 
station was only a couple of miles away, and we were anxious to complete 
the business of 'forwarding* ourselves there, but could we find the station? 
We could not! We were hot and tired and thirsty, and convinced that the 
train which we hoped to catch was about to depart for R0nne at any 
moment. We encountered various people, but none could understand 
English, and only replied to our questioning with puzzled smiles. We 
wandered up one sandy lane and down another, while my wife, in the 
manner of her sex, made unkind remarks about the inability of a man to 
follow a route correctly. We were still arguing when we found ourselves in a 
farmyard where two men were loading a lorry. They did not understand a 
word of English, but this did not daunt my Joyce. 

"Choo-choo," she exclaimed, giving her best imitation of a train just 
leaving a station. The men grasped the situation immediately, and promptly 
offered her a box of cheroots. The other man went into the house and 
returned carrying two mugs of beer. Somewhere I have seen it stated that 
one quarter of the earth's population speaks English, but many times on our 
journey to Lapland we were to doubt that statement 

When the men grasped our meaning they explained that a *car* would 
take us to the railway station, but fearing that they meant a taxi (which was 
quite beyond our means), we explained that we preferred to walk. What 
was our chagrin when, toiling along the dusty road a short time later, we 
were overtaken by the lorry. The driver grinned at us cheerfully as he 
passed, and we realized that we had unwittingly refused a ride. Our inability 
to speak any language save English was to lead us into a number of odd 
situations. 

When we reached R0 station there was no sign of a train, so, seeking 
shelter from the blazing sunshine, we sat inside the waiting-room. Now I 
have sat in railway stations before and watched the train I wanted go out, all 
because! failed to ask a few simple questions, so feeling that something 
was wrong I hailed a passing railwayman and enquired the whereabouts of 
that elusive train. This obliging individual in blue overalls and peaked cap 
promptly caught hold of each of us by the hand and hurried us out of the 
building into the street, where we observed a grey motor-bus just about to 
depart. The railway had taken to the road, it seemed. 
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We spent another day at R0nne, sun-bathing on the beach and idling 
about the streets and quays of this delectable little town, and that evening 
boarded the ship again, and the following morning, after a peaceful night, 
found ourselves once again in Copenhagen. 

We will never forget Bornholm, that most delightful of holiday islands, 
with its multi-hued towns, its lovely beech forests and granite hills, and its 
blazing sunshine. If you are wondering where to go for a holiday; if you are 
looking for somewhere that is 'different' then Bornholm is the place to 
find it. 



Bornholm was now but a memory. After the delights of the island 
Copenhagen was in the nature of an anti-climax. A fever of impatience seized 
us to be on our way northward, and half an hour after arriving at Copen- 
hagen found us leaving it again, aboard one of the big ferry-boats which 
links the Danish capital with Malmo, in Sweden. From Malmo we proposed 
to travel north to Stockholm, nearly 400 miles to the north. 

"Anything wrong, Joyce?*' I asked, observing a faraway look on my 
wife's face. "You look glum." 

"It's Anne I'm thinking about I do miss her," was Joyce's reply. 
"I wonder if she is being properly looked after. Nobody looks after a child 
as well as its own mother." 

"Oh, Anne is being well looked after," I reassured her. "You can bet 
your bottom dollar on that. Now cheer up see, we'll be ashore in Sweden 
in a few minutes." 

Joyce cheered up, but the thought of the thousand miles and more 
which separated her from her baby was to worry her every now and again, 
and only the knowledge that I had arranged for messages giving details of 
our daughter's welfare to be despatched from Manchester to our various 
stopping-places abroad set her mind at rest. 

We saw little of Malmo, which is a spacious modern city of 185,000 
people grouped round a 5oo-year-old castle, for we were eager to be on our 
way northward. Have you ever seen a place marked on a map and suddenly 
wanted to go there? In the centre of Sweden, midway between Malmo and 
Stockholm, was a place called Mount Omberg. There was a youth hostel 
there, and because the name Omberg has a fine-sounding ring about it I 
decided to go there. It was five miles from a main-line railway station called 
Mjolby, we learned, so we could easily walk from there to the hostel. 

So our memories of Malmo are of policemen who wore swords and who 
looked very smart and efficient, and of girls wearing red, blue, and green 
slacks, which were so short in the leg that plenty of calf was exposed, in 
Breton sailor style. We looked for the castle, but could not find it, so .after 
buying some rye bread, butter, cheese, and a quart of milk, we sat on a 
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bench in a public park which was gay with flowers and fountains, and ate a 
meal while listening to music. On such a long journey as ours we could not 
always afford to buy meals at restaurants, so whenever possible we did our 
own shopping, and made salads or sandwiches to eat on long train and 
steamer journeys. If poor people wish to travel then they must adapt them- 
selves to circumstances. 

No description I have read of a train journey across Sweden to Stockholm 
had prepared me for what we saw. I had expected nearly all of southern 
Sweden to be a smiling, fertile countryside, with villages and fields and 
farms, but though there were farms and fields and villages, there seemed 
to be an even greater expanse of forest, and to judge by the wildness of the 
scenery one might have been hundreds of miles further north, travelling 
toward Lapland endless miles of trees and grey rocks, numerous lakes and 
marshes, with occasional settlements of wooden houses almost lost in 
clearings amid the trees. Skane, the southernmost province of Sweden, is a 
green and fertile land, The Garden of Sweden* it might be called, but 
Smaland, the next province as you journey northward, is very different. 
It is a land of woods and rocky ridges and winding rivers and lakes, a bit 
of the far north transplanted to the latitude of Inverness. 

For hour after hour, as the train pressed northward through the night, 
we seemed to pass through almost primeval wilderness, with only occasional 
settlements showing here and there among the trees. This landscape, seen 
in the shadowless half-light of the pale northern night, had a peculiar 
quality about it. Silvery lakes, reflecting the pale skies in their dark waters, 
appeared alongside the track, accompanied us for a while on our journey, 
and then disappeared again. At long intervals the gleaming lights and 
windows of towns and villages appeared, new, modern-looking settlements 
which appeared to have been set down in the forest but the day before 
yesterday. Such a place was Nassjo, whose name was indicated in fluorescent 
lighting along the side of the station, and other gay, coloured signs illu- 
minated the darkness so that the tall spire of a church stood silhouetted 
against the sky-line. 

Then it was gone just as all the other new setdements were gone 
and there was only the cold, remote landscape outside, and the sound of 
electric alarm bells ringing as the train flashed past each level crossing in 
turn. There was a chill in the air, for these forested uplands of Smaland are 
over 1,100 feet up and die nights are cold. The peaty soil had been drained 
and made into little fields, ploughed in long strips and divided by drainage 
ditches. The wooden houses in the scattered settlements had dormer windows 
in the roofs, and little gardens of fruit trees about them. And there was grey 
rock everywhere. 

At half-past midnight we arrived at Mjolby, our destination, and 
descended into a brightly-lit railway station. It was then that we discovered 
that we had slipped up in one small detail. Omberg was five miles away, but 
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they were Swedish miles, and as one Swedish mile equals six English miles 
it was obvious we would not walk to Omberg that night! 

Fortunately, the Swedes have a useful invention called the 'night waiting- 
room*. At certain railway stations, of which Mjolby was one, sleeping- 
quarters are provided for travellers who arrive late at night, and who want 
to be moving on again early the next morning. After I had made enquiries 
at the booking-office a railwayman showed me into a big apartment divided 
into a number of small cubicles, each one containing a couch, a blanket, and 
a chair. Joyce was led away in the opposite direction, and I did not see her 
again until morning. How they love to segregate the sexes ! 

Shortly after seven o'clock I rose, shaved, then went in search of my 
wife. Some time later I found her. "We breakfasted on coffee and rolls, and 
the train swept noiselessly into the station only it was not a train as ^e 
know it, but a 'rail-bus', a sort of overgrown motor-bus running on rails. 
The single compartment was crowded with schoolchildren, and hardly 
had we secured an empty seat than the 'rail-bus' was moving off again. 
Much of Sweden's railway system appeared to be electrified. 

The only map I had of this district was a small sketch-map inserted in 
an advertising booklet, and this did not show a railway-station marked 
Omberg. Nobody on the train spoke English, so when we approached a 
small railway station I decided to get off there and proceed on foot to 
Omberg. After all, the mountain was seven miles long so we ought not to 
miss it. So once again we seized our rucksacks and jumped off the train, and 
then discovered we had made a mistake, for Omberg was still many miles 
away. 

The countryside about us was as completely different from that which 
we had crossed the previous night as it is possible to imagine. Instead of 
wild rocky uplands covered with forest, a vast plain now stretched round us 
on every side. This plain seemed as flat as the proverbial billiards table, and 
was intensely cultivated, with fields and farms stretching to the horizon. It 
was the colour of the plain which was most striking, a brilliant mustard- 
yellow, golden almost, which seemed to reflect the sunlight from the 
burning sky, for the day was intensely hot, with the sun flaming in a sky 
of cloudless blue. Tramping along the dusty road I speculated about the 
origin of that yellow landscape, and not till later did I discover that the 
fields about us were filled with flowering rape. 

Somewhere ahead of us, I knew, was a lake, Lake Vattern, one of the 
largest lakes in Europe, for it is over eighty miles long and twenty wide. 
As we tramped along, with our packs feeling heavier and heavier, and 
constantly passed by fine-looking American automobiles, I speculated about 
the chances of getting a lift. There was a campaign in progress to put an 
end to hitch-hiking, I knew; it was being conducted by the newspapers, by 
youth hostel wardens, and by the Swedish Association of Motor-Lorry 
Owners, which had issued orders to lorry-drivers forbidding them to give 
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people lifts. In fact, special propaganda labels against hitch-hiking were 
displayed on cars and lorries. 

Presently we saw a lake ahead of us, but it was not the right one, being 
Lake Takern, not Lake Vattern. Takern is known as The Lake of the 
Wild Birds', and we lingered by its reedy shores for a while, hoping for a 
sight of the wild swans which nest there. This journey, from Bornholm 
onwards, brought back old memories of travels in the north when I was 
sixteen years younger. How it all came back to me, the hot, cloudless skies, 
the brilliant sunshine, the colourfulness of the north, with its clean-cut 
atmosphere about everything! How glad I was that I had Joyce with me to 
share my delight in these things! 

A car stopped beside us and a cheery voice called out: "Going far? 
Jump in!" We jumped in, and watched the wooded slopes of Mount 
Omberg rise dramatically from out of the flat plain. Omberg was the holy 
mountain of the ancient Goths, and one can imagine sacrificial fires blazing 
on its naked rocky summit. The motorist deposited us at the foot of the 
mountain and asked if we were climbing to the top. I replied that I had 
climbed a mountain once, and saw no need to do so again, but learning that 
Omberg was only 850 feet high, I agreed that this was a reasonable height 
for a mountain. 

All the same, I very nearly did not reach the summit, for my silly 
crippled leg began to protest at the steepness of the rocks, and it was only 
with Joyce's aid, pushing and pulling me in the steepest bits, that I got to the 
top. Yet the effort was well worth while, for the view from the summit was 
splendid. Omberg ends in naked grey rock, and down below you, hundreds 
of feet below, is Vattern, the great lake. It really is a spectacular sight to see 
this vast expanse of water stretching far away from Omberg*s splintered 
cliffs. 

Vattern is something of a geographical curiosity, for though it is nearly 
five hundred feet deep, no rivers of any size flow into it; it might be described 
as one vast spring. There are regular steamship services to the ports along 
its shores. 

As we descended into a wooded valley between the two heights known 
as 'The Summit' and 'The Western Walls' we saw Omberg youth hostel in 
a clearing in the trees. Hostels are closed during the day, so we did not 
disturb the warden then, but sat down nearby to eat a meal, and then 
continued our investigations of this delectable countryside, for, frankly, 
the Omberg district is a naturalist's and archaeologist's treasure-house. 
Nearby are inscribed stones from Viking times, mined Alvastra monastery 
where we sat under a striped parasol eating ice-cream and watching 
Swedish women in national costume a Bronze Age village in a swamp, 
numerous old churches, and many other things. 

We could have stopped at Omberg a week or two, but I was anxious to 
reach Nynashamn a small Baltic port from which the steamers left for 
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Gothland. Gothland is a big island out in the Baltic, and the chief attraction 
of a journey there is Visby, its capital, one of the best-preserved walled 
cities in Europe. So it was time to be moving on. 

One of the distressing consequences of travel is that one encounters 
delightful places and people, only to have to leave them again. 



CHAPTER XVII 

JOURNEY TO GOTHLAND 

AWAY from the little lake port of Odeshog, its minute harbour crowded 
with two-masted sailing-craft and a white-hulled steamer, the 'rail-bus 5 
whirled us back across the golden countryside to Mjolby, where we scarcely 
had time to do some shopping before another train whisked us northward 
across more miles of Swedish landscape to Stockholm. Already Omberg, 
with its great pine trees and rocky cliffs and blue lakes, had taken on some- 
thing of the quality of things seen in a dream. Such was the inevitable con- 
sequences of a journey such as ours, travelling far and fast in a few weeks, 
making unbroken traverses of hundreds of miles, pausing a while hastily to 
savour the delights of an island or a mountain or a city before plunging on 
into the unknown again. How often we wished we could linger a while in 
some delectable spot, but Lapland called out to us, and that small 
daughter back in Manchester could not be left too long without her 
parents. 

Stockholm, where we arrived at ten o'clock at night, was another place 
we were both anxious to see, but a visit to walled Visby came first, so we 
merely descended from one train in Stockholm's Central Station and 
promptly clambered aboard another, which carried us more miles across the 
darkened landscape, and finally deposited us at midnight on a cold and 
windswept quayside Nynashamn, the Baltic port from which the ships 
depart for Visby. 

On the way I had had to count my money again, for I was beginning to 
realize what an ambitious journey I had planned. Never mind, I thought, 
we -would get to Lapland and we would see some interesting places on the 
way, places which I had wanted to visit since childhood. The world is so 
full of interesting things, and it has always seemed a pity to me that many 
people will never have the opportunity of enjoying them. Why should all 
the fun and joy of travel be denied to people simply because they were 
poor? Yes, we would visit Visby, even if we did not know where the house- 
keeping money was coming from when we got home again. 

The following morning, after a rough crossing, we saw walled Visby 
rise out of the sea. 

Visby 'was worth the effort we made to see it. Imagine a sloping green 
hillside crowned by a grey stone wall, a wall thirty feet high and two miles 
long, punctuated at regular intervals by stone towers fifty to seventy feet 
high (thirty-seven towers, to be exact), and low-arched gates; walls, towers, 
gates, bridges, and green moats outside all looking very much as they must 
have done in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries when they were built. And 
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what a delight to pass through one of the gateways, and discover inside 
those ancient walls a medieval city of narrow, winding cobbled streets, 
lined with old stone houses, towering above the cobbles like miniature sky- 
scrapers, with here and there an old timber-fronted building which was 
sheer joy to look at. And off the streets, little courtyards and gardens gay 
with flowers and coloured lanterns, and the remains of no less than sixteen 
ruined churches. That is Visby. 

Eight centuries ago Visby was a fabulously wealthy city, for its mer- 
chants supplied all western Europe with the furry wealth of Russia and 
with the spices of the Orient. Hoards of coins from all of the then known 
world have been dug up in Visby; Greek, Roman, Arabic, Frankish, and 
Anglo-Saxon coins, testifying to the long voyages made by the daring sea- 
men of Gothland. From Visby the Vikings sailed to plunder England and 
Normandy, or travelled by way of the long Russian rivers to the Black Sea 
and Byzantium. And before them forgotten Bronze Age peoples, attracted 
by Gothland's mild climate, had made the island their home. Gothland has 
well been termed The Crete of the Baltic'. 

An old merchant's house, whose crow-stepped gable towered high above 
the street, proved to be the youth hostel, and what an excellent youth hostel 
it was! Prowling about in search of the warden we discovered a spotlessly 
clean kitchen where some members were cooking a meal, small bedrooms 
with built-in wooden bunks^ and a spacious dining-room in what had once 
been the merchant's warehouse. A crowd of young people, who to judge 
by the languages they were speaking were Swedes, Finns, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, and Germans, were sitting at the long wooden tables eating 
breakfast. 

Now a shock was in store for me, for when the warden asked, "Your 
cards, please!" and I put my hand in the pocket of my jacket to get out 
our Y.H.A. membership cards they were not there! I searched every 
pocket frantically, but still could not find the cards. Then I realized what 
had happened. It had been so hot when we climbed Mount Omberg that I 
had taken off my jacket and carried it over my arm and the membership 
cards must have fallen out of the pocket. As youth hostels are the cheapest 
accommodation available to people of limited means, this loss was a serious 
setback, for we had no money for hotels. Fortunately, I discovered that 
by joining the Swedish Y.H.A., then the Finnish Y.H.A., then the Nor- 
wegian Y.H.A. in turn, it would be possible to use the youth hostels in those 
countries. For the important fact about hostels is that not only do you 
obtain cheap, if simple, accommodation there; you also encounter the cheery 
comradeship of people like yourself, people who are seeing the world 
cheaply. 

Now it may be evidence of a morbid mind, but I had read somewhere 
that a great many men had once been killed fighting outside Visby walls, 
and had been buried in one huge grave; also that their skeletons, still clad 
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in armour, had been dug up again centuries later, and could be examined 
by any curiously minded person. Skeletons in chain mail appealed to my 
archaeologist's instinct, so we went in search of them. Green mounds 
marked the spot where, so we were told, 1,800 townsmen had died in 
battle, and been buried, but no skeletons were visible, so we tried the 
museum. 

"Yes, we have them here," explained the curator, and took me into a 
small room, and there I saw skulls encased in rusty helmets, leg-bones and 
arm-bones covered with chain mail now reduced to a solid, rusty mass. I 
could not help wondering what the old fellows whose bones I was examin- 
ing would think if they knew that their final fate was to be exhibited for 
curiosity-seekers to gape at, for their story had been a tragic and romantic 
one. 

In 1361 Visby was attacked by the Danish king Waldemar Atterdag, 
and the peasant army which was hastily mobilized to defend the city was 
massacred almost to a man. Yet their heroic defence was in vain, for, if 
legend is to be believed, a burgomaster's daughter who was in love with 
Atterdag gave him the keys of the city, which she stole from her father. 
When the Danes had sacked the city and gone, leaving the girl behind, the 
angry citizens had her walled up alive in one of the towers, as punishment 
for her treachery. 

A Viking chieftain's hall was the next thing I wished to see. The 
exploits of the Vikings figure largely in our history books, but what sort 
of people they were or how they lived is difficult for us to visualize, for 
the wooden houses in which they lived have long since perished. At a place 
called Lojsta, about thirty miles from Visby, the stone foundations of a 
Viking building had been uncovered, and upon these had been recon- 
structed a log hall of the type in which these people of a thousand years ago 
had lived. 

We were offered a lift in a motor-coach taking a party of schoolchildren 
on a tour of the island. The young Swedish couple in charge of the children 
explained that they had only become teachers because a flat went with the 
job; there was a housing shortage in Sweden, and people had to wait several 
years before they could marry and get a home of their own. Visby was soon 
out of sight, and we were speeding through the forest which covers much 
of central Gothland. Years ago I saw Gothland from the deck of the four- 
masted barque Her(pgin Cecilie, racing home to Finland, and vowed to go 
back. Gothland is quite a big island, about eighty miles long by thirty wide, 
and consists mainly of a low limestone plateau crowned with conifer forest. 
Arable land appears here and there, surrounding farmhouses with a well- 
to-do look about them, and old-fashioned windmills whose broken sails 
testify to the fact that electricity is modernizing this ancient place. But it is 
the number of church towers which is so striking, for there are over ninety 
of them, dating from the days of Gothland's commercial greatness. 
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After being deposited at a cross-roads in the forest we saw the Viking's 
Hall ahead of us. It was a large, tent-shaped structure whose sloping roof 
was composed of a hundred or so pine logs laid side by side and covered 
with rough thatch. A door at one gable end led into the dim interior, which 
was lighted only by a smoke-hole in the roof. Underneath this was a crude 
stone hearth, in front of which was a modern copy of the high-backed 
wooden settle which had served the chieftain as a seat by day and a bed by 
night; his followers had slept on straw round the fire, or on low stone 
platforms running the length of the hall, between the fire and the base of the 
wall. 

In front of the hall was a winding blue lake and a rocky headland, 
forested from summit to water's edge. A wooden dugout canoe was drawn 
up by the shore of the lake, but of anything human there was no sign. We 
tramped on through the forest, trying to reach the railroad some miles away, 
but there were no signposts, so we went in the wrong direction and presently 
found ourselves walking past the Viking's Hall again. On our second attempt 
we tried walking in the opposite direction. 

As we came round a bend in the sandy road a whinnying sound and the 
pad-pad of hooves made us look up eagerly, and there ahead of us were a 
number of horses. A stray shaft of sunlight lit up their red-gold bodies, and 
they made a beautiful sight. These semi- wild ponies, known as russ, are 
specimens of an ancient breed of small thoroughbred horses which have 
existed on Gothland for many centuries. They are believed to be the oldest 
breed of horses known in western Europe; they have great powers of en- 
durance. Steps are being taken to keep this interesting breed intact (by 
providing them with feed during hard winters), and an annual 'round-up' 
is held at Lojsta in July. Later we saw some of the horses being broken in 
to draw small two-wheeled carriages. 

We reached a small railway station called Etelheim, and after a two-and- 
a-half-hours' wait a 'rail-bus' came along and conveyed us swiftly back to 
Visby. The driver had a small calculating machine on the dashboard beside 
him, to estimate costs of fares and freights, and sounded a motor-horn 
whenever we approached a level crossing. Once again we sped across the 
level Gothland plain, with its well-tilled fields where women kneeled 
weeding rows of plants, and church towers with weatherboard spires, and 
fruit blossom everywhere. 

Now it was time to leave. 

Again we had reached a delectable island, hastily sampled its unique 
atmosphere, then had to cry "Farewell!'* and hasten on. Our tour had been 
planned to include only the most outstanding 'sights' of northern Europe, 
and Visby and Gothland provided us with some wonderful memories. So 
to other travellers all I can say is, "Go to Visby!" Then you will undierstand 
the emotion which an island poet, Gustaf Larsson, has expressed in one of 
his poems: 
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Gothland my longing, land that I swear ly* 
Isle of my spring, where youthful I ran. 
The arms of the sea wide-flung to enfold you, 
The land and the people, that which is mine: 
Waves of the Baltic, a last lullaby/ 
Sing me asleep on my island's shore. 

Late that night a party of us, Joyce and myself, the two school-teachers 
and their sixty charges, embarked on the Drotten for the return voyage to 
Nynashamn. It was an uncomfortable passage, for cold winds were blowing 
from the unmelted ice-floes in the Gulf of Bothnia, and the sea was rough. 
Joyce and I would have preferred to stay on deck rather than mix with the 
sea-sick passengers below, but the bitter cold made this impossible, and 
shortly after midnight we were forced to try and find somewhere to sleep. 
The school-teachers and their charges slept on straw in one of the holds, 
packed as tightly as the proverbial sardines, and in the early hours they 
clambered up on to the deck, preferring the cold to the stifling atmosphere 
below. 

Shortly after dawn we were all back on deck, crouched in blankets and 
raincoats^ while the ship heaved and tossed beneath us, staring through the 
gloom with lack-lustre eyes for a first glimpse of the Swedish mainland. As 
soon as the ship docked at Nynashamn we all dashed ashore, making for the 
train which was to carry us to Stockholm, though for much of the journey 
there we experienced the odd sensation that the floor of the railway carriage 
was gently heaving up and down. How pleased we were finally to descend 
at the Central Station at Stockholm and feel that, for a few days at least, 
we were done with ships and the sea. 

Now where was Stockholm's youth hostel? 



A tall-masted, white-hulled sailing-ship lies moored off a small green 
island in the middle of Stockholm. Across die water can be seen the massive 
bulk of the Royal Palace, and down the channel between them steam and 
sail all the multitudinous craft which serve the needs of the population 
dwelling on the dozen or so islands which constitute the city of Stockholm. 
Along the ship's counter appears the name AfChapman^ which commemo- 
rates that Vice-Admiral Frederic af Chapman (of English ancestry), who 
designed the Swedish Navy's ships during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. People will be seen moving about the ship's decks, and though 
the yards and masts are bare of canvas, it would not appear surprising to 
see the vessel cast her moorings and sweep off under foil sail down the 
channel toward the sea. 

But the Af Chapman will never put to sea again. She is the ship which 
will never sail, for she is Stockholm's youth hostel. The forecastle has been 
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converted into staff quarters, the foredeck house into dining-room and 
kitchen, the orlop deck into cubicle accommodation for 130 hostellers. 
"Where a hard-faced skipper and hard-fisted mates ordered old-time sailor- 
men to reef canvas or brace yards a hostel warden now keeps a watchful eye 
on her domestic staff and listens to the problems of the young people of 
many nationalities who make the Af Chapman their temporary home. From 
this warden. Miss Ruth Johansson, a capable, jolly individual recently re- 
turned from Addis Ababa where she had been serving as matron at a school 
for Ethiopian boys, we received a warm-hearted welcome. 

"Welcome to Af Chapman " she greeted us. "You must regard your- 
selves as the guests of the Swedish Youth Hostels Association while you 
are here. Let me show you where you are to sleep." 

"Are you giving a lesson in cooking?' 5 Joyce asked, gazing round the 
well-equipped kitchen in the Af Chapman's foredeck house. 

"In Swedish cooking, yes," Miss Johansson replied. "These are not- 
kakor nut cakes. Try one." 

Some time later, alone in what had formerly been the ship's surgeon's 
cabin, a comfortable little oak-panelled apartment equipped with bunk, 
wash-basin, writing-table, and individual lighting, Joyce and I agreed that 
the Af Chapman was one of the most delightful resting-places at which we 
had ever stayed. The ship's deck served as an open-air restaurant, so that 
one could sit eating at little red-topped tables and gaze out over the water 
at the romantic-looking outline of Stockholm's 'Old City', which occupied 
the adjoining island. 

It was as the Dunbqyne that this full-rigged sailing-ship was launched at 
Whitehaven, in Cumberland, in 1888. After sailing under British colours 
for several years she was bought by a Norwegian company. During the 
First World War she sailed under the Swedish flag, as a training ship for 
officers of the merchant marine. In 1923 she was acquired by the Swedish 
Navy and renamed the Af Chapman. She made many voyages to Australia, 
America, and Asia until her career as a sailing-ship ended in 1935. 

During the Second World War she was used for accommodation of 
marines at Stockholm Naval Station, and when the Navy had no further 
use for her she was purchased, in 1945, by Stockholm city council. As the 
Af Chapman was the last* large sailing-ship left in Sweden, it was decided to 
convert her into a youth hostel, so that not only would she be preserved 
for future generations, but she would still be performing a useful service. 
The heavy costs of restoring and converting the vessel were borne by the 
Stockholm city authorities. So nowadays, where old-time seamen once 
toiled with ropes and canvas, young people of many nations can be seen 
planning journeys together with maps and guide-books. 

"Just one thing don't forget to ask for a pass when you go out in the 
evening," we were warned. "Otherwise you will not be allowed on board 
again." 
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The Af Chapman is moored within the area of the Royal Naval Station 
on Skeppsholmen, and we learned that after 9 p.m. armed sentries guarded 
the steel gates leading into the island, and refused admittance to anyone 
without a pass. These sentries look very businesslike with their 'tin' hats and 
tommy-guns., so we asked, rather jauntily, if any hostellers had forgotten 
their passes. 

"We had trouble with a Finn a short time ago " was the reply. 

"What happened to him?" 

"He got shot in the leg, I think." 

We resolved not to stay out late at night in Stockholm! 

Don't take your wife shopping in Stockholm unless you have plenty of 
money to spend! 

Stockholm's shop windows are filled with lavish displays of alluring 
objects guaranteed to turn the head of any woman arriving there suddenly 
from England. The fine streets lined with shops seem to have every possible 
possession the feminine heart can desire clothing, jewellery, household 
goods, textiles, pottery, glassware, silver, pewter oh, the list seems end- 
less I^And the quality of the goods displayed is first-class. 

"Oh, I must have that tablecloth/ 9 exclaimed Joyce. "It is quite cheap, 
too. But it is the quality which I like there's taste displayed in everything." 

Taste. Therein, I think, lies the crux of the matter. The Swedes have 
taste. One gets the impression that they are not content merely to do a job; 
it must be done well. This is the case not only with such art products as 
glassware, silver, pewter, or the woodwork or metalwork exhibited in the 
handicraft shops, but in such everyday objects as tablecloths, bags, electric- 
light fittings, clothing and sports goods. 

The tablecloth which attracted my wife was priced at 14?., but a few 
minutes later she was rhapsodizing about another, beautifully worked in 
linen, at iBs. Then a handbag at zjs. (in Swedish currency, of course) 
caught her gaze, and I was treated to a dissertation about the qualities of 
Swedish handbags. As there are any number of big department stores in 
Stockholm, I began to wonder if our stay there was to consist of a pilgrimage 
from one shop to another, instead of the more orthodox round of sight- 
seeing. 

Even the co-operative shops selling food are models of cleanliness and 
convenience. They are organized on the 'Serve yourself system, in which 
the customer passes through a turnstile, takes a basket from a pile, and helps 
herself (or himself) from the long rows of shelves, displaying all manner of 
goods, carefully packed and priced. The customer then returns to the cash- 
desk to pay for what has been chosen. 

In a city built on islands and Stockholm sprawls over a dozen or more 
a motor-boat is the best means of getting around. Only in this way can 
one savour the true atmosphere of a capital where waterways are as im- 
portant as streets. All the best views of Stockholm are obtained from tie 
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water of the Royal Palace, of the magnificent City Hall, of the National 
Museum, of the Great Church, and the House of the Nobles. Very striking 
was the Sodersjukhuset, or municipal hospital, which is provided with an 
underground bomb-proof section where all patients and personnel can be 
housed in case of aerial attack. As for bridges, there must be dozens of them, 
for huge sweeping arches of concrete or steel are encountered everywhere. 

Although Stockholm's *Old City', with its narrow lanes and irregular 
blocks of ancient buildings, still occupies the original island where it was 
founded seven centuries ago, the newer city which has spread over the 
neighbouring islands and coasts is a very modern one. Wide, straight 
streets lined with tall office buildings reminded me of American cities, and 
indeed, the American conception of bigness appears to have influenced 
Stockholm's architects, just as numerous luxurious American automobiles 
flash along the city's cobbled streets. 

Swedes are particularly proud of the cosmopolitan appearance of Kungs- 
gatan (King's Street), the Broadway of Stockholm, lined with modern 
shops, cinemas, offices, flashing sky-signs and 'skyscrapers' eighteen 
storeys high. Ascend by lift to the top of one of these buildings and 
you can look across the city to other huge buildings, to the Nordiska 
Kompaniet Store, the largest in Sweden, to the huge Sports Palace, the big- 
gest in northern Europe, to the department store known as PUB, where 
Greta Garbo once worked. 

A considerable migration has taken place from outlying districts, so 
that Stockholm's total population is nearly one million. Everywhere one 
sees old buildings being demolished and new structures of steel and con- 
crete taking their place. The characteristic building of the suburbs is the 
apartment-house, six to ten storeys high, complete with restaurant, nursery, 
laundry, and with domestic help provided. Three-storeyed blocks of flats, 
built on solid granite, of yellow brick with red-tiled roofs, are also pleasing 
to look at. Much to our liking were the smaller houses, made of wood, 
painted red or white, with red-tiled roofs, each home containing three rooms 
and a kitchen. 

It is Stockholm's proud boast that it has no slums, that 60 per cent of 
the workers now live in modern flats equipped with central heating, hot 
water, bathrooms, refrigerators, and mechanized laundries. Every second 
inhabitant is on the telephone. A housing shortage still existed, as building 
was considerably slowed down during the war, and costs had risen by more 
than 60 per cent since 1939; rents were controlled to prevent them becoming 
prohibitive. 

"Sweden may have kept out of the war, but we young people have our 
problems just as you have in England," remarked a school-teacher with 
whom we became acquainted. "Wages have increased by 30 per cent, but 
prices have jumped too, so we are not much better off." 

There was no unemployment, he went on, and young people were 
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getting good wages, but they were not inclined to save. We heard much the 
same criticism from other persons, that young people were getting good 
wages without difficulty, that they changed their jobs as often as they 
wished, and that they had no spirit of competition or responsibility. Person- 
ally we took these statements with a pinch of salt, recalling certain statements 
made by our own parents when we were younger. 



For a day or so Joyce had been looking a little glum, and I suspected 
that her thoughts were dwelling on our daughter, left behind in Manchester 
with her grandmother. It was Joyce's belief that nobody looked after a 
child so well as its mother, and I was much relieved,, therefore, when a letter 
from Manchester informed us that not only was our Anne well and happy, 
but that she appeared quite indifferent to our absence. Joyce promptly 
cheered up again, and I felt that we could now tackle the next stage of our 
journey the passage by steamer to Helsinki, and then northward by train 
to Rovaniemi, the capital of Finnish Lapland in an easier frame of mind. 

My Swedish literary agent, Mr. Sven Boman, of Bull's Pressjanst, had 
invited me out to dinner, stating that he wished me to collect certain royal- 
ties. With visions of a substantial sum of money coming to me (enough to 
pay our first-class passages to Helsinki, perhaps) we sallied forth to collect 
the cash. After a meal at a Chinese restaurant our host asked if I would like 
the money then. 

"A cheque will do," I replied grandly. "I can cash it in the morning, 
and buy tickets to Helsinki." 

"You will not need to trouble a bank," he replied, with a smile. "It 
works out at fifteen shillings." 

Fifteen shillings.? Alas for the rewards of authorship! It certainly would 
not be a first-class passage to Finland. A deck-passage was more within our 
limits, so a deck-passage it was. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

NORTHWARD TO THE MIDNIGHT SUN 

IT was a sunlit morning in June when Joyce and I stood by the steamer's 
rail as she pulled away from the quay in the heart of Stockholm and watched 
the towers and spires and skyscrapers of that glamorous city disappear out 
of sight. We were outward bound for Helsinki. It is about 250 miles from 
Stockholm to Helsinki, and commonplace though the voyage may be 
considered by the inhabitants of these two cities, we thought it a remarkable 
experience. 

To begin with, there is the dramatic transition from civilization to 
apparent wilderness. One moment you are in the heart of a great city of a 
million inhabitants, and the next moment, as it were, the city is gone and 
the steamer is proceeding down a rocky channel walled in by forest. Actually 
the transition is not quite so fast as that, but it is amazing how rapidly most 
signs of civilization are erased, and there is only rock and forest with a few 
wooden bungalows here and there. You get the impression that Stockholm 
is embowered in forest, and are prepared to believe the statement that it is 
possible to encounter elk and other wild animals within an hour's drive of 
the capital. 

Then again, the ship does not draw away from a typical gloomy English 
dockside of dirty water overshadowed by dingy warehouses, but from an 
island whose waterfront lined with old stone buildings bears a medieval 
aspect. This island, on which stands the 'Old City' of Stockholm, is situated 
at the point where the waters of the narrow, eighty-mile-long Lake Malar 
plunge seaward along the channel known as the Salt Sea. Down this channel, 
from Stockholm's heart, go the vessels bound for the Baltic, which may be 
thirty forty fifty miles away, for it is impossible to tell where the channel 
ends and the open sea begins. The Salt Sea is filled with islands, and the 
Baltic into which it debouches is also filled with islands, more islands than 
you can possibly imagine exist rocks, reefs, skerries, isles, islets, little 
islands, big islands, even bigger islands, archipelagoes of islands over 
100,000 of them, I was told. 

When all is said and done, all that we really bring back from travel are 
impressions, and the essence of several thousands of miles of travel is con- 
centrated in a few vivid memories which we carry with us throughout life. 
Among the never-to-be-forgotten memories which Joyce and I brought 
back from our 4,ooo-mile journey across Scandinavia and Lapland a few 
outstanding ones stand out of the dark woodlands and blue lakes of Al- 
mindingen Forest on Bornholm, of the walled city of Visby on Gothland, 
of the view of Lake Vattern from Mount Omberg's sun-drenched summit. 
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And to these must be added the voyage through the islands from Sweden 
to Finland, for there is nothing quite like it to be experienced elsewhere. 

For hours we lay stretched out on a couple of deck-chairs on the ship's 
deck, while islands drifted past our eyes in a continuous procession. Some- 
times the ship was passing along a narrow, rock-walled channel where 
visibility was confined to a few score yards, at other times we seemed to be 
journeying across a broad sea whose smooth surface was as strewn with 
islands as a garden is with clumps of flowers. Islands, islands, islands! All 
sorts of islands, from small rocky isles scarce able to maintain a single stunted 
pine to miniature continents whose rocky peaks were forested from summits 
to water's edge. One narrow channel was guarded by ancient fortifications, 
and modern field guns could be glimpsed above grey old stonework, but 
this was quickly left behind and there was only the forest again. 

To save the expense of buying cups of tea or coffee we carried a couple 
of vacuum flasks, and filled these whenever possible, but when we boarded 
the ship the flasks were empty. Joyce suggested a cup of tea, and we drank 
it in the third-class saloon, but when she asked for the bill it was a shock 
the equivalent of three shillings or more! At this rate I visualized our 
money melting away like snow in summer, and we bought no more 
cups of tea. We knew that bought meals were beyond our pocket, and 
had brought with us a big pile of sandwiches and fruit, to eat on the 
voyage. 

We had intended to sleep on deck that night, but I discovered some 
steps leading into a gloomy, cavernous place, the * 'tween decks* where a 
crowd of people were reclining on deck-chairs. Deck passengers could pass 
the night here as best they might. We still remembered the bitter cold and 
discomfort of the night crossing from Visby to the mainland, and observing 
that there was just sufficient space left in one corner for two more chairs, we 
established ourselves there. True, there were disadvantages, for my chair 
was jammed against the drinking fountain and whenever someone had a 
drink the water splashed over me, but this was less of a discomfort than 
sleeping on the open deck. The night hours passed slowly, and in spite of 
the feeling that we were emulating the proverbial sardines in the tin, we 
slept, while about us a motley crowd of fellow passengers snored, groaned, 
moaned, made love, or were sick. 

Oae o'clock in the morning found me up on deck snatching a few 
minutes of fresh air. A half-disc of a silver moon seemed to be travelling 
along with the ship, which was still crossing that island-strewn sea, so 
smooth and silent and unruffled that there seemed a dreamlike quality about 
the landscape. Land and water merged into each other to such an extent 
that I was sometimes in doubt as to which was water and which was land. 
That silent world, of rocks and islands and waterway beyond waterway, 
seemed a fitter home for seals and sea-birds and fish than for humans. When 
the moon vanished behind a cloud the sky still remained light, filled with a 
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pinkish translucent glow which cast a subdued radiance over sea and land. 
This was the oft-described 'white night* of the far north. 

Islands and ships and the sea, I thought; as long as that trinity endures 
there will be romance left in the world for those who care to seek it. For 
there is a lure about islands which never fades. 

When all is said and done, perhaps during his lifetime the only really 
worthwhile acquisitions which a man acquires are the woman who was 
meant for him and the comradeship of a few friends, people who can talk 
his language. It may be that in the end everything else money, ambition, 
prestige -fades away. Certainly in my own case it was a good many years 
before I discovered that the man who sets out to do something different 
from the rest of humanity, to write books and explore strange lands and 
delve into history, becomes a being apart with few contacts with his 
fellow men. His life is a lonely one, and he values the brief contacts with 
men of his own kind, who possess the same attitudes and interests as he 
does. 

In / Found Adventure I have described how just south of the Arctic 
Circle I became friendly with a young Finn named Michael Anttila. I stayed 
at Michael's home in north Finland, and a year later Michael stayed three 
months at my home in Manchester. Our friendship, maintained by corres- 
pondence, was interrupted by the war, and renewed again in 1946, when in 
a letter Michael remarked "how silly to think of you and I as enemies. What 
a pity that you cannot come back to Finland." 

Now I was going back to Finland, and presently Michael and I would 
meet again for tie first time in sixteen years. What changes would we dis- 
cover in each other? Now we were both married men, settled down, with 
wives and children of our own. We were to stay with Michael and his family 
in their flat in Helsinki, before leaving for Lapland. Would Finland and the 
Finnish people appear the same after such a long absence? While we in 
Britain had been fighting one war the people of Finland had fought two, the 
short 'winter* war of 1939-40 and the longer war which ended in 1944 with 
the loss of much territory to the Russians. 

"Tell your publisher that we are the only country left this side of the 
Iron Curtain," Michael wrote, "and make him interested to find out how 
that is so. There are many interesting things you could tell about Finland 
now, after the years of wrath. As for Lapland they call it the 'new Klon- 
dike', because of all the new developments there. It should be most instruc- 
tive for you to compare present-day conditions in north Finland with pre- 
war ones." 

Helsinki is one of those cities which are best approached from the sea. 
Seen from a steamship's deck The White City of the North' seems to rise 
in tiers from the water's edge, an intriguing vista of granite buildings, domes 
and spires, with the huge church of St. Nicholas towering over all. Sud- 
denly, the ship is in the very heart of the city, in a semi-circular harbour 
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surrounded by tall stone buildings and a wide, cobbled expanse where 
market stalls display fish, fruit, and vegetables for sale. 

^ "Welcome to Finland again, Jim," exclaimed a voice, and there stood 
Michael, with hand outstretched. 

Later, a luxurious American taxi whirled us away down the tree- 
bordered Esplanade and along the wide, straight Mannerheim Way to the 
residential suburb of Toolo and the flat where we were staying. Between 
glimpses of the new Central Post Office, the striking railway station de- 
signed by Aliel Saarinen, and the equally imposing Parliament Building 
completed in 1931, we learned that a railwaymen's strike had just been 
averted by granting them a standard wage of 112 Finnish marks an hour, 
and that Finland was probably the most taxed nation on earth. 

Though it was my fourth visit to Finland, it was sixteen years since I 
had visited Helsinki (also known by its Swedish name of Helsingfors), and 
I remarked that apart from some new-looking buildings the city appeared 
little changed, and showed few signs of war damage. . 

"Bomb damage?" Michael remarked. "Oh, a foreigner would have 
difficulty in finding any bombed buildings here they have all been re- 
paired. We will go for a walk this evening, and I'll show you one or two 
damaged buildings." 

Although Helsinki is 400 years old it has a modern look about it, for 
most of the old buildings have been pulled down. The greater part of the 
city has been built during the present century, so the buildings one sees 
illustrate modern architectural trends. The big blocks of offices, shops, and 
flats which line the wide, straight roads, the fine modern hospitals, schools 
and churches, are built either of native granite, shading from pink to red, 
or of brick or concrete. 

Most of Helsinki's 400,000 inhabitants live in flats, and the business and 
administrative central section of the city is surrounded by suburbs contain- 
ing numerous blocks of apartment-houses. Yet because Helsinki is built on 
a peninsula the sea is never very far away, so that everywhere there is an 
atmosphere of space and freedom. Many flat-dwellers own small wooden 
bungalows by the sea or in the forest, where they spend week-ends and 
holidays. 

The flat which was to be our temporary home for a few days consisted 
of a spacious lounge, lined with bookshelves, and with cactus-filled windows 
looking toward the sea, and a dining-room, bedroom, kitchen, and hallway. 
Michael apologized for the fact that we should have to sleep in the lounge, 
as part of the bedroom space had been requisitioned by the local housing 
authority to provide accommodation for refugees from that part of eastern 
Finland which had been ceded to the U.S.S.R. 

"My wife cannot speak English," Michael explained. "But I am sure 
that she and your wife will understand each other perfectly." 

Mrs. Helvi Anttila was cooking dinner on the gas-stove when we 
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arrived, and in her frilly apron resembled any English housewife. Her 
attention was divided between cooking and attending to the two children 
Lanri, who was three years old, and Ilari, who was eight months. She 
greeted us graciously, so that we quickly felt at home. We gathered that 
she was worried about the shortage of vegetables, for even potatoes were 
scarce. A supply of hot water was also a problem, for the central heating 
Is turned off during the summer. 

Later, we went for a walk. The crowds thronging Helsinki's streets 
resembled working-class crowds in English cities, for though the young 
women looked neat enough, in general there was not that well-dressed and 
somewhat self-satisfied atmosphere which we had encountered elsewhere. 
One could tell that these people had had a hard time, had fought and suffered. 
The numerous disabled men, often with an arm or leg missing, were a sight 
we had not witnessed since leaving England. Shop windows were well- 
stocked with clothing, furniture, household equipment, books, and food, 
though judged in terms of English currency some prices appeared very dear. 

"Prices jump up all the time/* Michael said. 

Although in each country we visited we heard the same tale of rising 
prices, increased taxation, fear of war, our stay in Helsinki was an even 
greater revelation of post-war conditions, for out of a population of nearly 
four millions Finland had lost approximately 100,000 men killed, and about 
half a million people had had to be evacuated from territories lost to the 
U.S.S.R. About 10 per cent of her industrial and natural resources had been 
lost, and she had been compelled to pay war reparations amounting to 
700,000,000. 

Various rumours we had heard failed to materialize when we walked 
the streets of Helsinki. Some people had spoken as if Finland, sharing a 
common frontier with the U.S.S.R., was already enclosed within the so- 
called 'Iron Curtain 5 . Others predicted that in the event of another world 
war the Finns would be ruthlessly crushed by their giant neighbour. "We 
were agreeably surprised to discover how normal everything appeared. 

Actually, we found a spirit of optimism prevailing among the Finns, 
who pointed out, reasonably enough, that in a future war mere distance 
would be of little account and that the modern bomber could just as easily 
destroy Manchester or Sheffield as Helsinki. Therefore they could believe 
in the future as much as anybody else, and were going ahead with their 
plans for the 1952 Olympic Games on the assumption that there would not 
be another world war just yet. The Finnish attitude appeared to be that 
Communism in the U.S.S.R. was Russia's own private concern, and that 
friendly relations between the two countries were possible, but that 
Communism in Finland would be firmly dealt with. 

Considering the difficulties with which the Finns were confronted at 
the end of the war it was remarkable that conditions were not considerably 
worse. War reparations had been almost paid in full, a place found for the 
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half-million displaced persons, and the general standard of living improved. 
The high prices realized for such Finnish exports as timber and timber 
products, textiles, metal products, had helped the country to overcome its 
economic difficulties. The necessity to pay reparations in the form of 
consumer goods had had the effect of creating full employment 

"Do not forget, that of all the new states created in Europe after the 
First World War, Finland is the only one which remains independent," 
said Michael. 

"That is so," I agreed, and did not remember until later that Yugoslavia 
still remains independent, though under a Communist government. 

In a soldiers' cemetery on a low ridge overlooking the sea we saw the 
grave of Marshal of Finland Carl Gustaf Mannerheim, who had been com- 
mander-in-chief of the Finnish armed forces in three wars, and twice was 
chief executive of the republic. The career of this most famous of Finland's 
sons reads like a romance, for soldiering and exploration and research took 
him from Moscow and China back to the Black Sea. He died on January 28th, 
1951, at the age of eighty-three and a half. 

His grave was a simple grassy mound, almost hidden by wreaths and 
flowers, with nearby a wooden cross perhaps twenty feet high nothing 
more. (We were told that later this was to be replaced by a more elaborate 
memorial.) Michael explained that there had been agitation to have the great 
man buried among more imposing surroundings, but that during his life- 
time he had expressed a wish to be buried among his old soldiers, and this 
wish had been carried out. There they all lay in their graves about him, line 
upon line, each grave marked with the man's name, number, and rank. 
Beyond the Finnish dead lay the German dead, under their white crosses, 
and beyond them, again, other dead from the War of Liberation, which 
seems so very long ago now, though it was only in 1918. 

As we came back along a tree-bordered street Mrs. Anttila pointed to a 
garden beside the pavement and said something to her husband in Finnish. 

"She begs me to tell Mrs. Ingram that this is the place to which she 
brings our son Lauri during the day," Michael explained. "This is the garden 
where our 'municipal aunts 9 look after the children." 

"Fve heard of those aunts," Joyce remarked. "I wish we had them in 
England." 

A service for busy housewives, the 'municipal aunts* was a corps of 
women maintained by the municipality to look after the children while 
their mothers were shopping or doing housework. Mothers of children who 
were too young to go to school took them to small playgrounds in various 
parts of the city (usually in public parks), and left them there in charge of 
an *aunf, returning at meal-times to take the children home. 

Several days passed swiftly and pleasantly, but meanwhile Lapland was 
calling, and there was the problem of how die 531 miles from Helsinki to 
Rovaniemi were to be covered. Kaunispaa, our destination in central 
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Lapland, was nearly two hundred miles further on. From there we had to 
return to Helsinki, cross Sweden and Norway, and travel by steamer from 
Bergen to England. The difficulties appeared considerable. Doubts about 
the possibility of our reaching Lapland began to assail me, for I knew now 
that it was a very ambitious journey I had planned. Yet it seemed a shame to 
have to turn back when our goal was comparatively close. 

An author and journalist who wishes to make a living under present- 
day conditions must be resourceful, and create opportunities for gaining 
his ends. Was it worth somebody's while to send me to Lapland to collect 
material for some newspaper articles? I wondered. On the way to Finland 
I had learned of how German troops had wrought such destruction in 
Finnish Lapland in 1944-45 that the country was left an uninhabited desert. 
The story of how the heroic Finnish population returned under appalling 
conditions and strove to make the land habitable again, how they built new 
roads, homes, settlements, hospitals, power plants, impressed me so much 
that I felt a strong urge to make the facts known to a wider audience. 
Always possessed of a keen admiration for the Finnish people, I thought it 
would be doing them a service to tell the world how they rebuilt Lapland 
after its devastation by German troops. I decided to approach Mr. Vihmaa, 
the Press Officer of the Finnish Foreign Ministry, and discover whether he 
could assist me. 

"I should like to visit Finnish Lapland and observe the reconstruction 
of the country at first hand," I explained. "I am sure many people in 
England would like to read about it." 

"You are welcome to any help we can give you," he replied. "If you 
would care to accept return railway tickets to Rovaniemi, I can get them 
for you." 

"Thank you. We will leave for Lapland tomorrow," I said. "Do you 
know anybody whom I can contact when we get there?" 

When we left the office the problem of reaching Lapland was solved. I 
knew that the couple of hundred miles from Rovaniemi (three miles south 
of the Arctic Circle) to Kaunispaa could be covered by motor-bus or 
lorry. Once north of the Circle again I would be on familiar ground. 

The following day, at midday, we said "Cheerio!" to Michael, promised 
to visit him and his wife again when we returned from Lapland, then 
boarded the train which was to convey us to the far north. We both felt 
excited and full of expectation. At long last we were actually on our way 
to the Arctic. 

It is a twenty-two-hour journey by express train from Helsinki to 
Rovaniemi, and the further north we travelled the more excited I became 
at the prospect of showing my wife the wonders of Lapland the colourful 
Lapps with their reindeer herds, the Midnight Sun, the snow-covered 
mountains, great forests, and rushing rivers. Even if we did not find any 
gold by the Ivalo River we would have memories to treasure in our old age. 
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Along the Oslo to Bergen Railway 
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Wild horses in the Gothland Forest 
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For memories, unlike everything else which the traveller may acquire, are 
indestructible possessions which can never be taken from us. 

All my previous journeys abroad, to Morocco, to Spitzbergen, to Spain 
and Yugoslavia and elsewhere, had been made alone. I had always believed 
in the old adage, 'He travels fastest who travels alone/ and had scorned to 
have a companion with me. Now, in having a wife with me to undergo the 
adventures and misadventures of a long journey, I discovered what a delight 
it was to share experiences with someone else. I discovered the pleasure 
which comes from introducing someone else to a delightful experience with 
which one is already familiar, for there lies the joy of true companionship. 
It seems to me that married life should be regarded as a journey, a journey 
through life together, one of its delights being to introduce the person you 
love to things which have brought you pleasure and profit. Simple things, 
maybe, a sunset, some flowers growing in a garden, an old building or a 
shop window, anything lovely or curious. 

With what delight therefore I introduced Joyce to the subtleties of the 
Finnish landscape, as we sat by the carriage window hour after hour journey- 
ing northward. To my great joy she responded to the northern wilderness 
as a duck takes to water truly she was the mate for me. "It's wonderful 
wonderful," she repeated, gazing through the window at the green array of 
forest which moved continually past like an endless reel of film. "I never 
imagined anything so grand as all those trees." I often marvelled that the 
northern forest should have such a strong appeal to two minds bred in great 
English industrial cities Manchester and Sheffield. What hidden instincts 
are suppressed within us city-dwellers? 

The landscape of Finland is peculiar to itself. You will not find towering 
mountains or deep-walled valleys, but scenery of a subtler kind, of rivers 
and lakes and seemingly endless forest. Forest and lake > wood and water 
of these two elements is Finnish scenery largely composed in patterns 
which, although repeated over and over again, are never quite the same. 
There are thousands of lakes, ranging in size from mere ponds to great 
sheets of water a hundred miles long, all forming an enormous labyrinth 
of lakes and rivers and islands, blending one into the other so that it is hard 
to tell where one element ends and another begins. The land seems to serve 
merely as the rocky framework to the innumerable expanses of water. 

Such a distinctive scenery is due to the Ice Age, for as the great glaciers 
retreated northward across the rocky plain which was later to be known as 
Finland they gouged out deep hollows and channels. These hollows and 
channels became filled with water, forming intricate ramifications of winding 
waterways and lakes. The landscape thus formed is the complement of that 
island-strewn sea separating Sweden from Finland, where land and water 
seem to merge into each other. The ordinary designations of lake' and 
'river' have little meaning here, for these water-filled hollows and channels 
are so numerous that often only a narrow tongue of land is visible to 
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separate one from the other, and such pine-clad ridges winding for miles 
between dark expanses of water are a characteristic feature of the Finnish 
landscape. 

Often we speculated about the life of the people in the little farmsteads 
which we passed, the solidly built wooden houses all painted a brilliant red 
picked out in white, with little fields of rye, hay, and potatoes surrounding 
them, and the dark wall of forest never far away. The fields were ploughed 
in long strips, with narrow drainage trenches between. Horses, fine-looking, 
sandy-hued beasts, gazed at us over the tops of fences made of sloping 
wooden poles such as we had seen on Gothland. 

Now and again, at long intervals, the buildings of towns and cities 
appeared about the train, with queer-sounding names such as Hameenlinna, 
Tampere, Haapamaki, Seinajoki. Tampere, a big place of over 100,000 
people, was known as The Manchester of Finland', for it is the largest 
industrial city. There is no resemblance between this 'Manchester 5 and its 
namesake in England, for Tampere's factories stand amid greenery beside a 
lovely, swift-flowing river, and the wide streets and parks, the monumental 
buildings, the bridges decorated with gigantic statues, make this one of the 
most beautiful of Finnish cities. 

Although the train was termed an express it appeared to be a very 
leisurely express, making prolonged halts at what appeared to be isolated 
country towns. But we hardly heeded the passing of time in the delight of 
watching the landscape go by. Beyond Haapamaki we noticed that the 
ground looked very peaty, and stacks of peats began making their appear- 
ance beside the log-piles on each side of the track. The flat landscape was 
criss-crossed with peat-diggings. Joyce's attention was drawn to the women 
to be seen at work everywhere, for trousered females were labouring on 
building sites, in railway yards and sidings, as well as in offices and 
factories. 

"Women seem to do all sorts of jobs in this country," Joyce remarked. 

Hour after hour, during the long day and night, the train steamed 
northward. Finnish trains with their five-foot gauge appear large by English 
standards. The carriages are roomy and comfortable, but the engines have 
a Heath Robinsonish look about them, owing to the enormous curiously 
shaped funnels. Most of the trains are wood-burning, and have special 
smoke-stacks to prevent sparks setting the surrounding forest alight. The 
constant halts, and the log-piles stacked at regular intervals, are related, for 
regular stops are necessary to take more of this fuel on board. 

When night came we each stretched out at full length on a seat, but a 
couple occupying the seats opposite us began pulling out from beneath 
them two mattresses which, when drawn together, made a comfortable bed 
on which to spend the night. Immediately we copied their example. We 
slept intermittently, for there was no darkness, and we were not used to the 
unending light of the far north. About six o'clock we looked drowsily out 
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of the window across the wide estuary of the Kemi River. In the foreground 
was the town of Kemi, its blocks of flats with their pink walls and sky-blue 
balconies silhouetted against a shadowless sky. 

A man in an adjoining seat, observing that we were puzzled by some of 
the things we saw, explained matters in flawless English. The Gulf of 
Bothnia had been left behind now, and the train was proceeding north- 
eastward toward the Arctic Circle. We were now entering Finnish Lapland, 
which stretched northward for 300 miles, almost to the Polar Sea. All this 
country, explained our informant, had been almost completely devasted by 
German troops in 1944-45- In September, 1944, the Finnish Army, con- 
forming to the terms of the armistice with the U.S.S.R., began the task of 
driving the German forces, numbering about 200,000, out of Lapland. 

In retaliation the Germans rendered the countryside uninhabitable, not 
merely by destroying military objectives, but by wiping out the very basis 
of human existence. They burned towns and villages, blew up roads and 
railways, mined bridges and gardens. It was their intention to make the land 
a desert where nobody could live. 

"Look by the railway track see the stumps of the telegraph poles," said 
our companion, who was, it seemed, a member of die Ministry of Social 
Welfare. "The Germans put an explosive charge in every pole and destroyed 
it They destroyed every building with the exception of some lavatories 
you know how thorough they are." 

"What about the buildings I can see about us?" I argued. 

"They are all new, built since 1945. See, there is a new hydro-electric 
station. That T.B. hospital is also new the Germans destroyed the one 
which formerly stood there." 

"What about Rovaniemi, the capital of Lapland?" I asked. 

"Burnt to the ground," he replied. "It is still being rebuilt." 

With the burning of Rovaniemi, the blowing up of the railway and the 
destruction of the Great Arctic Highway, civilized life had been no longer 
possible. The frontiers of civilization had been pushed southward 250 miles, 
The civil population had been forced to retreat into Sweden and southern 
Finland, or perish. 

"In Europe there is no region more utterly devastated than this," 
members of U.N.N.R.A. confirmed when they visited Lapland. 

The spring of 1945 saw many settlers return to Lapland. At first their 
only dwellings were holes in the ground, or in the cellars of the burned 
buildings. Rough wooden barracks were erected to house the people while 
their homes were being rebuilt. Many persons were killed by mines planted 
by the Germans, or died of cold or T.B. By July, 1945, 400 new houses had 
been constructed; five years later the total number of new buildings had 
reached nearly 16,000. But there was still much to be done. 

After hearing all this we did not know what to expect when we reached 
Rovaniemi. In / Found Adventure I had described Rovaniemi in 1934: 
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"It was a peculiar blending of backwoods settlement and modern 
city. The wide sandy streets were lined with wooden buildings, and 
had it not been for the big concrete apartment-houses and offices, 
with their telephones, typewriters, central heating and automatic lifts, 
Rovaniemi would have been very reminiscent of a Wild West frontier 
town." 

My first impression, as we "walked away from the temporary wooden 
railway station, was that the Rovaniemi I had known in years gone by had 
vanished completely. Stretching away from the station was a wide expanse 
of open land criss-crossed by lines of rubble marking the outlines of vanished 
streets. Scattered about here and there were new wooden buildings, while 
rows of blackened brick chimneys and fireplaces marked the sites of houses 
destroyed by fire. 

Here and there we saw families toiling to rebuild their homes. The men 
were clearing the foundations, the women were pushing wheelbarrows 
filled with rubbish, the children were sorting out bricks. Now and again the 
heavy rumble of an explosion indicated that some ruined building was being 
dynamited. The Finns like to refer to present-day conditions in Lapland as 
'the modern Klondike', and certainly the simile appears to hold good. 

It was the dust which made the scene appear bewildering. Immediately 
upon our arrival we were engulfed in a cloud of choking, blinding dust 
which reminded me of the sand-wind in the Sahara. There seems to be little 
grass or greenery on much of the town site, so that with every wind the 
surface soil is removed, to blow about in dense, choking clouds. Each lorry 
or motor-car which passed was enveloped in a cloud of dust, and the air 
was so hot that it was difficult to believe that the Arctic Circle was only 
three miles to the north. 

From the station a rutted gravel road led past the weatherbeaten wooden 
barracks built to house the first refugees when they returned to the ruined 
town early in 1945. Walking toward the River Kemi, we reached the newest 
part of the town, now entirely rebuilt. Here were straight, right-angled 
streets, concrete pavements, and blocks of modern flats, offices,, and shops. 
Displays of clothing, furniture, food, newspapers, books, and picture-post- 
cards caught our eyes. On the river-bank stood the palatial-looking Hotel 
Pohjanhovi, with die flags of half a dozen nations fluttering over the main 
entrance. 

All these buildings were only two or three years old at the most. 

We had hoped to get a lift on a lorry going north, but after waiting in 
vain for some time, decided to go by bus. I tried to obtain information about 
conditions at Kaunispaa, about 180 miles to the north, but nobody under- 
stood English. The clerk in the Hotel Pohjanhovi finally made me under- 
stand that "there was much snow at Kaunispaa", and that we might not be 
able to reach the place. This news dismayed me for a moment, for, believe 
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it or not, I had completely overlooked the fact that one is liable to encounter 
snow in the Arctic! 

In the market-place where we boarded the motor-bus which was to take 
us to Kaunispaa a fair was in progress, and though few persons were 
patronizing the peep-shows or the hoop-la stalls, or the rifle-range, a number 
were solemnly ascending skyward in die carriages of a 'Big Wheel'. Nearby 
an old woman had a stall at which she was selling hot sausages at ten Finnish 
marks apiece, inviting her patrons to dip them into a big bowl of mustard 
before thrusting them into their mouths. 

The men parading the dusty streets showed their kinship with other 
frontier inhabitants by wearing gaily coloured check shirts and jackets, 
and grey or green breeches stuffed into the tops of high leather boots; they 
wore cloth caps of various startling hues, dark red or blue, even orange and 
yellow. The women's dress would have fitted into the English scene, even 
to the coloured scarves fluttering from their heads. A few stocky Lapp 
women in brilliant red-and-blue tunics and skirts, and with red bonnets 
perched above their dark, Mongol-like features, strolled about, though what 
motive they had in being there it was perhaps kinder not to enquire. 

It was in 1934 that I first visited Rovaniemi, then a scattered settlement 
of about 5,000 inhabitants. Four years later it became the capital of the 
newly formed County of Lapland, and now, in June, 1951, the population 
had risen to about 14,000. A curious fact which emerges from the devasta- 
tion of Finnish Lapland by the Germans is that, far from retarding the 
economic development of the country and the population, it has actually had 
the reverse effect; the population is now greater than ever before, new 
settlements have arisen, new industries are being developed. 

Although Rovaniemi had been almost completely razed to the ground, 
reconstruction had been so rapid that by ic^g the population and number 
of buildings already exceeded the pre-war figure. Actually, Rovaniemi, 
because of its administrative function and the fact that it is the focal point 
for various roads and railways, gives one the impression of being 
considerably larger than is actually the case. 

The orange-coloured motor-bus had a Finnish body and an American 
engine, and held twenty passengers; not until it was full did we depart. 
Whirling away from Rovaniemi we crossed the wide Kemi River on a long 
steel bridge. During the past five years the crossing of the wide Lapland 
rivers had constituted a considerable problem, for of a thousand bridges, 
925 had been destroyed by the retreating Germans. Many of the destroyed 
bridges had been replaced by temporary wooden structures, but these were 
not strong enough to stand the impact of the ice-floes which came drifting 
downstream in the spring. Therefore all the bridges had to be dismantled 
before the ice-bound rivers thawed out, and rebuilt again after the danger 
from floating ice had passed. 

The period during which the bridges were dismantled created great 
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transportation problems, for the rivers could only be crossed by boats or 
rafts, and lorries, motor-cars, waggons, and foot-passengers often had to 
wait considerable periods to get from one bank to the other. Although the 
important road and rail bridges over the Kemi River at Rovaniemi had been 
destroyed, the concrete foundations remained, upon which new bridges 
could be built. Steel spans had been ordered from England, and shortly 
before our arrival the work had been completed, and communication by 
road and rail with the rest of Lapland was once more possible. 

Looking back we saw Rovaniemi's modern concrete buildings sil- 
houetted against the river-bank; on the other side were wooden farmhouses 
backed by pine-clad hillsides. It all looked as colourful as a picture-postcard. 
Three miles further on we passed a signpost with Tolar Circle' marked on 
it in three languages. Under the blazing Arctic sun the land looked fertile 
and well tilled, with neat-looking farms strung out on either side of the road. 
Potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and rye appeared to be the main crops, with 
meadows for haymaking. 

This road we were following, the Great Arctic Highway, was a remark- 
able achievment for the young Finnish Government. The establishment of 
a postal motor-service across the desolate wastes of Finnish Lapland to the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean had been under discussion for over a decade. 
When, in 1920, Finland took over Petsamo Territory, fronting on the 
Arctic Ocean, the authorities were not slow to realize die importance of a 
seaboard which remained ice-free all the year round. In order to develop 
the mineral and forest resources of Finnish Lapland the Government spent 
half a million pounds on roadsj inns, and the postal and telegraph services. 

The Imperial Russian Government began the construction of the Great 
Arctic Highway in 1916, but the revolution of the following year delayed 
its completion. After the war the Finnish Government continued the con- 
struction of the road and it was finally completed in 1931. This great high- 
way, driven across what was then practically empty territory, was the main 
artery of communication; all foodstuffs, machinery, everything which makes 
life endurable, had to pass along it. 

As one travels along the road it is hard to realize that this is an Arctic 
land; here, miles above the Polar Circle, are vast forests and plains, purple 
mountain ranges, scattered areas of cultivation. One finds also villages, inns, 
and farms, with central heating, electricity, telephones, and radio sets. 

The completion of the Highway accelerated the development of Lapland 
a hundredfold. Where previously there had been only primitive villages and 
a scanty population, there now developed fashionable tourist routes with 
comfortable hotels, new villages with schools, hospitals, postal services, and 
other amenities. Liinahamari, sixty miles north-west of Murmansk, rose 
from a humble fishing village to become a busy deep-water harbour. At 
Kolosjoki, in the Petsamo Highlands, the nickel mining camp established 
by the Canadian Nickel Company developed into a modern town. Timber, 
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nickel, and fish were the chief products, and prospects of exploiting the 
iron-ore field of Porkonen, in central Lapland, materialized. 

Equally impressive was the increase in population and the extent to 
which the boundaries of agriculture were pushed northward. Spring wheat 
was successfully grown and reaped at Kittila and Sodankyla, sixty miles 
north of the Arctic Circle. "While the population of much-boosted Alaska 
was little more than 60,000, the population of Finnish Lapland rose to twice 
that figure. The life of the Lapps, the aboriginals of the country, changed 
under pressure of advancing civilization, and though the number of reindeer 
rose to about 200,000, many Lapps forsook their traditional occupations of 
reindeer-herding to work in the nickel mines, timber camps, or as guides 
and boatmen to the fishermen and other tourists who visited Lapland in 
ever-increasing numbers. Lapland became known as 'the country of the 
future*. 

Such was the economic condition of Finnish Lapland at the outbreak 
of the Second "World War. 

A formidable task faced the settlers when they returned to Lapland after 
the evacuation. Almost everything had been destroyed buildings, railways, 
roads, bridges, telephone and telegraph services nor were there materials 
left with which to begin reconstruction. The frontiers of civilization had to 
be pushed northward again from the Gulf of Bothnia, slowly and painfully. 
Only fireplaces and chimneys of stone or brick, standing pathetically by 
the roadsides, marked the sites of vanished settlements. 

The first task was to get the railway and road system working again, as 
for 300 miles the railway had been blown up and the Great Arctic Highway 
rendered unserviceable. The Settlement Division of the Finnish Ministry of 
Agriculture was entrusted with the reconstruction of the rural areas, and up- 
on their field organization fell the task of helping settlers to get established 
again. State assistance was provided by the Forestry Service, which supplied 
timber; banks provided loans and war indemnities for the purchase of farm- 
ing and household equipment. Assistance was also received in the form of 
money or supplies from various outside sources: contributions from 
U.N.R.R.A., clothes and food from Quakers in the United States, money 
and goods from the Swedish Red Cross. Organizations in England, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Denmark also helped. 

As we travelled along the Great Arctic Highway it was difficult to detect 
the extent of the devastation which existed here only five years before. Not 
only were there more settlements, but the older ones were bigger and more 
prosperous-looking: traffic seemed busier than ever; the shops were well 
stocked. We heard of new tourist routes being opened, of new hotels 
established for the convenience of travellers, of the development of an 
experimental station for plant cultivation 150 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle, of a new goldfield being prospected. It was as if the economic 
development of the country had jumped a decade, and it was difficult to 
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realize that in 1945 there had been only burnt-out settlements and a popula- 
tion living in holes in the ground. 

The most familiar and pathetic sight to be seen when following the 
Arctic Highway are the fireplaces and chimneys, constructed of stone or 
brick, which mark the sites of homesteads destroyed by the Germans. For 
several hundred miles these chimneys can be seen by the roadside, but it is 
good to see that in many cases fine new houses have been erected not far 
away, testifying to the settlers' determination not to let the land revert to 
wilderness. The bath-house or sauna was the first building erected, we 
learned, and the family lived in this until the land was ploughed and planted 
with rye and potatoes to ensure the next winter's food; only after this were 
new farmhouses built. 

At Sodankyla, sixty miles north of the Arctic Circle, we had an oppor- 
tunity of studying post-war reconstruction. When I had first known 
Sodankyla, in 1934, it had been the mo$t southerly market for the Lapps, a 
straggling settlement of red-painted, wooden buildings, one of which, to 
my surprise, proved to be a bookshop where volumes by various English 
authors were displayed. That earlier Sodankyla had gone, destroyed by the 
Germans, and in its place was the new Sodankyla, a bustling, prosperous- 
looking community with a fine new church and Co-op shop whose win- 
dows displayed bicycles, radio sets, summer dresses, and a varied range of 
household goods. My wife remarked that she could see three hairdressers' 
shops from where she stood. 

We observed at Sodankyla, as at almost every other settlement along 
the Great Arctic Highway, that the houses were better built and of more 
pleasing appearance than the ones which had been destroyed. Previous 
settlements and farms had been constructed to suit the whims of the occu- 
pants, and were often crude, unpainted, and insanitary; now the opportunity 
had been seized to rebuild communities on systematic lines. The new 
dwelling-houses and farms had all been constructed according to standard- 
ized plans. I was told that settlers only received assistance from the Govern- 
ment on condition that their new homes were built according to a surveyor's 
specifications. 

At various points along the Highway we encountered parties of Lapps, 
dressed in colourful costumes consisting of dark blue breeches and tunics, 
decorated with stripes of red and orange. They would board the bus, pay 
their fare, ride a few miles and then get off at some isolated settlement, where 
we could see small herds of reindeer grazing inside large corrals. Now and 
again the bus was halted by cattle straying across the road, and once Joyce 
cried out, "Look reindeer!" and a troop of deer came out of the woods 
in front of us. They all plunged back among the trees, with the exception 
of one big buck which raced along the road in front of the bus for a consider- 
able distance. 

"You are in Lapland at last, love," I told Joyce, as we watched this sight. 
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Another sight now became familiar, German helmets placed on tree 
stumps and wooden posts by the roadside, marking the last resting-place 
perhaps of members of the German Army who died during the retreat 
northward. There was little traffic along the highway, though now and again 
another car or lorry passed us enveloped in a cloud of blinding dust. Once 
we were passed by another bus belonging to the Finnish Postal Service. 
These postal-buses are heavily built vehicles with a high clearance to enable 
them to get over rough ground. They are built to carry a heavy load of goods 
and passengers, and are distinguished by two curved horns, symbolic of 
the Postal Service, on their sides. 

As the bus continued northward the country became wilder. Settlements 
were many miles apart, with unbroken forest between. A range of snow- 
covered mountains could be seen ahead, but although we caught a glimpse 
of them now and again they never seemed to get any closer. In this region 
the tree-line is only 800 feet, and above the forest the rounded mountain- 
tops showed stark and cold. I wondered whether we should have to tramp 
across the snow to the hostel at Kaunispaa. 

Soon our heavily laden vehicle began ascending a steep road up a 
mountainside. Presently we were above the tree-line and traversing a wind- 
swept moorland, with high snowdrifts banked on each side of the road. 
Now I began to get anxious, for I had no idea of the appearance of the place 
called Kaunispaa, and if we got off the bus at the wrong place we might find 
ourselves many miles from a settlement. I repeated the name "Kaunispaa 
Kaunispaa 9 * to the conductress several times, but this blonde young lass was 
too busy chatting with some of the passengers to bother with me. The bus 
roared on and on, over the mountains, and I had the uneasy feeling that we 
were being carried past our stopping-place; but there was nothing I could 
do except sit there angrily and wait until we reached a settlement 

We were now nearly 200 miles north of the Arctic Circle, and as we 
had been travelling for nearly nine hours without much to eat we were 
ravenously hungry. Coffee and sandwiches at a roadside cafe had consti- 
tuted our last meal. We sat there glumly wondering whether the journey 
would ever end. The mountains were left behind and we were once more 
hurtling along through the forest. 

Before the day ended I was to have a peculiar experience. In the evening 
our motor-bus reached a settlement standing on the banks of a wide, fast- 
flowing river. Nobody in the crowd about us understood English, nor was 
there a signboard anywhere to give us a clue to the identity of the place. 
Yet as I stood there I had a feeling that I had been there before, though not 
a single building was familiar. Yet there was something in the way the dusty 
road curved through the forest which stirred my memory. Surely that road 
led to the hospital in which I had spent a fortnight in 1934? 

Suddenly I realized where we were. This was Ivalo, one of the most 
important settlements in central Lapland, which I had known quite well in 
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pre-war days. But the Ivalo I had known was gone, destroyed by the 
Germans, and this was the new Ivalo which had been built on the same site. 
Little wonder that I had failed to recognize it, for the new houses and 
institutions made it look more important than its predecessor. 

Formerly the Great Arctic Highway continued northward from Ivalo 
to the Arctic Ocean port of Liinahamari, in Petsamo Territory, but now 
that Petsamo is once more a Russian possession Finland no longer has 
access to the Arctic coast. A war-time extension of the Highway now runs 
north-westward to Karigasniemi, on the Tana River, where it links up with 
the road to Hammerfest, on the Norwegian coast. This road, and another 
new road from Munio which also links up with Norway, are one of the few 
material advantages which materialized from the war. These new roads are 
already attracting tourist traffic, and later on may prove useful for general 
haulage purposes. 

The conductress's carelessness had caused us to be carried thirty miles 
past our destination, and as the bus was continuing northward we had no 
choice but to grab our rucksacks and jump out. Mentally I gave up hope of 
reaching Kaunispaa that night, and at that moment a south-bound vehicle 
skidded to a halt beside us, and the driver stuck his head out of the window 
and yelled out that if we wanted a lift to Kaunispaa we'd best be quick about 
it. Thus do bad and good fortune swiftly follow one another. In shorter 
space of time than it takes to write this we were scrambling up beside the 
driver and hurtling back toward those snow-covered mountains. 

It was eleven o'clock that night when the driver deposited us in the 
midst of a wide expanse of windswept tundra lit by the dull red glow of the 
Midnight Sun, and we found ourselves walking across the frozen snow 
toward a small wooden building almost hidden in a gully between two 
mountain summits. Outside, a signpost rising above the snow depicted a 
wolf howling at the moon. There was no doubt that at long last we had 
reached our destination. 

"Well, love, here we are at Kaunispaa," I said. "We've arrived and 
to prove it we're here!" 



CHAPTER XIX 

WHERE NORTHERN RIVERS RUN 

A YOUNG man dressed in a black oilskin coat came stumbling over the 
snow after us, struggling with a large cardboard box. We thought he was 
warden of the hostel, but discovered later that he was a Forest Ranger, who 
lived in a little wooden hut on the summit of neighbouring Kaunispaa 
Mountain. He motioned to us to enter the hostel, which consisted of one 
large room with cubicles containing tiers of bunks opening off it. At the 
further end of the building was the warden's kitchen. A newly shot wolf- 
skin was nailed to one of the walls, and this, the snowdrifts outside and the 
lonely situation among the mountains, gave the hostel an atmosphere of 
wildness. 

A young woman, the warden, Eeva Piitola by name, greeted us in some 
perplexity, for neither she nor tie young man appeared to understand a 
word of English. To make her understand that we required somewhere to 
sleep was not difficult, and we were soon supplied with beds separate ones 
in adjoining cubicles. But to make her realize that we were desperately 
hungry proved difficult until Joyce, in exasperation, seized a knife and fork 
and made motions of eating a meal. This sign-language was quickly under- 
stood, for Miss Piitola promptly produced a plate containing a cold roast 
joint, and indicated that we were to help ourselves. 

With a meal of bread and meat and hot tea inside us we felt much better, 
so decided to go for a walk. There is no darkness, of course, when the sun 
shines the whole twenty-four hours. Many persons seem to go without 
sleep during the summer months in Lapland, and see nothing odd in starting 
work or a journey at twelve o'clock at night. Sometimes, during our stay 
at the hostel, we went to bed at eleven o'clock with the other occupants 
engrossed in a game of cards, and awakened the following morning to find 
the game still in progress. 

We started out at midnight along the Great Arctic Highway. Although 
most of the ground was clear of snow, six-foot drifts still stretched along 
both sides of the road. We had not walked a couple of miles before a faint 
wailing sound came over the moorland. It might have been a wolf or it 
might not but believing discretion to be the better part of valour, we 
walked hastily back to the hostel. The wolf is the most hated beast of prey 
in Lapland, for during the cold weather the big grey beasts leave their 
accustomed haunts and, travelling alone or in packs, attack and kill horses, 
cattle, dogs, and even people. 

Later, the Forest Ranger explained that he had been out with a gun 
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several times to try and shoot the wolf whose skin was nailed to the hostel 
wall, but it had finally been killed by another man. Hunting wolves is 
no easy task, for they are able to travel rapidly over deep snow when 
pursued. 

During the previous winter a big wolf had terrorized people as far south 
as Tampere, and after being hunted by several hundred men for over a 
week was finally run over by a bus and killed! 

After sleeping for several hours we started off again, following the road 
which led in wide curves down the mountainside to where the forest was 
spread like a huge green carpet. It was cheering to discover that after my 
long sojourn in hospital I could walk fairly well again, instead of having to 
hobble along on two sticks as I had anticipated. When my legs had failed 
me, two years previously, it had seemed that I would never walk again; now 
I was actually tramping across the Lapland mountains. With faith I believe 
one can overcome almost any difficulty. 

As we descended the fell we could see other fells stretching wave upon 
wave into the blue distance, their lower slopes carpeted with grey-green 
reindeer moss, their darker upper slopes streaked with snow. Then we were 
below the tree-line and the forest was about us, first the birches in all their 
light, gay spring finery, and lower still the pines, hemming in the Highway 
so that it appeared as a green tunnel stretching ahead of us. Reindeer grazed 
by the wayside. At intervals were German helmets on posts or piles of 
rocks, and through the trees we could see the burnt-out skeletons of motor 
vehicles, and untidy piles of metallic objects whose original function it was 
now impossible to determine. 

But it was when we reached Laanila Farm that the full stupidity and 
inhumanity of war confronted us. I had some pleasant memories of this 
place, for years ago I arrived there in a lorry with a newly engaged couple 
who kept kissing each other when they thought I was not looking. They 
were friendly kindly people. I was telling Joyce of these things when we 
reached the farm, or what was left of it, for the Gestapo had been there 
before us. 

Laanila Farm was gone; all that remained was the stone fireplace and 
chimney reared starkly against the sky. Outlined in the turf were fragments 
of charred timbers all that was left of the walls, for fire and dynamite had 
destroyed the rest. Even the lavatories, even the 'ice-box' (the cellar dug 
in the earth and filled with ice to keep food fresh during the summer) had 
been destroyed so that the occupants of the farm might not have even this 
miserable shelter to protect them from the savage Arctic winter. And scat- 
tered about on the ground were those little intimate objects which help to 
:onstitute a home broken toys and ornaments, rusty spoons, an oil-lamp, 
citchen utensils twisted by heat, the little things which every housewife 
icquires and cherishes. 

My wife gazed at these things and said never a word, for she was nearly 
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in tears at this evidence of wanton destruction. Few experiences are more 
moving than to see a place which was once a home, a place which has known 
life and love and laughter, revert to wilderness. 

As we followed the track along the river we were cheered up when we 
observed that new farm buildings were being erected a short distance away, 
so that the deserted fields would once more know the feel of a plough. 
Whatever else the inhabitants of Lapland might have lost, it was clear that 
courage and determination and optimism were not among them. 



We sat in the sunshine on the bald summit of Kaunispaa Mountain. 
There was a snowdrift behind us, but it was quite warm in the rocky hollow 
where we sat looking out over the Lapland scene. The summit of the moun- 
tain was of bare granite rock pock-marked with little hollows filled with 
water so clear that one plunged ankle-deep into it before realizing it was 
there. On all sides the mountain slopes dropped steeply away toward the 
forest below. Reindeer-moss in shades varying from tawny-red to grey- 
green covered the slopes to where the first tree-tops could be seen. 

Kaunispaa Mountain is a huge rounded dome of granite rising out of the 
forested lowland, and about it on every side rise other mountains, the 
symmetrically rounded, treeless summits of central Lapland. They stretched 
away in every direction as far as the eye could see, their lower slopes striped 
with the dark green of conifer forests and the tawny-red of the moss, and 
above that, naked grey rock capped with snow. Long silver threads streaking 
down the mountainsides indicated the sources of tiny rivers glistening in the 
sun. 

"Watch how the little rivers flow/* I said to Joyce. "This is the great 
dividing range of Arctic Lapland. See those streams they flow south to 
the Gulf of Bothnia. But those other little rivers why, they flow north 
north to the Arctic Ocean." 

"I wish we could go on further north/* Joyce said, shading her eyes 
to peer in the distance. "What lies out there to the east?" 

"Nothing much/' I replied. "Just forest for hundreds of miles and a big 
river, the Lutto, flowing toward Russia. Over a thousand square miles of 
country and hardly a house to be seen. That road down below, the Great 
Arctic Highway, it is the real frontier. This is the edge of civilization 
beyond here there are no more settlements." 

"The edge of civilization," my wife repeated. "Fve always longed to see 
something like this something wild and far away. I'm glad we came. It's 
grand!" 

I realized then, if I had not done so before, the manner of woman I had 
taken for wife; patient, enduring, undergoing everything without complaint, 
adapting herself readily to new environments, undaunted by such tasks as 
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shopping in remote places where the people spoke unfamiliar languages. 
She was the best companion I could have had on such a journey. 

We had stopped to rest because my leg was hurting, but now that it 
felt easier we walked a few yards further to where a small wooden hut 
crowned the summit of the mountain. The door opened and the young man 
whom we knew as the Forest Ranger stood there, holding a pair of binocu- 
lars in his hand. He lived in the hut during the summer months, watching 
for any outbreaks of fire in the forest below. 

"Good morning. Would you like to look through these?" he asked, 
handing the binoculars to me. 

"Hello, how is it that you have suddenly learned to speak English?" I 
asked. "Yesterday you could not understand it." 

"I have not met any English people before, nor have I heard the English 
language spoken," he explained. "But I am teaching myself to speak English 
by means of a correspondence course. I hope my pronunciation is under- 
standable." 

He went on to explain that lessons in English were posted to him from 
a correspondence school in Stockholm, and were sent back there for cor- 
rection. The thought of the young Finn valiantly learning English alone 
in his little hut on a mountain-top in the Arctic wilderness impressed me so 
much that I told him to get his lessons out and we would help him with 
any problems he had encountered. So during our stay at Kaunispaa our 
spare time was occupied in teaching English to this young Finn, whose 
name we discovered was Tauno Rantapuoskari. 

The hut was simply furnished with a bed, a table, and a small iron stove. 
There was a telephone beside the bed, and a small cupboard containing food. 
The little stove was fuelled with birchwood, making the interior of the hut 
so hot that we were glad to step outside again. Tauno explained that he had 
lived at Kaunispaa for four years, since being demobilized from the army. 
He had fought in Finland, Norway, and Russia. Pointing to the snow-filled 
trenches which scarred the brow of the mountain, I asked him who had 
dug them. 

"The Germans," he replied. "They made their last stand on this hill. 
But we got them in the end." 

I had a vision of the Finnish sharpshooters, dressed in white to render 
them invisible against the snow, collected in a ring around the mountain, 
and of the German soldiers being picked off one by one by rifle-bullets, 
until none were left. 

"So only their bones are left," I remarked, and stubbing my heel into 
the ground I dislodged something, a human femur by the look of it. "I 
wonder who this belonged to? 

"Have you tried to find gold?" I went on, and laughingly Tauno held 
up a small glass bottle in which a few grains of gold glinted dully. "Then 
we will try our luck." 
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As we descended the mountainside the sunlight on the white snow was 
almost blinding, and it was a relief to get down among the green of the 
birch trees. The roadside was littered with all the rubbish of war rusty and 
broken machinery, old boots and twisted leather, tin cans by the hundred 
(the German Army must have lived out of tins), broken-down lorries, 
stretchers for carrying wounded. Military equipment which, on the parade- 
ground, had represented the pride and glory of war, was now reduced to a 
collection of old junk and bones, and the ultimate destiny of wealth which 
might have built schools and hospitals was to rot and rust in uninhabitable 
forest. 

Presently we found ourselves in a deep valley surrounded by wooded 
hills; through it ran one of the tributaries of the Ivalo River. Gold had first 
been discovered in this region in 1868, and a number of prospectors found 
their way there. In 1902 a company tried gold-mining on a large scale, but the 
project was not a success. Another company tried in 1920, but this also failed; 
though the auriferous area is extensive, the deposits are not particularly rich. 

We were making for the camp constructed by the mining company 
where I had promised to initiate my wife into the mysteries of prospecting 
for gold. We tramped on for some distance, but there was no sign of the 
mining camp, and my wife was startled to observe me suddenly kick my- 
self; the explanation of why we could not locate the place had just dawned 
on me. The camp, like every other habitable building in the district, had 
been destroyed by the Germans. 

The Forest Ranger had told us that he spent his spare time washing for 
gold along this stream, and that I should find the necessary tools hidden in 
a tree at a certain place. We duly located these, and began to try our luck. 
The layer of gold-bearing gravel is two feet below the surface, and a number 
of small pits showed where other prospectors had been at work. The river 
had been diverted and now flowed through half a dozen small channels, 
which could be easily blocked with stones and turf. 

I showed my wife how to arrange wooden cleats inside the long sluice- 
box, which was then placed with one end in a small creek so that a con- 
tinuous stream of water flowed through. Shovelfuls of gravel were then 
tipped into the box, so that the water washed the gravel away and left the 
gold-bearing sand collected in the wooden cleats. 

Then begins the most absorbing part of the whole affair. The residue is 
collected in a circular metal pan, and you have to squat on your haunches 
by the bank of the creek and gently swirl the pan round and round until 
only a faint smudge of sand is left. When you have finished, your pan should 
be empty save for a few small flakes of yellow metal. 

This is not the gold obtained from quartz by crushing, but alluvial gold 
obtained by the method known as placer-mining. Truth compels me to 
state, however, that though we went through all die necessary motions, we 
did not find any gold. 
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"How much would the gold be worth if we found any?* 5 Joyce 
asked. 

"We might earn ten shillings a day/' was my reply. 

"Ten shillings! It doesn't look as though we will get rich quickly at that 
rate. Let's go and look for some Lapps instead." 

We had seen a number of reindeer crossing the track as we approached, 
an indication that nowadays many Lapps had forsaken their nomadic exist- 
ence and lived in well-built farmhouses indistinguishable from those of the 
Finnish settlers. Many of these Lapps are quite rich (in this part of the world 
wealth is measured not in money, but in deer), and employed servants to 
look after their herds for them. For many miles the Arctic Highway is lined 
with reindeer fences, enclosing huge corrals, and parties of Lapps, with 
lassoes slung over their shoulders, could be seen 'rounding up* the deer. 
Reindeer have to be lassoed before they can be harnessed or milked, and 
the Lapps are as expert with their lassoes as any Western cowboy; the only 
difference, indeed, is that the Lapp works on foot. 

At a house where we stopped for a drink a party of Lapps had arrived 
from a settlement some miles back in the forest; I think they were looking 
for deer which had strayed too far. 

Nowadays reindeer-herding is run on business-like lines, each owner 
being registered with a reindeer association, to which he pays an annual 
subscription. The funds thus collected are used by the association to pay for 
grazing rights in the State forests and to compensate farmers for damage 
caused to their crops by the deer. Forest reindeer stay in the woodlands 
all the year round, and are 'rounded up j twice a year in large corrals, 
where they are sorted according to the owner's brand; if kept near the 
homesteads they are liable to destroy the crops. 

The various associations keep a record of the different brands by which 
owners can identify their animals. At the sorting out of the reindeer the 
animals which are to be slaughtered are sold, and on these occasions buyers 
from Scandinavia and Finland travel to Lapland to inspect the beasts. Nowa- 
days the more sophisticated Lapps, owners of many deer, can be seen using 
cheque-books instead of money and making entries with the latest type of 
American fountain-pens. 

Eleven o'clock one evening we walked away from the hostel, to accom- 
pany Tauno part of the way back to his hut on the mountain-top. We 
parted at a cross-roads half an hour later, and Joyce and I retraced our steps 
along the Highway. Overhead the Midnight Sun flamed dully in the crimson 
sky, and the landscape about us seemed very cold and alien and remote. I 
noticed that Joyce looked glum. 

"Thinking about Anne?" I asked. 

"I wonder what she is doing now?" Joyce remarked* 

"I wonder what our garden looks like?" I reflected. "Overgrown with 
weeds, I expect?" 
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"I wonder if we have any pears on our tree this year?" Joyce said. "I 
wonder " 

"Take your last look at Lapland, love," I exclaimed. "It's been grand 
coming here, but now it's time to get back home again." 

And we hurried back to the hostel to pack. 

So we went back back by bus 170 miles to Rovaniemi, where we 
picnicked on the grassy bank of the rushing Kemi River while watching 
the rebuilding of this 'modern Klondike': back by train 531 miles to 
Helsinki, where we were lucky enough to get a hot bath before saying good- 
bye to Michael and his wife; back by steamer 250 miles to Stockholm, with 
a memory of music and people dancing on the deck, and the sun going down 
in a flash of green; then by train 300 miles through forests and mountains 
to Oslo in Norway. And in Oslo, with 1,250 miles of almost non-stop travel 
behind us, we paused for a day or two to recover our breath. 

Oslo's attraction lies in its atmosphere of spaciousness derived from the 
proximity of mountains, forest, and sea. Joyce and I are country-minded 
people, be it observed, with a dislike for closely packed buildings, and Oslo 
delighted us because it stands" at the head of a long fjord with high wooded 
hills on either side. With a population of 400,000 Oslo claims to be the fourth 
largest city in the world in area (slightly less than London), and as three- 
quarters of this area appears to be forest it follows that even country-minded 
people can find plenty of space and fresh air there. 

The city seemed to consist of one long main street called Karl Johans- 
gate, which was lined with shops and offices. Further along is the grey, 
brick Parliament House, then the National Theatre and the University, 
while crowning a hilltop at the far end is the Royal Palace, which looks like 
a smaller edition of Buckingham Palace. On April 9th, 1940, units of the 
German Army marched along Karl Johansgate, after the sudden invasion 
of Norway. Five years later King Haakon drove along this same street in 
an open car, to celebrate the liberation of Norway, and was greeted by 
80,000 of his loyal subjects. 

Oslo has the usual impressive buildings which visitors are expected to 
admire, among them the fine new Broadcasting House where we watched 
a programme being transmitted to Norwegian fishermen and their families, 
and the immense, red-brick City Hall, with its twin towers rising from the 
waterfront. It was begun in 1931 and completed in 1950 in time for the 
celebration of Oslo's nine-hundredth anniversary. The building was de- 
signed by the two architects Arnstein Arneberg and Magnus Poulson, and 
is lavishly decorated with frescoes and paintings. 

Probably the most astonishing 'sight* in Oslo is Frogner Park, widi its 
collection of sculptures created by the famous Norwegian sculptor, Gustaf 
Vigeland. Covering an area of about sixty acres is an amazing complex of 
granite statuary and bronze figures, culminating in a mound crowned by 
an obelisk fifty-five feet high. Every inch of the obelisk is covered with a 
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mass of carved, struggling figures. The whole range of human existence 
from the embryo to the skeleton is depicted by the seemingly endless groups 
of figures in the park, which portray in their actions every emotion from 
love and hate to decay and death. The scene has to be seen to be believed. 

These hundreds of statues, naked and depicting attitudes and emotions 
which many people prefer to keep concealed in their subconscious minds, 
probably shock some English visitors. I can understand the remark that 
most people who see the sculptures react violently for or against them. My 
wife and I, after wandering for an hour or so studying Vigeland's concep- 
tion of such emotions as Lust, Greed, Envy, Humour, Play, Mother-Love, 
and so on, agreed that it was one of the most astonishing and impressive 
sights we had ever seen. 

The statues in this park represent Vigeland's life-work, and cost the 
municipality of Oslo a million pounds (derived from the profits of the city- 
owned cinemas). It is claimed to be the greatest sculptural effort ever to be 
created from the mind of a single man. 

"Do you know what are the most interesting things to be seen in Oslo?'* 
I asked my wife one morning. 

"No. Tell me," she replied dutifully. 

"Ships old ships, and today we are going to look at them," I told 
her. "Hurry up and finish doing your hair and we'll be moving." 

As we walked away from the youth hostel toward the harbour I told 
her Oslo's greatest attraction was a collection of ships, ranging from Viking 
craft of a thousand years ago to the Kon-Tild raft which crossed the Pacific 
in 1947. Impressive buildings can be observed in any city, but I know of 
nowhere else where one can actually see and touch famous ships which figure 
in the pages of our history books. They are worth coming a long distance 
to see, and it had been my wish since boyhood to see them. 

The ships are housed in a group of special buildings on Bygdoy 
Peninsula, on the west side of Oslo Fjord. The waterfront was filled with 
American sailors as we boarded the little ferry-boat bound for Bygdoy, 
and when the little craft was chugging across the sunlit waters of the fjord 
we discovered the reason why. Ahead of us we saw a monstrous grey shape 
lying immobile on the placid sea, the United States battleship Missouri^ 
with its radar equipment slowly and continuously circling the masthead, 
like the antennae of some fantastic insect. Seamen were playing ball on 
deck; black cooks were looking over the side; and radio loudspeakers were 
calling out orders in staccato tones. The battleship looked like some high- 
walled populous city situated out at sea. 

Above the low green shore of Bygdoy I saw the high roof of a peculiar 
tent-shaped building, and guessed that this was the Tramhus', housing the 
famous Polar exploration ship used by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. The building 
containing the Viking ships was not far away, and as I believed this place 
closed at 3 p.m. I was anxious not to arrive there too late. A friend of 
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mine had travelled from Yorkshire to Oslo to see the Viking ships and 
had arrived there ten minutes after closing time, so had had to return home 
without seeing them. To have this happen to me would have been a great 
disappointment. 

To my dismay the ferry-boat continued past the landing-place near the 
Tramhus', and chugged on along the coast. Time was passing, and each 
mile we were taken past our destination added to my anxiety. It was a 
lovely summer day, with a hot sun beating down on the calm blue sea, and 
the surrounding fjord looked really lovely with the wooded hills rising 
from the sea on either side. But it was all lost on me, for my thoughts were 
on Viking ships. Would we arrive too late to see them? 

After what seemed an age the ferry-boat docked at a little harbour and 
we sprang ashore. Hardly giving Joyce time to look around, I seized her 
by the hand and started off at a fast walk down the road. I had no idea where 
the road led, or whether it led in the right direction, but it was the only 
road I could see and it was bound to lead somewhere. Impatient as I was, 
however, I could not but observe what a delightful place Bygdoy was, and 
wished we had more time to explore its beauties. 

We did see the Viking ships, and it was a memorable experience. There 
are three of them, housed in a big building whose white, vaulted chambers 
had a monastic atmosphere about them. Each ship is housed in a separate 
wing, and occupies the centre of the long room, with galleries running along 
the walls, so that after viewing the vessel from floor-level you can then look 
down into the interior of the ship. For these ships are quite large, consider- 
ing their age; the Gokstad ship is seventy-seven feet long, the Oseberg ship 
even longer. You need to pace slowly up one side and down the other to 
gain a true impression of their size. 

With nothing in those plain, white-walled rooms to distract your 
attention from the ships themselves you gain a vivid impression of their 
long black hulls, the high, curving stems and sternposts, of the craftsman- 
ship which went into their construction. In such craft the Norsemen sailed 
to Britain, to Iceland, Greenland, even to Canada. You must visualize the 
vessels filled with crews of fair-haired Vikings, toiling at the long oars, their 
minds filled with thoughts of plunder or distant lands. 

All three ships were found buried in grave-mounds near Oslo Fjord, 
and are remarkably well preserved after being buried for over a thousand 
years. 

"Have you heard the story of how Admiral Raeder, of the German 
Navy, examined these ships during the war?" a bystander asked us. "He 
remarked how small they were, whereupon the Norwegian caretaker 
retorted: 'Small well, perhaps they are. But in these ships we conquered 
England!'" 

Not far from the Viking ships a large, tent-shaped building houses 
another remarkable vessel, the Fram, the most famous Polar exploration 
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ship in the world. Fridtjof Nansen took the Fram further north than any 
other ship had ever gone, and Roald Amundsen took her furthest south. 
After the graceful lines of the Viking ships the Fram appears squat and 
clumsy, for her solid oak timbers were designed to stand the pressure of 
Arctic ice. You can climb aboard the Fram and explore her deck and in- 
terior. It is a worthwhile experience to visit her small cabins and workrooms, 
filled with relics of various Arctic expeditions; sight of them takes one's 
thoughts back to the great days of Polar exploration. 

Almost rubbing shoulders with the Fram, as it were, is a vessel which 
is perhaps even more celebrated in our own day. This is the famous balsa- 
wood raft Kon-Tiki, which Thor Heyerdahl and five companions sailed 
across the Pacific in 1947. It is an ungainly looking craft consisting of nine 
balsa logs laid side by side, each log measuring two feet wide by forty-five 
feet long; the width of the raft is approximately eighteen feet. The raft is an 
exact copy of the old Peruvian vessels of a thousand years ago. Shelter was 
provided by an open bamboo cabin, measuring eight by fourteen feet, and 
the raft was propelled by a square sail suspended from a tripod mast. Steering 
was by means of an oar nineteen feet long. 

Heyerdahl and his companions set out from Peru in an endeavour to 
prove that navigation was sufficiently developed in early medieval times for 
the Polynesians to have reached the south Pacific from South America, 
instead of from the opposite direction, as is generally believed. Three months 
later the Kon-Tiki was wrecked on a coral reef in the Tuamotu group, after 
having travelled 4,500 miles across the Pacific. Later, a Norwegian ship- 
owner ordered one of his vessels to collect the raft and bring it back to 
Norway. 

"What a lot of interesting things we have seen," Joyce remarked, as we 
waited for the ferry back to Oslo. "The Kon-Tiki raft the Viking ships 
the Fram and the Missouri. We've seen the whole history of ships in a 
single day." 



CHAPTER XX 

THE JOURNEY HOME 

OUR journey was almost at an end, but there was yet one 'sight* we must 
see. I had left it till the last, the most outstanding scenic trip of all, a fitting 
finish to a wonderful journey; to travel by train across Norway from Oslo 
to Bergen, along one of the most remarkable railways in Europe. 

This was something which I had always wished to do, for the spectacular 
feature of such a journey lies in the fact that for sixty miles the train traverses 
the glaciers and snowfields of the Hardangervidda, in central Norway. The 
altitude of 4,300 feet which it reaches is the highest in northern Europe. 
Though some of the Alpine railways are higher, none travels, as this one 
does, high above the tree-line across a frozen wilderness more reminiscent 
of Spitzbergen than of the latitude of the Shetland Isles. 

It is worth the journey to Norway to undergo such an experience. 

The first part of the journey, once Oslo has been left behind, is pleasant 
enough. The train climbs steadily toward the mountains., and from the 
carriage windows there are views of wooded valleys and winding rivers. 
Railway stations with peculiar-sounding names indicate the various 
altitudes reached: Gol, 690 feet above sea-level; Torpo, 1,100 feet; Hoi, 
2,020 feet; Geilo, 2,650 feet; Ustaoset, 3,300 feet above sea-level. The last 
farmsteads are left behind, and the railway rises above the tree-line. The 
scenery becomes wilder and more Arctic-looking. 

At Finse, 4,070 feet above the sea, we jumped off the train for a hasty 
look around. Finse is the highest railway station in Norway, surrounded by 
massive snow-capped heights between 6,000 and 7,000 feet high. In front 
of the station is Lake Finsevatn, still partly frozen despite the strong sun- 
shine, and behind it the Har danger jokull rears its almost circular glacier 
high above the plateau. Finse is as desolate a snow-bound place as it is 
possible to imagine, and because of the Arctic weather which sweeps across 
the plateau the station acts as the headquarters of the various teams of 
railway linesmen who clear the track when it is blocked with snow. A whole 
community of permanent-way men live the whole year round in these wilds, 
more than 4,000 feet up. 

As we walked beside the frozen lake, looking at the icy mountains 
beyond and dodging snowballs thrown by small boys, we saw a granite 
pillar with an inscription on it. The memorial bears the name of Robert 
Falcon Scott, the British explorer who reached the South Pole shortly after 
Roald Amundsen, Scott and his men used the surrounding snow-clad 
mountains as a training-ground for that ill-fated journey to the Antarctic. 

189 
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Our attention was distracted by a brass band playing a vigorous render- 
ing of I've Got a Luvverly Bunch of Cokernuts. This band seemed to be 
travelling on the train with us, for its members scrambled off at each station, 
hastily formed a circle and began playing some popular air, only to break 
off half-way through and clamber back on the train again. Garry Hogg, in 
his book Norwegian Journey, mentions a similar experience, so perhaps a 
band is a regular accompaniment to a journey on the Oslo-Bergen Express. 

The steady climb toward the summit continued, and in the afternoon 
we looked out across the frozen expanse of the lake called Taugevatn, in 
the midst of an apparently limitless expanse of ice and snow. This was the 
highest point on the railway, 4,330 feet above sea-level. One had a feeling 
of being on the roof of the world, for that vast, undulating expanse of 
Arctic landscape stretches away mile upon mile to the limits of visibility. 
The snow-clad solitudes appear so remote and inaccessible that one might 
be a thousand miles northward, far beyond the Arctic Circle. 

Now the descent toward the west coast began. The railway was still 
2,000 feet above the tree-line, and it would be forty miles before the frozen 
wilderness of central Norway was crossed. Such is the danger from blizzards 
and snowstorms that for mile after mile the railway line is protected by 
wooden snow-screens. Screens and sheds and tunnels help to keep the line 
from being blocked by snow. There are so many of them that you get only 
the briefest of glimpses of that seemingly endless vista of snowfields and 
frozen lakes outside the carriage window. There is a constant flicker-flicker- 
flash of alternating light and darkness as the train rushes in and out of 
tunnels, so that you are continually being blinded by the dark or dazzled 
by the glare of sun on snow. 

At Hallingskeid there is a remarkable railway station built right into 
the mountainside, as protection from the blizzards and landslides which 
would threaten an ordinary station at such an altitude. 

Tunnels there are 200 of them, some of them so short that you are in 
and out again before you realize it, and one which is three and a half miles 
long which took thirteen years to construct. In one of those tunnels pas- 
sengers are warned to be ready for a spectacular sight suddenly the wall 
of rock is pierced by a shaft, as wide as a window, and you look straight 
down a vertical precipice into a valley walled in by grey-green, snowy 
peaks. It is the Flamsdal Valley and it is 1,000 feet below the train; one of 
the most impressive and astonishing sights on the whole journey. The next 
instant that glimpse of the green, sunlit valley is gone, and the train is 
rushing on through the black heart of the mountain. 

A few miles further on, at a place called Upsete, we see the first farms 
again, and soon the train is travelling once more below the tree-line. The 
mountain barrier has been crossed, but the scenery is still spectacular. For 
hours the train continues below towering, snow-clad mountains and down 
deep canyons through which rush foaming rivers, by dense conifer forests 
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and deep, blue lakes. So reluctant were Joyce and I not to miss anything 
worth looking at that we could not sit in our seats but were constantly 
dashing from one side of the coach to the other, crying out to each other, 
"Oh, do look at this did you see that!" The Oslo-Bergen Railway is a 
masterpiece of engineering and the forty years of its existence have in no 
way lessened the awe and fascination which it inspires. 

It takes twelve hours to make the 3o6-mile journey from Oslo to Bergen, 
but you cannot look at scenery for that length of time without getting very 
tired. So when the guard on the train informed us that we were approaching 
a station called Mjolfjell I made a sudden decision. Calling to Joyce to collect 
her rucksack I indicated that I wished to get off the train. Near Mjolf jell 
stands Norway's largest youth hostel, and as several people had suggested 
that we ought to visit it, I decided that we would spend a night there. After 
a night's rest we would be better able to complete the journey to Bergen. 

The train went on out of sight, and we were left standing alone by the 
railway station. A railwayman pointed out the direction we were to go, and 
we went down the hill into a deep valley surrounded by snow-clad moun- 
tains. A stony, winding lane led us past a thundering waterfall and through 
a little wood of birch trees, but of the hostel there was no sign. We walked 
on and on, expecting every moment to sight our destination, and at last 
reached a red building which we thought must be the hostel, but it wasn't! 
A signpost by a bridge stated 'Mjolf jell, three kilometres keep smiling', 
so apparently other wayfarers had experienced the need of comfort at this 
point. 

The valley became a deep green trench between steep-walled mountain 
peaks. Snow-clad summits nearly 5,000 feet high towered above the valley 
floor. In spite of our impatience we were impresed by the magnificence of 
the scenery. Where the river narrowed and plunged down the valley in a 
foaming cascade stood Mjolfjell youth hostel, three red-walled wooden 
buildings built round an open space, with the flags of half a dozen nations 
flying over the door. A group of young people were standing outside in the 
sunshine, and the dialect they spoke was Tyneside. 

"Would you like a hot meal?" asked the girl who booked us in. "You 
can have a hot bath first, if you like." 

What more promising welcome can the tired traveller experience 
anywhere? 

After we had bathed, and had a hot meal, and washed the dishes (for it 
was considerably later than the stipulated meal-time), a lad from Newcastle 
showed us round the hostel. He and his friends had come to Mjolfjell as a 
voluntary working-party, to do some necessary jobs. Mjolfjell had been 
partly constructed with the help of working-parties from other countries, 
as a plaque on the wall indicated: The youth of many nations began work 
on this hostel in 1939 and finished in 1949.' Between those two dates a 
Second World War had intervened, and I thought it a splendid tribute to 
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the undaunted Norwegian spirit that the task had been carried through to 
a successful conclusion. 

That same brave spirit, without which the youth hostel idea could not 
have extended to the four corners of the globe, was commemorated in 
another plaque on the wall of the common-room: 'In memory of Ned 
Armstrong, a member of the English working-party, who laboured cheer- 
fully for MjolfjelL Died in Bergen, 2ist July, 1949. So well remembered/ 
We had not known Ned Armstrong, but we had known many others who 
had laboured cheerfully, that such as we might share the comradeship and 
joy of wandering which youth hostels have done so much to develop; and 
we saluted him and them. 

Joyce and I considered Mjolfjell to be about the finest hostel we had 
ever visited, and vowed that one day we should go back. Yes, and we would 
bring our Anne with us, to swank her off to the Norwegians! 



It was two days later. Stretched out in deck-chairs on the sun-filled deck 
of the M.V. Venus, outward bound for Newcastle, Joyce and I looked back 
at the port of Bergen and the green hills rising steeply behind it. Against 
the skyline, 1,000 feet up on top of Mount Floyen, showed the red walls 
of Bergen's youth hostel, where we had spent the last night of our long 
journey. 

"So it's all over, love," I said to Joyce. "Say good-bye to Norway." 

"It has been a wonderful adventure," Joyce murmured. "Think of all 
the places we have seen: Copenhagen, Bornholm, Mount Omberg, Goth- 
land, Stockholm, Helsinki, Lapland " 

" Oslo, Mjolfjell and here," I completed for her. "Islands and seas 
and cities. I told you I would show you far-away places." 

"And now it's back home again to get Anne, and do some work," Joyce 
said. "But it has been fun the most wonderful holiday of my life." 

"It's nice being married," I said. "I wonder what the future holds for 
us?" 

What a different sort of person I was, I thought, since I had tramped 
alone across Yugoslavia. I was no longer a lone vagabond roaming through 
life, for my Road to Adventure had shown me that in marriage, in having 
a wife and family to love and cherish, in conducting a little business of one's 
own, there can be just as much adventure as embarking upon strange quests 
in strange lands. 

All roads can lead to adventure if you will have it so f 
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